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“Bur as WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIBTH OUR HEARTS.” 
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BY ALICE E. CARTER. 





I Turk of one in her dread prison-cell, 

Where horrid din of mob doth pierce and tell 

Of victims fallen to its pitiless power. 

O sad Marie, awaiting there thine hour! 

Of discrowned husband, son, and throne 
bereft, 

What wonder that one night has left 

Its witness of thine agony unknowa 

In thy fair hair, that white as wool has grown? 


I see Eugente, childless and alone— 

Were ever griefs like those ber heait uvta 
own? 

And poor Carlotta, made a child again 

By grief that broke her heart and crazed her 
brain. 

Carlotta, sad Eugenie, Queen Marie, 

These three a mournful vision seem to be; 

A sorrowing sisterhood, whose sufferings rare 

Each woman-heart in every age will share. 


But thou, O woman with uncrownéd head, 

O wife most pure, now mourning for thy dead, 

The memory of him whom thou dost weep 

A nation dressed in weeds of woe doth keep. 

O woman-heart, so sorely bruised, think now 

Of thy cross-bearer, Him with thorn-crowned 
brow; 

Be comforted, and this thy solace be: 

The great heart of the nation loveth thee. 


FRANKLIN, Mass. 





FRANCE AND THE VATICAN. 
BY BISHOP A. CLEVELAND COXE, D. D. 


In Paris, on avery hot day last July, I 
thought I could dono better than take a 
look sat Gambetta and the Chamber of 
Deputies. 1 took my seat, accordingly, in 
ove of the boxes assigned to foreign min- 
isters and looked down upon a scene of 
unutterable uproar and confusion. Some- 
thing had occurred and a vote was about 
to be taken. The members were coursing 
about like the population of an ant-hill, 
disturbed by a passing footfall. Reds and 
honest Republicans were disputing, almost 
with clenched fists, and the Clerical party, 
on the extreme right, were in violent agita- 
tion. In vain did Gambetta ring his bell 
and ery out: ‘‘ Hn place! En place, Mes- 
sicurs!” He became enraged and scolded; 
but what he said could not be heard. At 
last, folding his brawny arms and throw- 
ing back his head, he seemed to say: 
‘* Have it, then, your own way. I can do 
no more.” §So, as I have seen a petulant 
schoolmaster fairly beaten by his boys, he 
gave up the contest, and ‘‘ Messieurs the 
deputies” took their own time to come to 
order and behave themselves like civilized 
beings. The vote being taken and de- 
c'ared (no matter whut about), the next 
business came up, and lo! I had stumbled 
upon just such a question as I could have 
chosen to hear discussed in that assembly 
at that time. ‘‘ Messieurs,” said Gambetta, 
‘‘the question is as to the provision for a 
French minister at the court of His Holi- 
ness Leo XIII, in Rome, proposed by 
M——, the Minister of Foreign Affairs. An 
amendment is moved that this mission be 
distontinued, and a second amendment, 
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that the appropriation for its support be 
diminished. We proceed to the first 
amendment. M—— will be heard.” And, 
accordingly, M—— ascended the tribune. 
I did rot catch his name and it is of little 
consequence to my story. 

Suffice it the extreme Left sent succes- 
sive deputies into the tribune to pour out 
scorn, venom, rage, and bitter reproaches 
upon the advisers and abettors of such an 
outworn and utterly useless ceremony as 
that of keeping up diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican. Their arguments were 
chiefly these: (1.) The Pontiff has ceased 
to reiffand hee no °° "tiniate political 
ja... 4.) Such power as he has is notori- 
ously used, with little disguise or pretext 
to the contrary, forthe purpose of subvert- 
ing ‘he vba} oe nt of France and 
‘o destroy free governnients everywhere. 
(3.) In sending such an envoy to his shadowy 
and Middle-Age court, we send an enemy 
of France to treat with an enemy and to 
labor, night and day, with our internal en- 
emies for the subversion and overthrow of 
our republican institutions. (4) And all 
that cav be said in favor of perpetuating a 
policy suicidal in its nata¥eand ridiculous 
in its ;rofessed purposes %, ff, Taét, unreal. 
The people of France, as such, having no 
longer any political relations with the Vat- 
ican, and being, in fact, in the vast majority, 
utterly estranged from all religious sym- 
pathy with a system which, in the name of 
Christianity, makes war upon all that is en- 
nobling in science and in the progress of 
the race; cutting itself loose from all other 
relations with mankind than that of an ab- 
solute despotism over the universe, claim- 
ing a divine right to interferein all human 
concerns and to settle for all men, as if 
they were mere infants, all questions touch- 
ing their most sacred interests, and their 
relations as nations one with another, and 
internally among their several peoples. 

As the different points were made to 
reinforce these positions, it may be im- 
agined how the Left roared and howled 
their infuriate applause. The Right looked 
blank and pale and enraged by turns; and, 
conspicuously, Monseigneur Frappel, the 
one clerical member, stretched out his 
arms over the benches and rapped with 
trembling fingers on the back of the same, 
as he affected to lie at ease, in sublime 
contempt and indifference. It was odd to 
see him there, in purple soutane and skull- 
cap, sitting as a French legislator. He 
represents a district of Brittany. The 
Middlemen, who seemed to be in the 
majority, contented themselves with laugh- 
ing and occasional cheering; and when a 
speech was concluded some of them would 
go forward and congratulate the orator, as 
he descended from the tribune, apparently 
saying: ‘‘ Though we can’t vote with you, 
we enjoy your eloquence and recognize 
the force of your argument. The time is 
not yet ripe; but n’importe, cela viendra,” 

Such seemed to be the practical idea of 
the Middle or sober Republicans, as we 
should call them. The elections were 
closeathand. No sensein giving the parti- 
prétre a new grievance. Probably they 
would use such a grievance, in many parts 
of France, with no little success, playing 
upon the ignorance and superstition of 
peasants, through their wives and other 
women. The comets were blazing inthe 
skies. How easy for a cunning priest to 
convice a parish in Brittany, or possibly in 
Provence, or in Burgundy; that the vintage 
would be smitten, ora new war let loose, 








if the Holy Father should conceive him- 
self insulted, and should commission the 
said comets to set the world on fire or, at 
least, to switch France with his horrid tail! 

The priest-party found its chief support 
in M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire, the minister 
of foreign affairs. He rose with dignity 
to support his measure, and did so with 
feeble voice and manner, but in eloquent 
phrase and vocabulary, reproducing the 
commonplace arguments amid derisive 
cheers or howls of disgust from the extreme 
L “+t “The vast majority of Frenchmen,” 
ary ith © * ., ‘are of the Roman 
Catnviic persuasion. resp .i the con- 
selences and convictior »f my countrymen 
and am rnwilling to . fend them.” Al) 
i ..> -f dissent. He went 
On ty aay -that, in his works as an author, 
be! hu*always supported religion and aid 
tr butéifG the religion of France. He dw.” 
on th@-injustice as well as the impolicy of 
treating the piety of the millions of French 
Roman Catholics with a severity quite at 
variance with professed Republicanism. 
He relied on the guaranties of Italy, 
by which the independence and kingly dig- 
nity of the Pope were to be maintained. 
To méirtein this dignity Leo XIII must 
have a court, and a court must have foreign 
ambassadors. It was virtually pledged to 
his court, on the part of France, that a 
French ambassador should be sustained 
there. Every suggestion of reason and pro- 
priety urged France not to impair the good 
faith so far maintained by the Government. 
As a minister he could not consent to 
change a policy which he considered neces- 
sary to the interna] and foreign interests of 
the Republic. 

Of course, the minister’s motion prevailed, 
the Middle voting with the Right. The 
result was announced on both amendments, 
accordingly, and, amid mingled laughter 
and exhibitions of disgust, the question 
went by for another year. The Senate had 
shown itself reactionary all through the 
session, and it was feared that the elections 
might possibly increase the strength of the 
Clericals in both houses. However, the 
elections have come and gone, and the 
Clerical Party is nowhere. The Republic 
seems to be stronger than ever and may 
now adopt a bolder policy. I say ‘‘ seems 
stronger,” for who can trust to appearances 
in France? Who can say: What next? 
Gambetta has bad a warning that his power 
is not what it has been. France wants a 
leader whom it can trust, who has moral 
force and makes the people feel that he may 
be safely relied upon. Now, Gambetta is 
greatly maligned, if he is not an infidel and 
a map of licentious habits. Even France 
would be happier if he were a Gladstone in 
these respects. Even France feels the in- 
fluence of such a character as Garfield’s at 
the head of a great vation. A bad man is 
at a practical ‘‘low figure” in the estimate 
of mankind. 

But now as to the merits of the ques- 
tion, which, apparently, for only a little 
while longer will disturb the politics of 
France. 1. It is true that the Pontiff has 
no legitimate power in the politics of 
nations; and, hence, this point was urged 
with manifest effect. 2. It was equally 
true, and it was made to agitate the whole 
Assembly as it was argued, that the tlegiti- 
mateinfluence of the Pontiff is enormous, 
and that it is used against the freedom and 
peace of nations. 3. It made “‘ Felix trem- 
ble” as the orators of the Left shook their 
fingers, pointing toward Monseigneur Frap- 
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pel, and enforcing their next point—yiz., 
that ‘‘ to pay a clerical envoy to the Vaticam 
is to pay for perpetual intrigues against 
the very government he is supposed to rep+ 
resent.” 


The fourth point, on which there was @.. 
a direct contradiction as to facts betweem 


the minister and the Left, was to me the 
point of chief interest and importanee.; 
The minister insisted that the ‘‘immenso 
majority” of Frenchmen are still Row |} 
Catholics. The Left utterly repudiated 
the idea asa practical one and insisted that 
the people of France have no sympathy 
with Vaticanism,, Now, which of the two 
positions is the right one? It appearste 
me that each party found it convenient to 

the elenchus of its adversary. Both 
partie. are right and both are wrong till 
you ascertain the truth at the bottom, of 
either argument atid show which is right 

~ respect to the case. in hand. 

As t. the actual religious condition of 
France, I will, therefore, address you again. 
Can any inquiry at this time be of more 
interest toa student of the social, moral, . 
religious, or political issues of our age? I 
wish to present it as it strikes me, only 
prem 
to the iaity of the Roman communion in 
France and that my convictions as to its 
priesthood and hierarchy are equally free 
from enmity of a personal sort, though I 
profess no respect whatever for ite position 
and its operations. Before I conclude it 
will be seen that I have a profound respect 
for the piety and worth of thousands who 
reckon themselves among the members of 
the Papal communion in France. 

In reporting the vote upon the question 
aforesaid, it is worthy of note that some 
of the Republican journalists of Paris took 
occasion to say as follows: ‘‘ Look at the 
vote, Messieurs the Ultramontanes, and 
get what comfort you can extract from it. 
Observe your pitiable minority in the 
House. You owe the temporary triumph 
of your views and wishes in maintaining a 
French minister at the Vatican wholly to 
the forbearance and toleration of the Mid- 
dlemen. When they choose to vote with 
the Left, this antiquated absurdity must 
disappear.” 


Paris, FRANCE. 
I 


THE METHODIST CCUMENICAL. 
ITS PURPOSES AND ATTAINMENTS. 





BY BISHOP HENRY W. WARREN, D.D. 





(EcumeEntcitry is in the charter of the 
Church. Its commission to all the world 
and all men can mean no less. How near- 
ly any one denomination comes to it must 
be determined by its history and work. In 
the Conference under consideration de- 
scendants of the great ethnic lines headed 
by the sons of Noah—Americans, Britons, 
Africans, Australasians, Chinese, Fijians, 
etc.—were represented. Not only so, but 
some of the peoples above named embrace 
in their composite blood many races, and 
are turning Babel confusion into predom- 
inating English speech, and as many 
tongues as shaped the Pentecostal message 
into one church. Able Christian ministers, 
who well remember the taste of human 
flesb, and others who have victoriously 
grappled with many an earth-born Anteus 
of modern doubt or ancient atheism were 
represented. And seekers for subjects of 
significant historical pictures found ample 
material in the Lord Mayor of London, 
dressed in the gorgeous regalia of state and 
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surrounded by the ancient emblems of 
authority, giving out Charles Wesley’s 
hymns to crowds singing enthusiastically 
in the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House; 
found it in men whose backs were em- 
bossed with the slave-driver’s lash, sitting in 
gilded chairs under armorial carvings, or 
in a bishop of Negro blood, presiding with 
easy grace over the deliberations of the 
Conference. This purpose of the Confer- 
ence to show the unity of all men in love 
of the Divine Father and the divine 
brother was not among the least. 

The Conference opened with the least 
ecumenical thing of its whole history—the 
reading of the liturgical service of the 
Church of England. It was not even the 
abridgment of it by Wesley. Considering 
that it was utterly unexpected; that nine- 
tenths were not familiar enough to keep 
the place; -that its prayers largely neglected 
the living issues that were throbbing in their 
hearts; that there was no cathedral choir, 
#0 essential, making music seem like senti- 
ment and sentiment scem like religion; no 
long-drawn aisle and fretted vault; no dim 
religious light, producing a feeling of sub- 
limity, which might be mistaken for rever- 
ence, it must be conceded that nothing 
could have been more admirably calculated 
to prevent the adoption of such service in 
other branches of the Church. 

There have lately been three councils 
claiming to be of world-wide signification 
and effect—Papal, Pan-Anglican, and Pan- 
Presbyterian. ‘Tbe first was to announce 
the new dogma of infallibility, of more 
authority of the Pope and more abject 
submission of the people; the second 
sought uniformity of usage as its ideal; 
and the third, after fierce controversies 
between Old School and New, after divis. 
fons and reunions, after contests with infi- 
delity, desired to take an observation in 
the growing light of the present day, to see 
what shoals it had escaped, what storms it 
had weathered, what the true bearings to 
the eternal port, and how to bring the larg- 
est possible potion of the world thereto. 
It was by far the noblest in purpose and 
result of the three. . 

The field of the Methodist Conference 
was necessarily and happily restricted. 
Methodism never had doctrinal difficulties, 
It was compelled to see from the first human 
debility and inability. Itjoyfully discov- 
ered such a divine sufficiency of immediate 
self that it clearly recognized human per- 
fectibility, as a consequence. From this 
triad of complete doctrine it has never 
wavered. It knows not how to increase 
the strength of its early affirmation except 
by brighter examples of consecrated lives, 
and of this it almost despairs. 

It must be an amazement to those who 
think that the defenses of Christianity 
have been shattered by the assaults of 
doubt in the past three hundred years, to 
find that these last three councils of the 
greatest Churches not only do not seem 
to be affrighted by the crumbling bastions, 
dismounted cannon, and demolished bomb- 
proofs which are declared to be ruinously 
heaped about them, but they do not even 
recognize any such acondition. Besides, 
these Churches were never more progressive 
and prosperous than to-day. They have 
life enough to absorb into themselves ull 
the truth the world has to offer, all the 
knowledge men are able to find in God’s 
works, and still feel that their chief in- 
debtedness is to God’s Word. The country 
does not cease to be the United States by 
the annexation of Alaska. These councils 
have not even questioned concerning the sure 
foundation of God's Word, concerning the 
need and sufficiency of the atonement, and 
concerning the only salvation being by faith 
therein. The world has given its mind for 
centuries, and sometimes its arms, to the 
settlement of great doctrines that affect both 
worlds. It is now turning its whole atten- 
tion and energy to applviog these doctrines 
to the perfection of individuals and society. 

What, then, were the purposes of this 
gathering? (a.) Partly that the world might 
take knowledge of them that they had 
been with Jesus, and from the same fount- 
ain learned the same wisdom. Having the 
world for its field, the Church must use all 
means to impress it. Twenty-five Method- 
isms, very different in government, some 
episcopal, ethers more prelatical in fact, 
though not in form, often rivaling each 
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other in the same territory, some baving 
formerly withstood each other to the face 
in council, as Paul did Peter, because he 
was to be blamed, and parted asunder 
when the contention was sharp, as Barna- 
bas departed into Cyprus from Paul, some 
having sustained the relation of master and 
slave now making dramatic demonstrations 
of brotherhood—all these sitting together 
in harmonious delight, each interested in 
the success of his own church, but ab- 
sorbed in that of the Master’s kingdom, 
was a sublime spectacle. The world did 
not fail to recognize it, The London 
Times, with its I-turn-the-crank-of-the- 
universe air, gave the Conference two 
characteristic and appreciative editorials. 
The special correspondents of over forty 
American newspapers are personally known 
tome. The various denominations of Cbris- 
tians sent delegations, and for hours Exeter 
Hall resounded with the voices and 
cheers of different Churches, vying with 
each other in saying the most kindly 
words of Christian greeting and confessing 
indebtedness to the Church whose Confer- 
ence gave them ap opportunity of declaring 
their common love to Christ. The death 
of Dean Stanley was in nothing more pain- 
fully apparent than in the fact that the 
Church he would have gladly represented 
had, in his absence, no voice of recognition 
for the daughter most like her in doctrines 
and traditions; but, lest the Methodists 
should be exalted above measure by the 
abundance of kindly words, the Church Re- 
view uttered a sueer at ‘‘ the mushroom 
growth of sects and Nigger converts in 
America.” Of both the savory sweetness 
of Christian love and of the unsavory fly 
the world takes due knowledge. 

().) That they might strengthen each 
other’s hands in God. Many of thése Meth- 
odist bodies had never corresponded, 
They were more busy with work than visit- 


ation. Some had hardly been heard of by 
the rest. They met, and found the same 
hymns, prayers, institutions, love-feasts, 


class-meetings, altar-work in all parts of 
the world. They compared the doings of 
the Lord under Methodist auspices in the 
stream that flowed westward to America, 
eastward through France, Germany, Italy, 
to India and Australasia, and found that it 
all bore marks of the same origin and was 
still vivified by the same power. The Con- 
ference came to the cradle of Methodism, 
to the graves of its revered fathers, and to 
the presence of ils greatest living men. It 
looked into the faces and heard the voices 
of men famous throughout the connection, 
and of authors whose books are in every 
young minister’s library. From the elo- 
quent opening sermon on the life in Christ’s 
words, by Bishop Simpson, to the last 
hand-shaking, it was a kind of ecumenical 
love-feast. The way was open for a Con- 
ference of all-Methodists in England; an- 
other, probably in 1884, of all Methodists 
in America; and a second (Ecumenical Con- 
ference in 1887. 

(c.) That they might compare methods of 
work and fields of labor. The key-note 
sought was how to do the best work and 
the most of it. Hence, the themes dis- 
cussed were of the most practical character 
—such as power of Methodism for elevating 
society; lay preachivg; work of women; 
holy living; training of children; temper- 
ance; skepticism; higher education; liter- 
ature; the newspaper; home and foreign 
missions; relation to the dependent classes, 
etc. Had any of the seven or seventy 
sleepers waked up and come in from one of 
the old councils that formulated the creeds 
and symbols of the early ages, it might have 
taken him a week to bave progressed in 
thought as far as it has taken the world a 
thousand years to do in work from first 
principles to perfection, from doctrines to 
their embodiment and propagation. 

(d.) That the benefits might not be con- 
fined to Methodists present, a book giving 
all the papers and proceedings is to be pub- 
lished, and an address to universal Method- 
ism was issued. This encyclical touches 
upon pearly every point of faith, life, and 
work that the Conference desired to com- 
Some resolu- 


tions touching local interests or of special 
importance—as, in favor of the Sunday clos- 
ing act, arbitration instead of war, woman’s 
work in missions, and against state regula- 
tion of the social evil and opium trade of 











the English Government—were separately 
passed. Arrangements were made for the 
publication of a ‘‘ Year Book of Statistics,” 
and discussions had concerning a common 
catechism and bymnal. The first will 
probably succeed and the second fail. 

(e.) The incidental benefits were many 
and grent. The abolition of caste feeling 
in America was greatly helped by the spirit 
of the best society in London. Colored 
delegates were not only beartily welcomed 
to platforms and pulpits, but to homes and 
tables. 

Not the least beneficial result was the 
closer binding together of the English- 
speaking races. They have the best chance 
of ruling this planet. They have increased 
in the past eighty years from 24,000,000 to 
81,000,000, or 337 per cent. The Protest- 
ants among th&in have increased from 
14,000,000 to 59,000,000, or 421 per cent. 
In intelligence, wealth, and its consecra- 
tion to God they have increased vastly 
more. To bind such a people into closer 
bonds of loving work is perhaps the high- 
est result. To this end, God signally used 
his servant, President Garfield. Display- 
ing in himself and his family those qual- 
ities that Englishmen admire—pluck, mas- 
tery of difficulties, hope in darkness, 
private excellence, and domestic virtue— 
they felt for him almost as for their own 
sovereign. We all hoped and wept and 
prayed together till the last day. We 
think a man’s greatest use is in living. 
God thinks that a man’s greatest use is often 
in dying. He showed it in the case of his 
Only Son, Stephen, and thousands of mar- 
tyrs since. And, surely, it seemed in En- 
gland that no man cou!d accomplish a 
greater work than to be the means of bind- 
ing together a people that reaches round 
the globe. There stood the representatives 
of 4,800,000 churchmembers and 20,000,000 
adherents joining their prayers and sympa- 
thies in a common grief. For their union 
in heart and labor earth and Heaven sball 
have a common joy. 

Lonpbow, ENGLAND. 





OHIO WEEPS. 


BY PROF. E. D. MORRIS, D.D. 





WHILE the whole country is weeping at 
the grave of the late President and the bells 
of all the continents are tolling their re- 
quiems in his honor, the grief of Ohio is 
somewhat peculiar in character and in in- 
tensity. From the shores of the lake 
where his remains are sleeping down to 
this beautiful river, which gave the state its 
pame, there is a sadness pervading all 
ranks and classes, which can hardly be 
measured by those who have done less than 
the people of this commonwealth to shape 
his character and determine his remarkable 
career. It is as if we had lost a relative— 
a brother or father—out of our own homes. 
We feel the bereavement as if it were par- 
ticular, immediate, in a very high degree 
personal. 

For Garfield was in several senses a 
state product. Born and reared here, re- 
ceiving here the substance of his education, 
imbued from his youth with the principles 
characteristic especially of that portion of 
the state in which he lived, he was what he 
was very largely asthe issue of such special 
surroundings. As he entered on public life, 
he became from the start the representative 
and defender of the ideas, the spirit, the 
type of social and civil structure into 
which be had been born. A child of the 
Ordinance of 1787, which made Ohio a free 
state forever, his whole manhood was per- 
vaded with the temper of that Ordinance 
and of the form of state vitality which was 
the outgrowth of that remarkable docu- 
ment. The school system of the state, 
provided for at that early date, stamped its 
impress ineffaceably upon his whole nature. 
The strong religious convictions ~some 
times unique and extreme, but always 
effective—which animated the Western Re- 
serve in his youth took vital hold of him 
and wrought potentially and decisively 
upon his entire character. Born elsewhere, 
educated and matured elsewhere, be could 
hardly have been what he actually became. 
It was Ohio, next to his own mother, that 
made him the Garfield whom the nation 
loved. 

He was a product of the state in another 
sense. I remember well his early career as 
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a legislator in Columbus, just at that crit- 
ical period when the country was uncon- 
sclously preparing for the civil war that 
broke upon it so unexpectedly in the Spring 
of 1861. He belonged even then to a 
coterie of young men in the state, such as 
Cox and Matthews and Hayes and many 
others, who were thus early surchatged 
with that love of the republic and of free- 
dom which soon afterward swept them all 
into the very forefront of battle. To have 
hesitated at such atime in the advocacy 
and then in the defense, even by force of 
arms, of the principles which he had been 
sent to the legislature to represent would 
have been recreancy alike to his constit- 
uents and to his own strong convictions. 
His entrance on an army life, following his 
brief career in the legislature, and his 
recall, after a brilliant term of service, to 
represent his district in Congress, in the 
maintenance of the same political doctrines 
for which he had fought at Chickamauga, 
were natural consequences of his earlier 
position and associations. He was kept in 
Congress, notwithstanding detraction and 
opposition, because the people knew no 
man who more thoroughly. more nobly 
represented them and what they held dear. 
The state sawin him the man it needed; 
and, if he never became its governor, it was 
because it was felt that he could do greater, 
more important service at the National Cap- 
itol. Ohio then made him her senator, in 
the place of one who, though among the 
ablest of her sons, held opYnions and prin- 
ciples which have never been dominant on 
her soil. And Ohio again made him Pres- 
ident, because it knew no man who was 
worthier and because it had learned to 
trust and love him, even mure than any 
other among her great leaders. 

It will hardly be claimed that Garfield 
was more able in matters of finance than 
Sherman, or more keen and vigorous in 
his grasp of legal questions than Thurman 
or Matthews, or more eloquent than Cor- 
win, or more capable of administration 
than Chase or Grossbeck. or more fearless 
than Wade, or more scholarly and winning 
than Cox, or more finely and calmly poised 
then Hayes, or more highly endowed with 
natural capacity than some others who 
have figured less conspicuously before the 
eye of the nation; but there was in him 
such a Jarge combination of native excel- 
lences, associated with so much of cultiva- 
tion and administrative skill, and blended 
with so much of human heartiness and 
manly grace that he may be said to have 
been superior to them all in quality, as he 
was to most of them in position. I think 
that his success even in those early days at 
Columbus was due largely to this rare 
combination of gifts; and when I subse- 
quently saw him at Washington, during 
the hight of the Credit Mobilier agitation, 
I not only discerned the same character- 
istic in the man, but also fell that this was 
his best defense against the aspersions 
then heaped upon him. It was impos- 
sible, even for men of the opposite party 
and coming from his own state, to believe 
and still more was it impossible for them to 
assert that he was guilty of participation 
in any unworthy scheme. And now it is 
one of the bitterest pangs in our great 
grief to, know that we have lost, take him 
all in all, the manliest man who during 
the last quarter of a century has worn the 
honors and embodied in himself the love 
of this great commonwealth. 

The religious position of the President 
greatly increased the popular interest in 
him. I sometimes saw him in my congre- 
gation at Columbus, and had then some 
knowledge of his religious views and tend- 
encies. I cannot say that he was at that 
time or that he has ever been a thorough 
student of the doctrines, the theoretical 
principles of our holy faith; nor could I 
say that he was then or ever has been since 
an eminently spiritual man and a devout 
soul, dwelling much in the more interior 
elements and experiences of religion; but 
then and ever since he has impressed me as 
a man who sincerely believed in God and 
in his Jaw and government, who accepted 
Christ as his example and teacher and re- 
deemer, who regarded with deep respect 
the institutions of the Gospel and the 
Church, and who was not ashamed to have 
it known anywhere that he belonged in 
heart, as well as by profession, to the peo- 
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ple of Christ. His marked fidelity to the 
little church at Washington, his habitual 
. fellowship with the household of faith at 
his own home, bis manifested regard for 
the Sabbath and the sanctuary (like his 
earnest and hearty preaching to the con- 
victs in the prison of the Capitol, in those 
early days, while he was in the legislature) 
were proofs decisive that he was what he 
professed—a man who did not fear to be 
or to be called u Christian. And among 
the ties which bound the people of Ohio to 
him was their recognition of this element 
in his character, and it is the remembrance 
of that element which adds one of its keen- 
est pains to the grief awakened by his loss; 
and this pain is all the more keen because 
he was almost alone among his compeers 
in the assuming of such an attitude and in 
letting the world know just where he stood. 
If our statesmen realized how much a pub- 
lic, fearless profession of and adherence to 
their real religious convictions was es- 
teemed by the people, they would be far 
less hesitating, uncertain, compromising 
in such matters than many of them are. 
Even the world is always ready to pay its 
tribute to an open, manly believer. 

As the people of Ohio have rejoiced so 
heartily in the career of the late President, 
and followed him in that career with so 
much of state as well as individual pride, it 
is but natural that they should feel the deep- 
est disappointment at its sudden terrific 
close. Ohio has been seated by his hed 
these eighty days, watching more patiently 
than the watchers and willing to give all 
that was possible to save him; and so now 
Ohio sits by hisdead body, chief among the 
mourners. There were hundreds of men 
here who would gladly have poured their 
own blood into his exhausted veins, down 
to the last drop, could his life have been 
purchased by such a sacrifice; and now 
there are hundreds, thousands of homes 
here that are as desolate, as full of inde- 
scribable sorrow as if the head of the fam- 
‘ily or the dearest son or daughter of the 
household had been taken away. Beyond 
all precedent in the case of any public 
aman, so far as I know, the grief we feel is 
‘personal, individual, andintense. Mingled 
with the rest is the painful sense of disap- 
pointment at the loss of all that Garfield 
might have done and been. On tlie night 
before the fatal assault, when conversing 
with afriend in regard to his future, he 
said, playfully, that he hardly knew what 
he could do after retiring from the Presi- 
‘dency, unless he went about the country de- 
livering lectures for a living. Ohio ex- 
pected a grand administration from him and 
many of us hoped that he would be his own 
successor; but, had he returned to us, in the 
‘maturity of bis powers and with the glory 
‘of a wise and just administration upon him, 
the state would have sent him back to 
Washington, to fill out the senatorial term 
‘to which he had been chosen but on which 
he never entered. And never would the 
time have come when a friendship and loy- 
alty cultivated by a whole generation of 
public life and service would have ceased 
to cherish him as the favored son of the 
commonwealth. How sad, how inexpressi- 
bly sad it is that all such anticipations 
should have been so suddenly buried with 
him on the shores of the lake he loved so 
well! 

One thing is certain. That the people of 
Ohio will not only cherish his memory 
more tenderly than that of any other de- 
ceased citizen, but will also adhere more 
firmly than ever to the principles he main- 
tained and for whose maintenance he died. 
They are ready to pay respect, even to 
render allegiance to the man whom the Re- 
publican party has made his successor; but 
‘only on the condition that Arthur shall be, 
as far as possible, what Garfield was and 
do as far as possible what Garfield would 
havedone. Thespectacle of Roscoe Conk- 
ling standing at the local caucus, with votes 
in his hand, striving to wriggle his way 
back into influence by the old methods 
{and doing this while Garfield lay dying 
and dead—the victim of an assassin whose 
brain had been crazed by an ambition which 
the course of Conkling had occasioned), is 
‘one which the people of Obio are contem- 
plating with deep disgust. They want no 
Jones of Nevada, or any like character, in 
the place of counsel and of influence, from 
which Garfield would have spurned any 





such map with infinite loathing; and, if 
the new President is to listen to such ad- 
visers and to inaugurate an Administration 
marked by those bad principles and tenden- 
cies which such men represent, it will be 
better for bim that he had never been born, 
No party fealty or affiliation will prevent 
the people of Ohio from trampling him and 
his counselors into the dust, though it 
sbould cost a political revolution to secure 
a retribution so deserved. Ohio believes 
in principles more than in parties, The 
party that best maintains these principles 
will best command her vote, and, if the Re- 
publican Party, under reckless Jeadership, 
fails to maintain such principles, then Ohio 
will repudiate it and create a party that 
will. 
Lanz THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 








“HE LIVES.” 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 





He lives: for what is life? 
To charge the elements with one clear name ; 
To bind earth’s discords to harmonious fame ; 
To shine amid great souls, a starlike flame ; 
Is not this Life? 
So, then, he lives. 


He lives: for what is life? 
To be allied with Truth, by being true ; 
With Love, by loving all that Love holds due ; 
With Courage, by a faith that fears no rue; 
Is vot this Life ? 
So, then, he lives. 


He lives: for all mankind. 
To make Truth holier, by his martyr seal ; 
To make Love dearer, by bis manly zeal ; 
And Courage braver, by his woe and weal. 
Noble and kind 
And brave—he lives. 


He lives: o’er Jand and sea, 
Wherever human hearts do congregate, 
He is henceforth enthroned and lives in state 
Truth, Love, and Courage on his memory wait. 
Death wounds not thee, 
O soul, that lives! 
New YorK City. 





A MORAL CONTRAST. 


BY PROF. R. 8. STORRS. 





History offers few sharper contrasts 
than that of the relative positions in public 
esteem of James A. Garfield and Roscoe 
Conkling one year ago and to-day. Then 
the latter would have scorned the idea of 
any equality even between the two in this 
respect. He, the long-time primate in the 
Republican politics of the great Empire 
State, its powerful and most magnificent 
senior senator, and the acknowledged 
‘* power behind the throne” of the Repub- 
lican administration! What, in comparison 
with such a brilliant star, was the candle 
of this Ohio schoolmaster, set even in the 
candlestick of an undeserved presidential 
nomination? 

But to-day even the gigantic conceit of 
Mr. Conkling himself can hardly disguise 
from him either his own tremendous fall 
in public esteem or the still more rapid ele- 
vation of his competitor. From the day 
on which Garfield was nominated he has 
steadily and evidently risen in the popular 
esteem, winning to himself more and more 
unreservedly the respect and the affection 
of the entire nation, until, finally, by a 
most mysterious, yet for himself personally 
amost merciful Providence, he has been 
suddenly lifted up and set for the ages upon 
a pedestal of national love and admiration 
such as only two Americans have in all our 
national history as yet attained. Wonder- 
ful, indeed! Wonderful beyond all parallel 
is this sudden and sublime elevation of this 
man of the people to become thus, as his 
own favorite poet expresses it: 


“The pillar of a people's hope, 
The center of a world’s desire.” 
~"\In Memoriam.” 
So that 


“ While the races of mankind endure, 
His great example still shall stand 
Colossal—seen in every land, 
To keep the soldier firn:, the statesman pure.” 
—‘ Ode to Wellington.” 
But where, meanwhile, is Roscoe Conk- 
ling? Alive, to be sure, and so with bare 
possibilities of yet retrieving some of his 
vanished and valueless successes. But did 
ever his even worst enemy imagine for him 
@ more complete collapse of human admira- 
tion or affection? Who now is there so 
poor to do him reverence in any true meap- 
ing of the word? Or what page of human 





history will be so dull and barren in the 
future as to afford room upon it for even 
the briefest record of either the royal rule 
or the mad ruin of this strutting Cesar of 
only one year ago? No. He has passed 
and he shall still pass unwept and unsung 
to a near and an utter night of human 
forgetfulness. 

The point to be most carefully noted in 
this marvelous contrast of history is that 
it is throughout only a revelation and a 





ripening of seed-forces which were all the. 


time and for long years before within the 
two men themselves and a part of their 
very being. 

It is no arbitrary flat of Providence 
which has wrought the changes. Still less 
is it any blind happening of chance. It is 
simply the legitimate and necessary fruit 
age of moral forces within the two men 
themselves 

Conkling reaps only the natural result of 
that selfish, superficial, inperious character 
which bis whole past career has evidenced; 
while the courage, courtesy, and moral 
heroism of Garfield are not to be thought 
of as having either conquered fate or con- 
ciliated Providence. These and all his other 
rare qualities and endowments have simply 
flowered into that consummate character 
which, watered now by a nation’s tears, 
shall bloom in immortal beauty and fra- 
grance. 

HartrorpD, Conn. 





THE GREAT DROUGHT. 


BY PROF. LYMAN H. ATWATER, D. D., LL. D 





ALMosT simultaneously with the assas- 
sin’s shot, which brought the nation to its 
knees for three months, another dire visit- 
ation began to come upon us, whose grav- 
ity, if vaguely felt, is as yet very imper- 
fectly appreciated. The rains then began 
to be withheld over nearly the whale 
country. With slight exceptions, they 
have been withheld up to this date. This 
has already caused the gravest disasters, 
while others most portentous are to all 
appearance imminent. 

1. The drying up of the wells, springs, 
streams, and other supplies of water in 
natural and artificial reservoirs, on which 
the people depend, involves terrible loss, 
privation, and suffering now. It threatens 
vastly more, unless the drought is broken 
and the veins and fountuins of water replen- 
ished before Winter sets in. The necessity 
of this filling of springs and watercourses 
before the freezing of the ground in Winter 
prevents its rains and snows from reaching 
them was expressed in the old Indian 
proverb that ‘“ Winter will not come till 
the springs are filled.” However this 
may express man’s need and may have 
been realized so long as the country 
continued shaded by its primeval forests, it 
has failed of the uniformity of a Jaw of 
Nature during the last half century. We 
have in repeated instances known a severe 
Winter begin while multitudes of wells 
and spripgs and brooks were dry, and many 
people were carting from a distance their 
supplies of water for domestic use. There 
have been Winters, too, in which the com- 
bined rain and snow-fall for three months 
yielded no more water than the clouds bave 
let down for the Jast three months. Should 
the present drought not be arrested before 
Winter comes, the suffering, inconven- 
jence, loss, and labor entailed from the 
mere privation of the usual water supplies 
are simply incalculable and would prove 
almost insupportable. The loss of water, 
power; the stoppage of productive labor- 
and disorgavization of industries thence 
resulting; the cost of transporting water 
for man and beast; the actual or possible 
failure of the water supply of towns and 
cities, if the drought persists, making real 
or possible what has long been true in 
Richmond, Va., where water has been sold 
at five cents a glass—these are bare sug- 
gestions of some of the calamities depend- 
ent on the replenishment of springs bya 
speedy and ample rain-fall. 

2. The vegetation, crops, forests, wooden 
buildings, and combustible property of all 
sorts, including in peaty regions the very 
soil itself, have for sometime been tinder, 
ready to burst into an uncontrollable con- 
flagration if touched by the merest spark 
flying from any one of thousands of loco- 
motives, or millions of cigars and tobacco- 





pipes, and from other sources innumerable. 
Immense fuel and lumber tracts have 
already been burned over, together with the 
cities, towns, habitations, effects of every 
kind growing out of lumber industries, 
To these must be added some hundreds 
of lives destroyed by the excruciating 
flames, and the thousands left houseless, 
homeless, naked, and starving, sickening 
and dying, by the terrible forest-fires of 
Michigan. Nearly all the forest and lum- 
ber regions of the country are exposed to 
similar catastrophes. Numbers of cities 
and villages are tinder for any casual spark, 
and with no present water supply to extin- 
guish a fire once begun. It is reported 
that, while the earth’s surface throughout 
the country is dust, in some places the peat 
soils are literally burning to ashes. 

8. The sanitary aspects and possibilities 
of the case cannot be overlooked. So fat 
as I know, aside from the prostrating influ- 
ence of unseasonable heats and the malari- 
ous poison resulting from the exposure to 
the sun of swamps, usually saturated, or of 
the beds of streams and ponds, usually cov- 
ered with water, no considereble pestilen- 
tial effects have yet appeared. Yet the 
morbid effects of the extensive use of im- 
pure water, so inevitable in severe and pro- 
tracted droughts, will probably appear, 
unless neutralized in some extraordinary 
way. Unless the rains (if vouchsafed be- 
fore Winter) which break the drought are 
accompanied with sufficient frosts to freeze 
out malaria, there will be a union of the 
three conditions which (according to san- 
itarians) develop malaria—great dryness 
and heat, followed by and meeting moist- 
ure. Much, of course, will depend on the 
character of the coming Winter in deter- 
mining the direct and indirect sanitary 
effects of the great drought. With respect 
to the poorer classes, it will be much in- 
volved with the food supply, which re- 
quires distinct mention. Bad nutrition, 
bad water, and bad air combined will beget 
disease. 

4, Pre-eminent in importance is its bear- 
ing on the food supply. This, if not ex- 
actly, can ‘be approximately estimated. I 
find that experts estimate the product of 
Indian corn to be 60 per cent. of the usual 
average crop. Judging from my own lim- 
ited area of observation, this is a liberal 
estimate. It is impossible to forecast all 
that this means; but it is equally impossi- 
ble not to see that it is something portent- 
ous. Calling the average product 400, it 
has been estimated that the farmers usually 
consume 40 per cent. of this in planting 
and in food for their own families and 
laborers and the animals used by them. 
10 per cent., either in its natural state or as 
converted into meats, is usually exported 
to foreign countries. The remaining 50 
per cent. is sold, either in its natural state 
or in the form of animal food made from 
it, inthis country. It forms the substance 
or the basis of a very Jarge part of the food 
for man and beast. Figures aside, this 
means, after years of superabundant har. 
vests, a scanty food supply for the people 
of this country, dear provisions, distress 
among the poor, discontent among the 
laboring classes, perhaps revived and ex- 
asperated conflicts of employer and em- 
ployé. Usually droughts are of limited 
area and duration; a deficiency in one 
section is made up by abundance else- 
where; a failure in one crop is compens- 
ated by an overplus in others that can be 
substituted for them; but the deficiency 
of corn now is attended by an equal defi- 
ciency of the grass, potato, and other 
crops, which usually fill the void. Wheat 
and other cereals now fall below, rather 
than above their usual yield, and their 
prices are already stiffened. If, with other 
fruits, as a whole, there has been a tolerable 
supply, it is the off year of the apple crop, 
the standard fruit fer general and perma- 
nentconsumption. Its prices, too, must rule 
high. So the Fall rout crops, market 
vegetables, and the like, which help out the 
food supply, now are greatly shortened by 
the drought. All these signs point to dear- 
ness and scarcity of food, with the usual 
concomitants. The remains of the old crop 
on hand are insufficient materially to alter 
this. Some relief and mitigation are possi- 
ble in yarious ways. Economy, induced 
by necessity, may lessen waste and extrava- 
gance of consumption. Less of the grain 
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crop may be turned into distilled and malt 
liquors than has been wont. I bave scen 
it stated that in one whiskey county all 
but six out of eighteen distilleries have 
stopped, on account of the great cost of 
corn. For this incidental benefit let us be 
thankful; but, as a rule, dram-drinkers 
will sooner give up their bread than their 
liquor. Great relief may come from speedy 
rains, abundant pastures continued into the 
Winter, and a Winter itself so mild and short 
as greatly to lessen the amount of food re- 


quired to supply animal heat. For this let 
us pray. Indeed, was there ever more urgent 
call for united and extraordinary prayer for 


the renewal of rains and the arrest and 
mitigation of the evils of a drought so ex- 
ceptional in its persistence and univers- 
ality? 

5. Such as falling off in the quantity of 
commodities to be transported, exported, 
and exchanged must tell powerfully upon 
the whole business and instruments of 
transportation, distribution, and exchange, 
foreign and domestic. To begin with, those 
great arteries of transportation and ex- 
change, the railroads — an interest vast 
enough to constitute the fourth estate of 
the realm. Their business must contract 
and their incomes diminish. A few of the 
stronger ones may hear this without serious 
consequences; but the large number of un- 
productive ones must become still more 
unproductive and drop down from their 
present speculative inflation to the coun- 
ter extreme. Values will be so disturbed 
and properties so jostled and dislocated 
that the “bulls” in the Corn Exchange 
and the “bears” of the Stock Exchange 
may bein the ascendance, This would he 
of small account if it did not operate op- 
pressively upon the laboring class, pinched 
for life’s necessaries, and the savings and 
income of the great body of small and 
thrifty property-holders. The Napoleons 
and Nimrods of gambling in stocks, bread, 
and provisions might all go to ruin and be 
remanded to other spheres of activity pro 
bono publico. As for those who are specu- 
lating in the life-blood of the people, by 
forcing, with the gambler’s art, bread and 
ment from normal to famine prices, we 
may well rejoice in the downfall which 
usually overtakesthem. They might learn 
a lesson from that stern Puritan, Judge 
Davenport, who, having a large store of 
corn in a year of scarcity, sold to those 
needing it for use at ordinary prices. On 
being offered higher prices by a speculator 
for his whole stock, he refused, saying: 
“Tf you get it, you will exact extortionate 
prices from those who cannot afford to pay 


them. I shall keep it outof yourhands 
and within the reach of the needy and suf- 
fering.” We would sooner be that man 


than any of the millionaires who fatten 
upon the hunger and starvation of the 
poor. 

6. Concurring or implicated with the fore- 
going is probable effect upon the 
money market. Our exports must be much 
reduced and the current of foreign ex- 
change made adverse, unless kept favorable 


the 


by borrowing, directly or indirectly, from 
abroad. For a long time reliance has been 
placed on the influx of foreign specie to 
preserve the ease of the loan market and 
keep up the facilities for and incitements 
to speculation; nay, lo prevent such an un- 


comfortable stricture in the money market 
as is liable to generate panic and collapse. 
I will not predict this, hoping better things; 
but I will venture to counsel a prudent and 
conservative policy on the part of all who 
wield financial power and would avert a 
severe financial crisis. 

Not to expatiate, it is obvious that the 
ability of large numbers wont to contribute 
to charity and religion will be seriously 
crippled. So much louder is the call upon 
all to give their mite, if they can do no more, 
and upon the prosperous and wealhty to 
give more largely than ever of their abun- 
dance. 

Is there not a loud call for extraordi- 
nary prayer to God tosend rain, unless 
plentiful rains are speedily vouchsafed and 
this calamity overpast? 

‘* When heaven is shut up, and there is 
no rain, because they have sinned against 
thee; if they pray toward this place, and 
confess thy name, and turn from their sin 
when thou afflictest them; then hear thou 
in heaven, and forgive the sin of thy serv- 





ants, and of thy people Israel, that thou 
teach them the good way wherein they 
should walk, and give rain upon thy land 
which thou hast given to thy people for an 
inheritance” (I Kings viii, 35, 36). 
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INSPIRATION.—HOW SHALL IT BE 
DISCUSSED ? 





BY JEREMIAH CHAPLIN, D. D. 





THe INDEPENDENT of the 15th inst. 
justly remarks that the question of inspir- 
ation cannot be “‘kept back” from its 
readers, if it would. It presses forward 
and demands investigation. And who, 
pray, should wish to keep it back? Dr. 
South says: “‘Our religion is a religion 
that dares to be understood.” And this is 
true of its records, as well as its doctrines. 
Whoever takes other ground really plays 
into the hands of the enemy. He con- 
fesses to a weakness somewhere, which he 
is afraid to have looked into. What we 
need and must bave, indeed, whether we 
will or no, is a full, free brotherly discus- 
sion of the make-up and authority of the 
Scriptures. The entire subject should be 
ventilated and made as clear as possible 
to the popular mind. Christianity suffers 
most from half-knowledge, which begets 
ignorant suspicions, which, again, lead on, 
unless checked in time, to open infidelity. 
It should be made clear that the friends of 
Christianity do not seek to hide unwelcome 
facts under evasions and illogical reason- 
ings. Let us have the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but thetruth. A dis- 
position to act thus openly and honestly 
will create confidence at the outset and 
incline doubters and opposers to listen 
with candor. 

But, if this honest, common-sense course 
is to be pursued, the freedom of investiga- 
tion and speech: must not be trammeled by 
cries in advance of dangerous heresy lurk- 
ing in this or that theory of inspiration and 
canonicity. This sort of prejudgment, 
savoring of inquisitorial infallibility, is 
wholly out of place, as tending to intim- 
idate weak minds, to provoke stronger 
ones to the use of unwholesome language 
in reply, and to encourage duplicity among 
some and skepticism among others. A 
broad, catholic, kindly spirit should char- 
acterize the discussion of so fundamental 
and in many respects so difficult a theme, 
and in which we fully believe Christianity 
has everything to gain by such a course. 

For this and other reasons, Iam com- 
pelled to dissent from my friend, Dr. Lin- 
coln, in his seeming consignment of those 
who maintain a theory of inspiration dif- 
ferent from his own to hopeless apostasy. 
His free manner of speaking of well-known 
Christian men gives me license to use the 
same boldness. Can we, with Dr. Lincoln, 
think of that revered champion of the 
faith, Frederick Robertson, whose admir- 
able sermons have, doubtless, saved thou- 
sands from infidelity, as ‘‘saved by an 
carly death from an utter shipwreck of 
faith’? That noble man was too thorongh- 
ly rooted and grounded in Christ to have 
his faith torn up by any theory of inspira- 
tion. Christianity is a life, as well as a dog- 
ma, and whoever has this divine life in him 
will never suffer shipwreck. 

In THe INDEPENDENT, and especially in 
the New York Zraminer, under the nom de 
plume of *' Hillside.” Dr. Lincoln has re- 
peatedly spoken of Prof. Toy as tending 
toward a similar wreck of faith to that 
prophesied of Robertson. Is such lan- 
guage consistent with a fair discussion of 
the pending question? The former pupils 
of Prof. Toy in the Theological Seminary, 
Messrs. Stout and Bell, are represented as 
in imminent peril of the same calamitous 
end, though facts do not show that their in- 
tercourse with him and the instruction they 
received from him have had a deleterious 
effect upon their piety and orthodoxy; 
saving, if you please, the one point of in. 
spiration. They continue to be honored as 
devoted ministers of Christ, and during 

the period which has elapsed since they 
first adopted their present views of inspira- 
tion (now several years) their spirit of 
Christian consecration has so outstripped 
that of their brethren as to lead them to 
resign the pastorsbip of influential churches, 
which wished to retain them, and to offer 


themselves for the foreign mission-field. 
Truly, it requires a lively imagivation to 
discover a shipwreck in their case, even in 
the remote future. They seem to be sail 
ing splendidly and with good prospect of 
getting safe into port. Certainly, no im- 
mediate necessity appears for the interven- 
tion of death asthe conservator of their 
faith. 

But what is most important to be said is 
this: that predictions of religious deterior- 
ation and ruin, a sort of mild anathema, 
cannot be expected to bring heretical (7) 
brethren to a change of views. Such men 
as those named above and others like them 
cannot be scared out of their honest, delib- 
erately formed opinions. Give them solid 
facts and arguments, rather than solemn 
exhortations and warnings. The scientific 
spirit of the age, as well as Christian cour- 
tesy, demands this. 

And let it be borne in mind that the 
views of iospiration condemned by Dr. 
Lincoln have been held by very many of 
the lights of the Church, and that an in- 
creasing number of intelligent and devoted 
Christian men, in and out of the ministry, 
are inclining the same way. Are these last 
in error? Let them be calmly reasoned 
with. 

Going back, now, to the first great Pro- 
testant, who gave the Bible to the people, 
we know that Luther rejected the Epistle 
of James as ‘‘a book of straw”; that he 
questioned the canonicity of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and said of the Apocalypse 
that, in his view, it ‘‘lacked not a single 
proof of its being neither apostolic nor 
prophetic”—which opinion Zwingle shared 
with him. Dorner says that Luther spoke 
of an argument of Paul, in Galatians, as 
‘too weak to hold,” and that be main- 
tained that ‘‘in external matters the Scrip- 
tures may contain inaccuracies”; that 
Moses and the prophets ‘‘ sometimes built 
much hay, wood, and stubble, along with 
the rest, and not pure gold, silver, and 
precious stones. Still, their foundation 
stands.” He prized the books of the 
Kings more higbly than Chronicles. Ec- 


» clesiastes isa forgery. Esther is not can- 


onical. 

Dorner says that Calvin ‘‘by no means 
shared the Alexandrian theory of inspira- 
tion "—substantially that of Dr. Lincoln. 
Did these reformers make a wreck of faith? 


Richard Baxter was one of the great 
Puritan lights of the seventeenth century, 
and yet he wrote as follows: 


‘It is not of necessity to salvation to be- 
lieve every book or verse in Scripture to be 
canonical or written by the Spirit of God. 
i a A man may be saved who believeth 
not some books of Scripture (as Jude, II 
Peter, II John, III John, and Revelation) 
to be canonical or the Word of God, so he 
heartily believeth the rest or the essentials, 
. . . Though all Scripture be of divine 
authority, yet he that believeth but some 
one book which containeth the substance 
of the doctrine of salvation may be saved. 
. . . They that take the Scriptures to 
be but the writings of honest, godly men, 
and so to only a means of making 
known Christ, having a gradual precedency 
to the writings of other godly men, and do 
believe in Christ upon those strong grounds 
which are drawn from his doctrine, mira- 
cles, ete., rather than upon the testimony 
of the writing as being purely infallible and 
divine, may yet have a divine and saving 
faith” (‘*Christian Directory and The 
Saint’s Rest,” Practical Works, v, 523— 
561; Ixxii, 264). 


Dr. John Pye Smith (“‘ Script. Test. to 
the Messiah,” i, 27, 30) says: 


‘Those who affirm in a general an indis- 
criminate manner that al] and every the 
parts of the Old Testament were imme- 
diately dictated by the Holy Spirit, and 
that to each the same kind of inspiration 
belongs, appear to me to go further than 
the evidence warrants and to lay the cause 
of revealed religion under the feet of its 
enemies.” 


Neander, a man of piety as sweet and 
simple and earnest as his learning was ex- 
traordinary, said: 


‘‘T am certain that the fall of the old 
form of the doctrine of inspiration, and, 
indeed, of many other doctrinal prejudices, 
will not only not involve the fall of the 
essence of the Gospel, but will cause it no 
detriment whatever. Nay,I believe it will 


be more clearly and accurately understood, 
and men will be better prepared to fight 
with and to conquer the inrushing infidel- 
ity, against which the weapons of the old 
dogmatism must be powerless in any land, 





and that from such a ponte a new theol- 
ogy. purified and reno 


in the spirit of 








the Gospel, must arise. . . . ‘ Where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty’” 
(Introd. to the ‘‘ Life of Christ”). 

Even Dr. Hodge (Senior) went the length 
of saying that Paul’s wishing to be ac 
cursed from Christ for his brethren’s sake 
expressed not “definite ideas, but strong 
and indistinct emotions.” (!) Calvin had 
already described Paul’s language as ‘‘erup- 
tio animi confusi.” 

Dr. Ashbel Green, as soundly orthodox 
as a professorship in Princeton Theological 
Institution would require, once said to his 
students: ‘‘ Young gentlemen, what sball 
we do with all this cursing in the Psalms? 
I will tell you. ‘The times of this ignor- 
ance God winked at,’ and that is all that 
can be said about it.” And here lies the 
little germ of the broader views of inspira- 
tion held by those whom Dr. Lincoln judges 
to be on the high road to apostasy. 

I have adduced these examples not be- 
cause I adopt all the views expressed, but 
for the purpose of showing in what spirit 
the discussions which must come ought to 
be carried on. There must be large liberty 
allowed to honest men who are seeking to 
lay the strongest possible foundations for 
the Christian faith. 

One other point is indispensable. The 
vicious and misleading a priori method of 
investigation (if we can speak of investiga- 
tion on such a plan) must give place to the 
only scientific and fruit-bearing process of 
induction. We must not decide before- 
hand what the Almighty ought to doand, 
therefore, what he does. What has he 
done? Has he made a revelation to man? 
and, if so, how bas he made it? Following 
out strictly this line of research, in the 
spirit of Christian scholarship, we cannot 
fail to reach results of real and permanent 
value. 

Bostow, Mass. 


LEAVES FROM OLD JOURNALS. 
JACKSON IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY THE HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 


I was fairly startled. a few days ago. at 
the remark of 8 young friend who is some- 
thing of a student of American history. 
‘Of course,” said he, ‘‘General Jackson 
was not what you would call a gentleman?” 
Now, although I had only a holiday ac- 
quaintance with the General and although 
aman certainly puts on bis best manners 
when undergoing a public reception, the 
fact was borne in upon me that the seventh 
President was, in essence, a knightly per- 
sonage—prejudiced, narrow, mistaken upon 
many points, it might be, but vigorously a 
gentleman in his high sense of honor and 
in the natural straightforward courtesies 
which are easily to be distinguished from 
the veneer of policy; and I was pot pre- 
pared to be favorably impressed with a man 
who was simply intolerable to the Brahmin 
caste of my native state. Had not the 
Jackson organs teemed with abuse of my 
venerated friend, John Adams? Had not 
the legislature of New Hampshire actually 
changed the name of a town from Adams 
to Jackson; thereby performing a con- 
temptible act of flattery, which, to the ex- 
cited imaginations of the period, seemed 
sufficient to discredit republican govern- 
ment forever after? Had not this man 
driven from their places the most faithful 
officers of Government, to satisfy a spirit of 
persecution relentless and bitter beyond 


precedent? 
I did not forget these things when I 


received Governor Lincoln’s order to act aa 
special aide-de-camp to the President, dur- 
ing his visit to Massachusetts; and I fe't 
somewhat out of place when I found my- 
self advancing from one side of Pawtucket 
Bridge (on the morning of June 20th. 1833) 
to meet a slender, military-looking person, 
who had just left the Rhode Island side of 
that structure. Lawyers are credited with 
the capacity of being equally fluent upon 
all sides of a question, and, if I had sud- 
denly received orders to express to General 
Jackson my detestation of his presidential 
policy, I think I should have been equal to 
the occasion. My business, however, was 
to deliver an address of welcome, and here 
was Jackson himself, advancing in solitary 
state to hear it. Well, in the rear of the 
chief walked the Vice-President and heir 
apparent, Martin Van Buren; and slowly 
following came the Secretaries of War and 
the Navy, Cass and Woodbury, It is awk- 
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ward to make a formal speech to one man, 
and I missed the crowd which the military 
upon both sides of the bridge were keeping 
upon terra firma. I seemed to be the 
mouthpiece of nobody but myself. The 
address somehow got itself delivered, the 
distinguished guest made his suitable reply, 
and then we walked together to the fine 
barouche and four which was to take us 
through the state. The President and 
Vice-President were waved to the back of 
the carriage, Colonel Washburn and my- 
self occupied the front seat, the Cabinet 
were accommodated with chariots some- 
what less triumpbal behind us, the artillery 
fired (breaking many windows in Paw- 
tucket, for which the state paid a goodly 
bill), and we were off. 

Our first stop was for breakfast, at 
Attleboro, after which meal we visited the 
manufactories of jewelry, for which the 
town is famous. ‘‘ You have been inter- 
fering with our business, Mr. President,” 
said the manager of one of these establish- 
lishments, ‘‘ and should feel bound in honor 
to take these buttons off our hands.” So 
saying, he produced numerous cards of but- 
tons stamped with the palmettotree. These, 
he said, had been ordered by the Southern 
nullifiers as distinguishing badges; but they 
had been rendered quite worthless by the 
President's proclamation. Jackson made 
some reply, that I did not catch, and seemed 
greatly amused at the discovery that trea- 
son ia South Carolina had its commercial 
value in Massachusetts. And here let me 
say that it was that famous proclamation 
at the close of 1832 which gave its author 
the hearty reception he received among us. 
Indeed, the reception might have been 
called enthusiastic by one who had not 
witnessed the great wave of popular 
emotion which bore Lafayette through 
Massachusetts, eight years before. Such ap 
uprising as that is not likely to be seen 
again in the world’s history; but Jackson 
had come to us at a period when his bitter- 
est opponents, if not quite ready to forget 
their grievances, in view of the sturdy 
stand he had taken in behalf of the Union, 
were prepared to remain in the background 
aud make no protest to mar the popular 
cordiality. 

As we rode through divers small towns, 
receiving salutes and cheers at their cen- 
ters, the President talked constantly and 
expressed himself with great freedom 
about persons. His conversation was in- 
teresting from its sincerity, decision, and 
point. It was easy to see that he was not 
aman to accept a difference of opinion 
with equanimity; but that was clearly be- 
cause, he being honest and earnest, Heaven 
would not suffer his opinions to be other 
than right, Mr. Van Buren, on the other 
hand, might have posed for a statue of 
Diplomacy. He had the softest way of 
uttering his cautious observations and ev- 
idently considered the impression every 
word would make. 

At Roxbury, which we reached about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, we found a 
triumphal arcb, and Mr. Jonathan Dow to 
speak fur the assembled citizens. The 
orator was, mercifully, very brief; indeed, 
his speech consisted of little more than an 
original couplet, which, if not quite so 
melodious as some of Pope’s, had, doubt. 
less, the sincerity which the Twickenham 
poet often failed to put into his composi- 
tions. 

“And may his powerful arm long remain merved 

Who said: The Union, it must be preserved !” 

‘* Sir,” exclaimed Jackson, in reply, ‘it 
shall be preserved as long as there is a nerve 
in this arm!” Both of which speeches are 
concentrated enough to keep. Those who 
want rhetoric can add it for themselves—as 
we do water to the Brunswick soups, I 
was determined that General Jackson 
should enter Boston in the saddle, as I 
knew he greatly preferred this mode of lo- 
comotion. Horses had been ordered to be 
in readiness at the Norfolk House, and the 
President rejoiced in spirit as he threw bis 
leg over the fine animal which had been 
provided forhim. Mr. Thomas J. Claflin 
(the veteran conductor of the Old Colony 
Railroad, so favorably known to those who 
have traveled thereon) tells me that he saw 
Jackson mount his horse that day, and that 
it wasasight never to be forgotten. But 
alas! the dismounting was soon to follow; 
Jor wt the city line we came upon the mey- 





or, seated in a barouche, and this function- 
ary would by no means consent to have the 
President enter his dominions otherwise 
than at his side. We timidly pleaded that 
the President had been driven through a 
long day, and found himself much refreshed 
by acbange of position. It wasof no use. 
Civic etiquette was paramount, and the 
poor man was made to descend from the 
elevation to which he had risen with such 
buoyancy. The staff, however, might do 
as they pleased. So Colonel Washburn 
and I rode on either side of the august 
party in the carriage, to our great content- 
ment. 

I have no idea of providing my readers 
with free passes to the banquets, colla- 
tions, military maneuvers, and ceremonial 
visits which followed the President’s arriv- 
al. There is, however, one little matter, 
about which I was blamed most unjustly, 
which the muse of history may now be re- 
quested to put right. On the afternoon of 
the 2ist there was a review of the Boston 
Brigade, then under the command of Gen. 
Tyler and in admirablecondition. I had en- 
gaged trained parade horses for the Cabinet 
and suite,as I supposed they would all follow 
the President to the field; but in the course 
of the morning Mr. Van Buren told me 
that he had consulted the other gentlemen, 
and that they had decided unanimously 
not to appear at the review. As there 
was a great demand for horses, I sent word 
to the livery stable that those I had en- 
gaged would not be required, and they 
were, of course, instantly taken by officers 
of the Brigade. After dinner, however, 
the Vice-President sent for me, and said 
that he and his friends had reversed their 
decision, and now wanted horses to go to 
thereview. I frankly told him that I had 
given up the animals that had been en- 
gaged, and that the party must now 
take such leavings as might be had. 
Remembering that, from a militia stand- 
point, the trappings are about seven-eighths 
of the horse, I at once ordered the finest 


| military saddles, with the best quadrupeds 


under them that were procurable. They 
appeared in due time, and we mounted and 
proceeded to the ficld in good order; but 
the moment we reached the Common the 
tremendous discharge of artillery which 
saluted the President scattered the Cabinet 
in all directions. Van Buren was a good 
horseman and kept his seat; but, having 
neither whip nor spur, found himself com- 
pletely in the power of his terrified animal, 
who, commencing a series of retrograde 
movements of a most unmilitary character, 
finally brought up with his tail against the 
fence which then separated the Mall from 
the Common and refused to budge another 
inch. In the meantime, the President and 
his staff had galloped cheerfully round the 
troops and taken up their position on the 
rising ground near the foot of Joy Street, 
to receive the marching salute. ‘‘ Why, 
where’s the Vice-President?” suddenly ex- 
claimed Jackson, turning to me for an ex- 
planation. ‘‘About as nearly on the fence 
as a gentleman of bis positive political con- 
victions islikely to get,” said I, pointing him 
out. I felt well enough acquainted with 
Jackson by this time to venture upon a lit- 
tle pleasantry. ‘‘ That’s very true,” said the 
old soldier, laughing heartily; ‘‘ and you’ve 
matched him with a horse who is even 
more non-committal than his rider.” Now, 
the Democrats were very sensitive about 
Mr. Van Buren, and among them started a 
report that I had provided their prince im- 
perial with this preposterous horse in order 
to put him in a ridiculous position. I was 
much annoyed by this story, and, although 
it may be thought a little late to give it a 
formal contradiction through the press, I 
feel constrained to do so. It was the Vice- 
President’s own fault, and no neglect on 
the part of the managing aide-de-camp, 
that placed him in a position to which his 
party so reasonably objected. 

On Monday the President was confined 
to his room and, indeed, to his bed by in_ 
disposition. He asked me to read the 
newspapers to him, and took great delight 
in the narratives of Jack Downing (the 
Mark Twain of the period), who purported 
to accompany the presidential party and 
to chronicle its doings. ‘‘The Vice-Pres- 
ident must have written that,” said Jack- 
son, after some specially happy hit. ‘‘ De 
pend upon it, Jack Downing i» only Van 





Buren in masquerade.” If it were permit- 
ted to doubt the infallibility of the medical 
faculty, I should have questioned whether 
phlebotomy was the best prescription in the 
wo1ld for the thin, elderly gentleman upon 
the bed; but when my valued family 
physician, Dr. Warren, twice guided the 
lancet, a layman’s dissent would have 
been preposterous. I remember, upon an- 
other occasion, standing over the bedside 
of a friend prostrated by a not uncommon 
disorder and instinctively protesting when 
three of the most eminent physicians of 
Boston declared that there was no safety 
but in a thorough blood-letting. I men- 
tioned the disorder in question to a distin- 
guished doctor of the present day, and asked 
him whether bleeding would be resorted to 
in its treatment. ‘‘ Never!” was the prompt 
reply. ‘‘ Not under any circumstances?” 
‘* Under no circumstances whatever!” was 
the answer. Now, no sensible person would 
speak otherwise than respectfully of the 
faculties of theology, law, medicine, or 
science; and yet it does not require the 
teachings of history, but only the observa- 
tion of a single lifetime, to suggest that the 
instincts of intelligent laymen, when op- 
posed to the dicta of these august bodies, 
are—well, I will say, worth considering. 

General Jackson’s illness kept him closely 
confined for two days and prevented his 
witnesssng the entravce of the frigate 
“Constitution” to the new dry dock at the 
Charlestown Navy Yard. I attended Mr. 
Van Buren to this spectacle, and saw 
Commodore Isaac Hull, with a huge 
silver trumpet in his hand, giving com- 
mands from the same quarter-deck upon 
which he had stood during the ‘Bemorable 
battle with the “‘ Guerriére.” Twell remem- 
ber the visit which this gallant commander 
paid to my father, at Quincy, only a day or 
two after this famous sea-fight. I wasa 
boy then, and had among my possessions 
the hull of toy vessel. This my mother 
asked me to show her guest, who would tell 
me if it was a good model. I produced it, 
with some reluctance, saying that it was 
not much of a ship, for it had no masts. 
‘‘Well it has as many masts as the ‘ Guer- 
riére’!” was the reply which the bluff sailor 
stamped for life upon my memory. 

The morning of Wednesday, the 25th, 
was chilly and overcast, not at all the sort 
of day foran invalid to encounter the fa- 
tigues of travel and reception. At ten 
o'clock, nevertheless, the President ap- 
peared, and took his seat in the barouche, 
and was greeted with the acclamations 
which will always be forthcoming when 
democratic sovereignty is seen embodied in 
flesh and blood. Nery little flesh in this 
case, however, and only such trifle of 
blood as the doctors had thought not worth 
appropriating. But the spirit in Jackson 
was resolute to conquer physical infirmity. 
His eye seemed brighter than ever and all 
aglow with the mighty will which can com- 
pel the body to exccute its behests. He 
was full of conversation, as we drove to 
Cambridge, to get that doctorate whose be- 
stowal occasioned many qualms to the 
high-toned friends of Harvard. College 
degrees werethen supposed to have a mean- 
ing which has long ago gone out of them ; 
and to many excellent persons it seemed a 
degrading mummery to dub a man Doctor 
of Laws who was credited with caring for 
no laws whatever which conflicted with his 
personal will. John Quincy Adams, I re- 
member, was especially disturbed at this aca- 
demic recognition of Jackson, and actually 
asked my father, who was then president of 
the College, whether there was no way of 
avoiding it. ‘‘ Why, no,” was the reply. 
‘« As the people have twice decided that this 
man knowslaw enough to be their ruler, 
itis not for Harvard College to maintain 
that they are mistaken.” But Mr. Adams 
was not satisfied, and the bitter generaliza- 
tion of his diary that ‘‘time-serving and 
sycophancy are the qualities of all learned 
and scientific institutions” was certainly 
not to be modified by his successor’s visit 
to Cambridge. It did not require Jack 
Downing’s fun to show the delicious absurd- 
ity of giving Jackson a literary degree ; 
but the principle that wandering magis- 
trates, whether of state or nation, might 
claim this distinction bad been firmly 
established, and there were difficulties in 
limiting its application. 

Wows.seton, Mage, 











IS IT METHODISM? 





Tue character of the charges in the 
heresy trial of Dr. Thomas and of the evi- 
dence and arguments by which they were 
supported indicate a very singular position 
on the part of the prosecution, if not of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Among 
other things alleged against Dr. Thomas 
is that he does not believe that the sun once 
stood still (a charge which was thought 
antiquated even in the days of Gulileo), and 
that he was uncertain whether Job was an 
actual or ideal personage. On these views 
Dr. Parkhurst, the prosecutor, dwelt at 
great length, in his address to the commit- 
tee (or jury). After quoting the testimony 
of a woman, to the effect that three years 
ago she heard Dr. Thomas say ‘that he 
did not believe that all in the Bible was 
inspired; that he did not believe that old 
Joshua’s sun stood still or that such a man 
as old Job ever lived,” Dr. Parkhurst said 
(we quote from the official stenographic 
report of his speech, not before printed): 

‘*Now let us see what this brother has 
sinned against. Here is the Methodist Dis- 
cipline, the Discipline which this good 
brother said he believed and would obey, 
Here is the article of religion which he said 
he believed and to which he subscribed, or 
he could not have gotten into the Method- 
ist Church. He could not have come into 
the ministry. He bad to say thathe be- 
lieved this, or he could not have gotten in- 
to the ministry. Now let us see what this 
says. ‘Inthe name of the Holy Scriptures 
we do understand those canonical books of 
the Old and New Testaments of whose 
authority was never any doubt in the 
Church.’ It does not say a ‘quotation’; it 
does not say‘ fragment.’ ‘ The Holy Scrip- 
ture.’ Itis holy. By Holy Scripture we 
do understand those canonical books that 
are authority. No exception, no limitation, 
no book left out, no half book left out. It 
is the whole. ‘In the name of the Holy 
Scripture do we understand those canonical 
books of the Old and New Testament of 
whose authority was never any doubt in 
the Church.’ No question about it. And 
here brother counsel come up and say that 
Dr. Clarke doubted this, and that some 
other doctor doubted that, andthat Dr. 
Clarke and Dr. Thomas only doubted to- 
gether. I wonder if these brethren 
thought we didn’t know much. I[ 
was almost ashamed. I almost felt 
insulted that apy man should come up 
and talk such stuff in this presence. Now 
let us see what the books are. ‘Genesis, 
Exodus, the book of Job,’ and Dr. 
Thomas solemnly declared before God and 
bis conscious that he believed that the book 
of Job was Holy Scripture. That book de- 
clares that there was a man by the name of 
Job. Dr. Thomas has not yet settled the 
question whether Job ever lived or not. 
Dr. Thomas testified on the stand that he 
had not settled the question whether there 
was such a man as Job; had not settled it, 
Now, I thought, when I started out in life 
and first thought of preaching, thata man 
ought to settle this question before he be- 
gan to preach. I was verdant enough to 
think that—really thought so and actually 
believed it; and I don’t think I was much 
mistaken yet. Dr. Thomas says 
that he believes the Bible contains the sub- 
stance of the Word of God. What does 
that mean? Is that the doctrine of the 
Church? Is that Methodism? Is that this 
article of religion? There isa pile on the 
floor of something. You come up and 
testify. (It isn’t there. I am only imag- 
ining it.) You come up and testify that 
that is wheat. Another man comes up and 
says ‘Yes, it is wheat’; but one person 
says: Well, itis half something else. There 
is some straw. I said it was wheat; another 
says the substance of the wheat is in 
there; but there is a lot there that 
is not wheat. Is that Methodism? Is 
that the idea of the Church? And this 
leads us to say: What shall be received and 
what shall not, if we are allowed such lib- 
erty as this? Who shall say what we are 
to receive? I will tell you what is inevi- 
table. Every man shall carry his own 
scissors and cut out whatever touches his 
sin. That is inevitable, and every man 
wil) set himself up as a little pope and 
claim infallibility, and make a Bible to 
suit bimeelf. That ie the result, and it hee 
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aiways been the result when any man 
claimed any such right as tbis. 

need not say much more on this point. I 
would merely say Brother Thomas will 
tumble out Job; somebody else will cut 
out Moses; somebody else will cut out 
Peter; and by the time we get tbrough 
we won't have anything left. Is that the 
doctrine of the Methodist Church? It 
don’t believe any such stuff as that. No, 
it don’t.” 


In the same speech Dr. Parkhurst, in dis- 
cussing Dr. Thomas’s view of the atone- 
ment, quotes the following words from a 
reported sermon of Dr. Thomas: 

‘It was not to reconcile an angry God, 
but to reveal a father’s love and to reach 
and reconcile man and save him from sin; 
to get him out of sin into righteousness 
and thereby out of the penalty of sin.” 

On these words Dr. Parkhurst comments 
as follows: 


** Now, just look at these words. That 
is the most adroit putting of an objection- 
able doctrine Lever beard. Just take one 
word: ‘To gethim out of sin.’ How? To get 
in the sense of drawing, inclining, ivfluenc- 
ing. I don’t think that is perverting the 
word. I think that is just what he meant: 
to get out of sin, to draw him out of 
sin, to win him out of sin. Is that a sacri- 
fice for sin? What is it? It is 
something simply to win, to coax, to in- 
fluence, to get him out. That is all; to get 
him tocome. Taffy!” 

In closing this speech, Dr. Parkhurst said: 

**Now, I want to say perhaps the harshest 
thing that I have said to-night, and I leave 
itto burn. There are gray-haired, godly 
men in this city, and there are broken- 
hearted mothers in thiscity, who are weep- 
ing overthe ruin of their sons, whose down- 
fall in theater-going, dancing, beer-drink- 
ing, and card-playing began with their ac- 
ceptance of these views from Dr. Thomas.” 


No! no! 


We could give many more like specimens 
from this speech, indicating the character 
of the appeals made to the Committee. 
We shall close with one more. Speaking 
of the way in which Dr. Thomas insinu 
ates his views, Dr. Parkhurst said 


‘fle can take views that you do not be- 
lieve and are opposed to and put them in 
such a way that you are almost compelled 
to take them. And, on the other hand, he 
will take views that you love and cherish, 
and have all your days, and put them in 
such a way that you are ashamed of them.” 

And then, after stating that the prosecn- 
tion did not rely for convietion at all on 
the extracts of Dr. Thomas’s sermons, 
which were really in his favor and adduced 
only in the spirit of fair play, Dr. Park- 
hurst continued: 


** That was simply for him, We 
gave him the benefit of the best things he 
ever said on his objectionable sentiments 
and doctrine. Then we put with them 
statements made where he was not padding, 
and garovishing, and preparing for the pub- 
lic ear, and these are the things on which 
we claim we have fairly stated this man’s 
doctrine—utterances that he has made here 
and there when be was not preparing for a 
thousand people. These are the utterances 
that fairly represent the map.” 

QUERIBT. 
- I 
THE PURIFYING INFLUENCE OF 
METHODISM ON SOCIETY. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM ARTHUR. 


{AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE METHODIST CEcUMENICAL 
CONFERENCE. } 


I Takk it for grauted that in the title of this 
paper the term society is meant to include all 
groups whatever of human beings in which 
man has to live aud act in common with his 
fellow-mev. We have here to do with some- 
what other than the butterfly notion of society, 
which regards only the drawing-room, the 
dining-room, and the ball-room. Society, in 
our view, embraces at one extreme the most 
intimate (and, at the same time, that affecting 
the smallest number) relation existing between 
human beings—that, namely, of the wedded 
pair, who are but one; and embraces at the 
other extreme that relation which is at one and 
the same time the most distant and yet the 
one involving stupendous moral issues to the 
greatest number—namely, the relation of nation 
to nation, or of one nation to all the rest. In 
the bond that unites into one a man and a 
woman we have the germ of all human society; 
and ip the relations that bind nation to nation 
we bave its ultimate development. 








When, therefore, we speak of purifying and 
elevating society, we must take into our view 
the social duties arising out of the conjugal 
relation and out of those other domestic rela- 
tions which flow from it—namely, the parental, 
the filial, and the fraternal relation. We must 
further take into view all the social duties 
which arise out of such relations as, in the 
system of Christianity, are but extensions of 
the fraternal relation; the relations, namely, 
of neighbor, of fellow-townsman, of fellow- 
countryman, of fellow in craft or calling, and 
finally of fellow-man. We are not permitted 
by the Gospel to hold that any man, however 
separated from us in nation, religion, or man- 
ners, is a person with whom we have no tie of 
kindred. We are not, indeed, permitted to 
regard him, however far removed, as further 
removed than a brother fallen and in a far 
country ; @ brother over whose character we 
may mourn, but over whose recovery we 
should be bound to rejoice. 

We find society, then, inthe carriage where 
the young couple sit for the first time side by 
side as manand wife. We find society again 
in the narsery, where brothers dwell and sis- 
ters meet. We find society on the lawn or on 
the village green, where children romp. We 
find it where the school hums, and the fair 
dazzles the boys and diverts the upgrown. We 
find it at the family table, inthe friendly par- 
ty, in the great reception, in the national gala. 
We find it inthe knot of cronies around the 
sinithy-fire or the ale-bench. We find it in the 
barrack-room, the ship’s forecastle, and the 
ship’scabin. We find it, too, in the market, 
the exchange, the shareholders’ meeting, the 
chamber of commerce, and the directors’ 
board. We find it in the gambling-den, in the 
prayer- meeting, and in the public sports. We 
find itin the hall of legislature, in the court 
of justice, inthe congress of diplomatists, in 
the conclave of the Vatican, in the meetings 
of pote and kings. In all these several 
positions human being stands to human 
being in relations wherein, by his mode of 
dealing with his fellows, he may make them 
happier or less happy. Often may make 
them better or less good; while, at the same 
time, by the same dealing, he may make him- 
self either better or worse. 

The association of two children for a single 
day involves a relation out of which may arise 
a lifelong friendship or a spite durable as their 
days. The association of two uations fu a sin- 
gle transaction, or at one point of territory, in- 
volves a relation out of which may arise all the 
unspeakable moral issues involved in a war. 


When, therefore, we speak of purifying and 
elevating society, the terms are so large that 
they lead us to think of a purified and elevated 
discharge of every duty arising out of any 
social relation whatever, from the relations of 
wedlock up to those of empire with empire. 
It is the mission of the Christian Church, 
viewed on its social side, to bring about a puri- 
fled and elevated discharge of all such duties; 
and, asa portion of that Church, Methodism 
has been called to do its part in fulfillment of 
this benign mission. 

It is admitted on all bands that the age to 
which Methodism took its rise was one in 
which society, taken in every sense, abounded 
in moral evils. The mode in which the new 
form of Christian energy grappled with those 
evils was not by special Organizations, directed 
against this or that vice. It aimed at making 
good men and good women, assured that 
every one of these would become the center of 
moral forces, repelling evil in society and at- 
tracting good. It loudly called on every wrong- 
doer to repent. Even where this call was un- 
heeded it awoke a consciousness of liability to 
rebuke, often a consciousness that the rebuke 
was well merited; but wherever it was obeyed 
the turning from bis ways of one evil-doer 
conveyed a rebuke to his fellow-sinners—a re- 
buke more penetrating than words could give 
and one which coupled condemnation of sin 
with an example of emancipation from its 
thralldom. Inthe society to which every con- 
verted sinner belonged his new life operated 
as a lever for its purification and elevation ; 
and the total purifying and elevating force ex- 
erted in any one neighborhood by Methodism 
would always beclosely proportioned, first, to 
the numbers who were converted by its instru- 
mentality and, secondly, by the degree of 
holy living attained to by such converts. 

All the miners in a gang, all the colliers in a 
pit, all the soldiers in a company, all the 
laborers on a farm, witnessing the new life of 
one or two comrades, would be conscious of a 
new sort of moral appeal addressing itself to 
their sense of right and wrong. And so in 
any group of men in business, or professions, 
or in any social circle the change of some 
acquaintances from a vicious life toa godly 
one would send rebukes shooting into many 
consciences ; and even if these rebukes were 
resented, they would tend to form a moral 

entiment higher than would have existed 
had they never been felt. 

In proportion to the frequency of conver- 
sions would always be the iteration of such 
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practical appeals to conscience, and in propor- 
tion also would be their cumulative effect in 
creating a higher moral tone. But one map 
pre-eminent for righteousness, one whose 
happy, blameless, benevolent, useful living 
rose far above the common level even of re- 
ligious people, would, in this respect, produce 
more impression on a neighborhood than 
would a considerable number of sincere but 
stumbling Christians. Of such bright and 
warm-hearted servants of God and man the 
Methodist revival ever and anon raised up ex- 
amples which were fair to look upon; men 
who made their careless neighbors say in their 
hearts: If there be little in other people’s re- 
ligion, there is reality in his. And this effect 
once produced in any mind, not only are the 
ideas of duty and virtue arrayed to that mind 
in new forms, but they are connected with the 
supreme spring of motive, the remembrance of 
God. The great sinner converted into a be- 
liever was, in popular language, the mon- 
ument of grace; but a still greater monument 
(one whose long-sustained influence commem- 
orated the sufficiency of grace in all the 
changes of life) was the man whom the young 
had always known as a saint, whom the old 
hardly remembered as a worldly man, and 
whom old and young would trust as the 
friend of all, the enemy of none—a map whose 
presence made goodness appear sweet and 
made a sinful action appear as something 
which could not be just then done. Doubt- 
less, there were to be found among the Meth- 
odists examples of the sour morallst, or, per- 


‘baps, by exception exceedingly rare, of the 


cynical one; but such men were not of the 
Methodist type and rather limited than ex- 
tended the moral effect of the movement. 
It was the men and women who were happy 
in their holiness and holy in their happiness 
who among the Methodists, as in every branch 
of the Church, effectively fulfilled their mission 
in purifying and elevating society. 


When the spectacle opposed to daily obser- 
vation in a neighborhood became that not only 
of a holy man or of a holy woman, but of a 
couple walking together in holiness ; and or- 
dering their house so as to make it to their 
own childien the brightest spot on earth and 
aspot from which it seemed not hard to goto 
Heaven ; and to make it to the common con- 
scieuce of the neighborhood an example of 
such ahome as if, were it copied everywhere, 
would make earth the tranquil abode of a 
happy household. When the spectacle took 
this form, the moral sentiment of the ueigh- 
borhood was inseusibly but in a very high de- 
gree purified and elevated. Homes where 
family affections, family virtues, family in- 
struction, family training are animated by the 
love of God and man; homes where all these 
bask in the warmth of a domestic hearth, 
which, lighted by fire from Heaven, is fed with 
fuel drawn from all the accessible flelds of 
earth, easily become generating centers of 
social power, centers where is generated that 
kind of power tbat purifies and elevates. Of 
all the good soldiers who in the Methodist 
ranks have fought against sin, fought for 
righteousness and peace, how large has been 
the proportion who traced back their impulse 
and decision so to spend their days to the hap- 
py influence of home, sweet, sweet home. In 
that one community, wherein meet together 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, 
mesters and servants, lies the germ of all in- 
stitutions whereof the ruling elements are au- 
thority, law, order, obedience, equal rights, 
and acommon loyalty to a common interest, 
Methodist moral influence was first and most 
largely personal; it was also domestic ; but 
from the first it further and in a form alto- 
gether its own became social. 

Eveu in Christendom what men call com- 
pany had been generally devoted only to 
eating, drinking, and amusements. If men, 
when they meet io company, abstained from 
trying to make one another silly or wicked ; if 
they did not either stimulate themselves or 
tempt others to conduct and speech of ques- 
tionable tendency; if they avoided profanity, 
gambling, intemperance, and indecorum, they 
were taken to have carried social morals to a 
high level. In fact, one of the most frequent 
and most accepted pleas in mitigation of blame 
for misconduct was ‘‘company.”’ For men to 
meet in company in order to make one another 
wiser and better was looked upon as belong- 
ing rather to the exotic culture of a few 
philosophers or ascetics than to every-day in- 
stitutions for common men and women. 

Early amid the movements of the Methodist 
revival sprang up a vew form of company. 
Common men and women, common youths 
and maidens met together in small companies 
on purpose to help one another to love God 
more and serve him better, to help one another 
to bear their burdens cheerfully, to do their 
daily tasks thoroughly, to fight a good fight 
against all sin, to love their neighbors, and to 
spread on earth the Kingdom of Heaven. This 
fellowship brought out the best ideas of the 
thoughtful, the most practical maxims of the 
prudent, the holiest aspirations of the devout, 





and the instructive experiences of all. It thus 
cleared and broadened for each person bis 
ideal of his individua! religious life, and at 
the same time gave him a high conception of 
what human intercourse might be. It mar- 
velously augmented the self-diffusing force 
of Methodist moral influence. From the week- 
ly class-meeting went out often, as live coals 
from the altar, souls intent on kindling a fire 
which earth and hell might strive to quench 
and strive in vain. For, in feeling, on the one 
hand, what a blessing human fellowship might 
be made, and remembering, on the other hand, 
how frequently society wrought the ruin of 
the young and capable, the Methodist did not 
regard his own happier lot as due either to 
personal merit on his part or to a partiality 
on the part of God for him above other men. 
He believed that he, a sinner, had found grace, 
and that similar grace, without price and with- 
out stint, was free for all sinners. 

This persuasion of the freeness of grace for 
al] was one important limb of that compound 
lever which Methodist moral influence brought 
to bear for the elevation of society. A related 
limb.of the same compound lever was the per- 
suasion that the laws and precepts of Chris* 
tianity were all intended to be practically 
carried into life and actien, and that the grace 
of God was of sufficiency equal to that practi” 
cal end. No man was so far fallen as to be 
below the reach of the grace of God. No pre- 
cept was so high up as to be above the reach 
of the grace of God. Therefore did the Method- 
ist aim at purifying not here and there a few, 
but the whole human race; and aimed also at 
elevating it even to the stature of a perfect 
oan in Christ. 

And the work of forwarding this puritica- 
tion and elevation was not merely professional 
or official. Each member who had the fire in 
him found his own sphere for action somehow. 
The work of the pastor and teacher was one; 
that of the private member another. The 
spontaneous action of private members was 
the measure of the diffusive force of the cen- 
tral power. 

Another agent was the itinerant character of 
the ministry, by means of which an influence 
intense at any one point was carried over wide 
surfaces. The periodical appearance in a quiet 
country town, in a lone farm-bouse, or among 
pioneer settlers in newly-opened tracts of a 
bold witness against prevalent sins and a 
fervent advocate of every neglected virtue was 
a social power of no small account. The 
homes into which these travelers were received 
on their rounds were often of the bumblest, 
and not unfrequently were they the first in 
their neighborhood to rise out of the level of 
their class and begin u« movement upward. In 
homes of a different class it often appeared 
that the one which received the preacher on hig 
round was the one where first hospitality ceased 
to be connected with intemperance and whence 
first there went out through the vicinity an 
influence in favor of purer family life. 

Another element of moral influence that 
operated silently but profoundly was the dis- 
cipline exercised in the Methodist churches 
over both ministers and members. Men will 
fall, and the common conscience, recognizing 
this fact, does not condemn a system merely 
on account of lapses on the part of some 
adherents, unless the system covers them. 
But so often had the spectacle been exhibited 

one directly tending to demoralize a com- 
munity), the spectacle of a minister fallen 
from Christian morals, and yet upheld by 
Church authority, in charge of the souls and 
morals of a community—so common, indeed, 
had this spectacle long been in the non-re- 
formed churches and so frequent had it 
become in the reformed ones that the public 
conscience, though never at rest on the sub- 
ject, had almost ceased to revolt. The evi- 
dence which soon came to light that if in the 
Methodist churches a minister fell he could, 
by a discipline of easy procedure and prompt 
issue, be deposed was in itself no small con- 
tribution toward forming a conscience on the 
consistency of public men. And as to private 
members: when the neighbors of a man found 
that his life no longer responded to his pro- 
fession, and began to think ill of the Church, 
they sometimes learned that she had required 
him to choose between his sins and her fel- 
lowship, and that, on giving proof that he 
adhered to his sins, he had severed from ttat 
fellowship, whereupon they began to feel a 
new moral impression—an impression that 
with some Christianity was in earnest. 


Methodist moral influence has always been 
essentially personal. By no means ignoring 
the value of good institutions, much less of 
good laws, it has all along assumed that botb 
institutions and laws are fruits of the moral 
qualities of the people among whom they 
spring up, and bas all along heard behind it 
a voice, saying: ‘‘ Make the tree good and the 
fruit will be good also.” It has assumed that 
good men and women willcall for and originate 
good institutions and good laws, and thst 
when worked by bed men and women the best 

nstitutions become corrupt, and when guarded 
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by such the best laws lapse into dead letter. 
Methodism has not so much concerned itself 
with settling the lines of the structure as with 
furnishing the living stones out of which, on 
one set of lines or another, could be built an 
habitation of God through the Spirit. 

But, in developing personal activity, institu- 
tions, lapsed or even lost, rose in one case out 
of defaced if not crumbling remains, in others 
out of their embers. The ministry of the 
Gospel, laden with titles, raiment, and fat- 
ness of earthly good, had come to be general- 
ly regarded asa profession with many prizes, 
and calling for slender gratifications and next 
to no self-sacrifice. A ministry arose sub- 
sisting on a pittance and toiling as workmen 
toil; a ministry in which eminence led to no 
worldly position or political rank ;a ministry 
in which the return for great services ren- 
dered was with greater love and respect only 
the demand for more service. Out of this 
ministry sprang a branch reaching forth to for- 
eign missions, and whether men of the world 
hated or liked the object of the worker at 
home, of the adventurer abroad, they often 
felt that he was aman giving to a public ix- 
terest talents and an amount of toil which, if 
cnly given to his private interests, would raise 
him to prosperity. The effect of this specta- 
cle was not small on men in secular pursuits ; 
its effect on the Christian ministry, viewed as 
a whole, in all nations, was exceedingly great. 
It would be bard to describe, in the course of 
time, a purification and elevation more signal 
than that which characterizes the Christian 
ministry all over the world at this moment, as 
compared with its character and repute when 
first the churches were shut against John Wes- 
ley. 

Out of the merest embers of the primitive 
Christian order—embers hardly allowed to live 
by clerical assumptions—arose the old institu- 
tion of what is called lay agency. This big 
word only means that it was not considered in 
Methodism that the ordinary particles of 
leaven should leaven all, fermenting and 
spreading to certain dignified particles, select- 
ed in proportions of one in a thousand or one 
in ten thousand. So the ordinary particles 
began to move, instinct with a life that gave 
no reasons and that heeded no rebukes; to 
move because the mass in which they lay 
hidden was capable of being leavened and of 
becoming one whole and wholesome lump ; 
to move because the life was in them, the 
inert mass around them, and they must move; 
to move nut by the rules and successions of 
a carnal commandment, a thing of orders and 
genealogies, but by the power of an endless 
life, of that endless life which at its point of 
fullness in the great High Priest overflows 
into all his members. 

Out of this recovered life sprang a vast 
and multiform activity; personal, yet often 
grouped; local, yet everywhere reproduced; 
spontaneous, yet speedily making its own or- 
ganization; and after along while the world 
awoke and called it lay agency. But during 
the whole time the effect had been silently 
going on upon the general mind of a specta- 
ele in which swarms were seen all astir, run- 
ning to and fro, preaching, teaching, visiting 
the sick, gathering in children off the streets, 
making books, lending them, giving them 
away, rearing buildings, making garments, 
sitting in committees, breaking out In new 
and unexpected places and forms of activity; 
swarms that not only improved the sunny 
hour, but faced the east wind and the snow- 
storm ; swarms which, when their cells were 
built and their honey gathered, had plainly 
toiled not to laden their own board with 
sweets, but tosweeten the life-bread of others. 
When men of the world saw the stonemason 
and the shopkeeper, the dcctor and the mer- 
chant, the attorney and the manufacturer de- 
vote the strength left from daily toil to toil 
for others, without fee or reward, just doing 
the work for love of it, and not only doing it, 
but spending on it much of their own bardly- 
earned money, the observers might dislike the 
men, they might despise the work, but they 
could not help seeing in this prodigious out- 
lay of unpaid labor for the building of a living 
temple the healthy spectacle of effort elevated 
by an idea, and that idea one tending to the 
purification of society. 

‘“*A power”? says the title of the paper. A 
power! Power often transmits itself by hid- 
den shafts and strikes out at a distance, even 
within enclosures walled off from the sight of 
the firing process by which the power is gener- 
ated. How often have walls, high and thick, 
been put up to prevent the polite public from 
learning that this highly-lauded worker and 
that beneficent work, though operating within 
unobjectionable enclosures, were debtors to 
the vulgar Methodist firing-house for the pow- 
er. All that we have to do in presence of such 
weaknesses is to smile, and to overcome by 
carefully noting and confessiug our own debts, 
whether as individuals or whether as denom- 
inations, to all the servants of our blessed Lord 
who bear other cames and to all branches of 
his Universal Church, no matter of what nation 





or of what rites. Weare in verytruth debt- 
ors to all—to some debtors in much and im- 
mensely; and we shall always do more for the 
purifying and elevating of society by showing 
aready mind in acknowledging our debts to 
our fellow-servants than by seizing them by 
the throat if they appear disposed to deny 
their debts to us. 

When society in Africa underwent for all 
future time that pregnant change which took 
place when the flag of England, from being 
the banner of the slaver, became the pavilion 
of the captive, much of the power behind 
Wilberforce was ‘contributed by Methodism. 
When society in Asia underwent the pregnant 
change which took place when the flag of En- 
gland, from being the protection of the suttee- 
pile, became the protection of the widow, 
some part of the power behind Lord William 
Bentinck was lent by Methodism. And so in 
all efforts, whether by pure literature or good 
schooling, by kindly upward associations, by 
generous international sentiment, by city 
missions, by Bible-women, or by sick-visiting, 
much of the power, first in the form of the 
life-impulse, then in that of the tentative 
efforts, and always in that of willing workers, 
bas been contributed by Methodism. 


But on these points I do not dwell. They 
are not to be forgotten in history; but their 
value to us would be worse than lostif we 
referred to them either as boasting of our- 
selves or as abating one jot of the just praise 
due to our fellow-Christians. ‘he value of 
these facts to us is this, and that value is 
great: they show us that when power from on 
high is received into humble hearts the reach 
of its operation is not bounded by fences, 
either social or ecclesiastic. They show us 
that, if with our present numbers (and num- 
bers are the measure of the fuel, though not 
of the power) we receive from the flame that 
burns before the throne as much fire as did 
our fathers, the power generated will travel 
into the inmost courts of citadels walled up to 
heaven, and there, in one form or in another, 
work wonders to the praise of God. 

Methodist moral influence has in some 
measure affected many races of men. Some 
of tlc master races it has scarcely approached. 
The potent old Arab race has barely felt its 
touch ; the widespread and even yet mighty 
old Berber race we may say not at all; the 
Slay and the Tartar races in only indirect 
ways or in the measure of a mere commence- 
ment; the Greek race only indirectly ; what 
is absurdly enough called the Latin race to an 
extent directly which is already traceable 
and indirectly to a much greater degree, 
though to one which, as yet, is really naught 
in the eye of the politician or of those philoso- 
phers whose wisdom estimates actual processes 
only by the test of long manifest results. 

On the Hindu and the Chinese races the 
action of Methodism directly is still both of re- 
cent origin and limited extent. The fields on 
which its operation has been most powerful 
have been among three races of wide diffu- 
sion and gigantic capabilities—the Anglo- 
Saxon race, the African race, and the Polyne- 
sian race. When the work of Methodism 
began, these three races might be taken as 
representing the three elevating and purifying 
forces constantly preached to us by those who 
think they know and that we only dream. 
These three forces are the life, irresistible im- 
prover, the very name of which may account 
for anything; and Nature, enchanting govern- 
ess, who fails not to train in her nursery chil- 
dren of aerial innocence ; and, finally, civiliza- 
tion, that wondrous professor in whose col- 
lege irresistible lights combine to make all 
sone wise and all fathers glad. 

The ancient African race bad seen all that 
age could of itself do for us. It was old, very 
old when the name Anglo-Saxon had never 
been proaounced or printed. The Polynesian 
race had enjoyed all the benefits of the gentle 
tuition of Nature in her fairest attire. The 
Anglo-Saxon race stood high among the pupils 
of civilization, whether regarded from a na- 
tional or a municipal, from an industrial or a 
literary, from a commercial or scientific, from 
a military or courtly point of view. Yet what 
were these races, as touching social virtues, 
when Methodism arose? The Anglo-Saxon 
country gentleman, brave, free, sincere, was 
often a coarse sot. The Anglo-Saxon crowd, 
in general law-abiding, was one of the rudest 
of human mobs. The Anglo-Saxon colliers of 
Kingswood and Newcastle, of Wednesbury 
and Madely were among the roughest boors 
alive. And the child of Nature in Polynesia, 
instead of being akin to sylphs and zephyrs, 
was nearer akin to the furies as a savage; 
and the heir of all the ages in Africa was in 
every act achild and in every social arrange- 
ment needing to begin. 

Among these three races, then, Methodism 
has laid out the main part of ite strength. It 
has dealt with the Anglo-Saxon race on the 
ancestral soil, where it tills its few narrow 
acres under the guidance of an ancient mon- 
archy. It has dealt with it beyond the ocean, 
where amid recent wilds it gazes out into 
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boundless openings and expands under the 
guidance ofa young republic. It has dealt 
with it in British colonies—in Australia, in 
British North America, and Southern Africa. 
It has dealt with it in colonies of pure English- 
men-Americans, struggling with nothing but 
Nature, in colonies mixed as between English 
or Americans, and French in Canada and 
Louisiana, as between English and Dutch at 
the Cape. It has dealt with it in free settle- 
ments, where slavery never appeared. It has 
dealt with it in mixed piantations, where Anglo- 
Saxon and African stood to one another in the 
relative position of slave and slave-owner. It 
has dealt with it where the Anglo-Saxon set- 
tler dwelt side by side with aboriginal races, 
mixed with Red Indians or Zulus, with canni- 
bal Maories in New Zealand, or receutly 
Christianized cannibals in Fiji, It has dealt 
with it under all its strangely various phases, 
and will yet have to deal with it in new phases 
which we do not now foresee, but which its 
extending relations with other races will bring 
into view. But in one posture, just alludedto, 
will it, we may confidently believe, never more 
have to deal with the Anglo-Saxon—the posi- 
tion of a slaye-owner authorized by law. As 
to this race, what has been accomplished in 
he past is sufficient to encourage effort for 
the work that has to be donein the future; 
but that work is yet far too vast to allow us to 
waste time in boasting of things done or to 
allow us to forget where our strength lies, 

With the African race Methodism has had to 
deal both in its fatherland, and in the colonies 
of the West Indies, and the States of Ameri- 
ca. Inthe two last it has bad to deal with it 
inthe day of bondage, in the day of emanci- 
pation, and now in the day of settled freedom. 
Of it, again, we may say that what bas been 
done is sufficient to encourage us as to the 
vastly greater work that remains to be done. 

With the Polynesian race we have had to 
deal in its native state of savagism, and now 
in various degrees of a Christianized condi- 
tion and of settled government. Of it, as of 
the other two, we may affirm that what God 
has wrought warrants us to work on, with good 
hope that there are good things in store for 
the laborers who shall take up our toil. 
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BisHop Henry Ustic ONDERDONK, 1789—1858, 


He was born in New York and graduated at 
Columbia, 1805; studied medicine in London 
and took the degree of M. D. in Edinburgh, 
1810; ordained deacon, 1815; ministered at 
Canandaigua, N. Y., 1816; rector of St. Ann’s, 
Brooklyn, 1820; assistant Bishop of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1827; at Bishop White’s death, 1836, 
succeeded him ; suspended 1844, and restored 
1856. Though much less generally distin- 
guished than Bishop Doane and Dr. Muhlen- 
berg, and of poetic ability inferior to theirs, 
his hymnologic services, both as writer and 
compiler, were considerable enough to deserve 
larger recognition than they have usually 
received and a somewhat prominent rank 
amoog American hymnists. These services 
were rendered entirely through the Prayer- 
Book Collection of 1826. Apart from that, I 
have never heard of his making a rhyme. 
Though not one of the committee, he, ‘ on in- 
vitation, had acted with the sub-committee, 
which, in fact, consisted of bim and myself,” 
says Dr. Muhlenberg; and it has been gen- 
erally understood that that book, such as it 
was, was mainly his work. Some of his con- 
tributions thereto are still used by Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, 
Lutherans, Reformed, and whatever other 
home sects employ hymns not of theirown mak- 
ing, as well as by hisown people. Those who 
sang them have hardly needed to be troubled 
with asuspicion that they came from an un- 
worthy hand. This author’s weaknesses were 
forgiven long ago, before the sufferings they 
caused were ended. 

His nine lyrics, though none of them is great, 
are all worth mention, either for intrinsic 
qualities or outward acceptance. Only three 
of them have failed to make some way beyond 
the Episcopal Church. His talent seems of 
that gentle, moderate sort which has done so 
much useful workin this field and which no 
hymn-collector or critic may despise. His best 
and most successful piece (it may be found 
everywhere) is one of the purest and sweetest 
of all songs of invitation. 

“ The Sprit in our hearts 
Is whispering : Sinner, come.” 
Either there is a curious accidental resem- 
blance or he based this on a lyric by Dr. Gib- 
bons, 1769. As that is not at all known, I give 
itin full. It is on the same text, Rev. xxii, 17: 
* The Spirit in the Word 


And in his Motions cries: 
*Come to the Fountain-Head of Life, 





And come for large supplies.’ 





“ The Bride, the Church on Earth, 
And Church in Heaven combine 
To bid unworthy Sinners come 
And drink the Joys Divine. 


“Let him that hears the Call 
Spring from his long Delay, 
And charge his Soul to run, to fly, 
And seize the Bliss To-day. 


“Let him who feels his Thirst, 
Nor can endure its Rage, 
Come to Salvation’s copious Springs, 
And all his Pains assuage. 


“And whosoever will 
Is welcome to receive 
The Streams of everlasting Life, 
That Heaven will freely give. 


“ Jesus, is this thy Voice ? 
We bless the gracious Call, 
And fly with joyful Haste to Thee, 
Our Saviour and our All.” 

Any reader who takes the trouble to com- 
pare this with our familiar hymn will see that 
(if Onderdonk had the above before him) he 
merely followed the thought and did not bor- 
row a single line, unless it were the unaltered 
words of Scripture. His verses are his own 
and much better than those which suggested 
them. Seeing how rare Gibbons’s book was 
(and is) in this country, and that scarce any 
other volumes contain this piece, I cannot 
feel sure that our author ever saw it; but, if 
not, it is an almost singularly close parallel. 

“When, Lord, to this our western land.” 
This has won a good deal of acceptance, ow- 
ing to the dearth of hymns for home missions 
and to its pronouncedly American character. 
Another of the same sort— 
“On Zion and on Lebanon "— 
is admitted by Dr. Hitchcock. 
“How wondrous and great 
Thy works, God of praise” — 
is an excellent little missionary hymn, but not 
much known beyond the Episcopal Church. 
“ Sinner, rouse thee from thy sleep,” 

is an exhortation of small merit but a good 
deal circulated. Another like it— 

“Seek, my soul, the narrow gate "— 
was not admitted to the P. E. Hymnal in 1871, 
The progress of taste is gradually making peo- 
ple feel that this sort of thing should be con- 
fined to the sermon and excluded from what 
professes to be prayer and praise. 

“ Although the vine its fruit deny.” 
A paraphase of Habakkuk ili, 17—19, adopted 
by several books. 

“Though I should seek to wash me clean.” 

A meditation or argument, of no hymnioc 
character or lyric force, founded on Job ix, 
80—83. The last three stanzas of it were un- 
necessarily retained in the P. E. Hymnal, 
which strangely omitted a much better and 
more usable piece, based upon I[ Chronicles 
xxix, 10—13: 

“ Blest be Thou, the God of Israel."’ 
This is in several leading collections. 

Three more of the 212 Prayer-Book hymns 
were in part written or rewritten by Onder- 
donk, and all of these have met acceptance 
without. 

“Heirs of unending life.” 
The first stanza and part of the second are his. 
The rest is from Beddome’s piece, beginning 

“That we might walk with God.” 
“Ah! how shall fallen man.” 

Rewritten from the seventh Scotch Para- 
phrase, which again was based on Watts, 
Book I, hymn 86. 

“ The gentle Saviour calls 

Our children to his breast.”’ 
Both Dr. Hatfield and Dr. Hitchcock credit 
this to Onderdonk, who altered or rewrote it 
from Doddridge’s familiar 
“ See Israel's gentle Shepherd stands.” 

The above is no vast array of hymn-work, 
either in quantity or quality; but it entitles 
this Bishop to a place and kindly remembrance 
among our home writers. 


Biblical Research, 


AN INTERESTING PASSAGE. 


BY THE REV. B. PICK, PH.D. 














It is a well-known fact thatin the wrilings 
of the Early Church fathers a number of say- 
ings of Christ are extant which are not found 
in the Gospels. As far as possible, these so- 
called traditional sayings bave been given in 
our article “Sayings, Traditional, of Christ,’ 
in McClintock and Strong’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia.” A 
very interesting passage, which is now no 
more extant in the Gospels, is found in the 
Talmud in the following connection. In the 
Babylonian Talmud, Treatise Sabbath, fol, 
116, cols. Land 2, we read thus: “‘ Imma Salome 
was the wife of Rabbi Eliezer and tho sister 
of Rabban Gamaliel. There was in the neigh- 
borhood a certain philosopher, who had the 
name that he would not take a bribe. They 
wisbed to have a laugh at him. Soshe brought 
him a golden lamp (as a present) and they 
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went before him. She sald: I wish that they 
should apportion unto me of the property of 
our family. He (the philosopher) said to them: 
Apportion it. He (Gamaliel) sald to him (the 
philosopber): We have it written ‘ where there 
{s a son, a daughter does not inherit.’ He (the 
philosopher) answered him: From the day that 
ye were driven from your land the law of Moses 
was taken away, and another law given in which 
tt is writien; The son and the daughter shall 
inherit alike. Next day he (Gamaliel) brought 
him a Libyan cup. He (the philosopher) 
said to them: [ have looked further on 
in the book, and it is written in it: / am 
not come to take from the law of Moses, nor 
to add to the !aw of Moses amTIcome, She said 
to him: Let thy light shine like the lamp,”’ ete. 
Thus far the Talmud. The question is: 
What is meant by “philosopher”? The 
commentaries surrounding the text of the 
Talmud explain it in different ways, which 
shows that the reading as we have it now is 
not the correct one, Thus, one commentator 
explains it by “Sadducee,” another by “ as- 
tronomer.’”’ Leoy, in his “ Talmudischer Lex 
icon,” explained it by “‘judge.’? The Munich 
MS. reads x>p xpp25p, which would sound 
like ‘‘a certain episcopa”—éricxoroc, Itis cer- 
tain that the word cannot mean “astronomer,” 
as the Aruch would explain it, nor Sadducee, 
as Rashi explains, since the Sadducees were 
Jews and could not have spoken as did the 
philosopher. Even if we accept Rasbi’s ex- 
planation, a ‘‘ Sadducee,”’ it can only mean a 
** Christian’; for on the same page (col. 1) 
he tells us that the ‘‘ books of the Sadducees”’ 
are like ‘‘the Gospels,”’ which would imply 
that, according to Rashi, a “‘ Sadducee ” and a 
‘Christian’? were equivalent. There is yet 
another point which proves that the ‘ phi- 
losopher’’ must have been a Christian. For 
‘another law,” old editions read Sy “y 
(evangelium, gospel), which is probably the orig 
inal reading, whilst the reading ‘another 
law” is due to the 
arises: 


censors. The question 
Was the passage “ The son and the 
daughter sball inherit alike” to the Gospels or 
not? That it was in the Gospels cannot be 
questioned, since the other passage agrees 
in essentials with Matt. v, 17: ** Think not that 
lcame to destroy the law orthe prophets; 1 
came not to destroy, but to fulfill.” From this 
it would seem that the passage belonged to 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, which, however, 
cannot now be decided. May be that the 
citations here are from ove of the recensions 
of the Gospels .current at the time, but 
which one it was it is impossible to decide. 
At any rate, we learn this much. Since Rabban 
Gamaliel was born in the year 10, at the time 
of this occurrence he must have been quite 
old, inasmuch as reference is made to the de 
struction of thetemple. By placing the time 
before A. D. 70—100, we see: 1, that at a very 
early period the Gospel or Gospels were al- 
ready extant, even outside of the holy city, 
since Gamaliel lived at Iabneh, which, accord- 
ing to If Mage. xii, 7, was 270 stadia from 
Jerusalem; 2, that Christians acted as judges 
even in civil matters; 3, that their integrity 
were such that even a man like Gamaliel, who 
acted as president of the school at lamnia, 
would go before them and adhere to their de- 
elsion ; 4, that the relation between the Syn- 
agogue and the Church was of a friendly 
nature. In connection with this, we may also 
state that the very husband of Imma Salome 
was brought before the Roman governor on 
the accusation of being mixed up with Chris. 
tianity, and that he admitted that he had been 
much captivated bya saying reported in the 
name of a Certain One (i. ¢., Jesus), for which 
compare Treatise Aboda Zarah, fol. 16, col. 
2, aud Midrash Koheleth, or Ecclesiastes, i, 8, 
which may be read in Wunuscber’s translation 
(* Bibliotheca Raubbinica,”’ p. 18). This fact is the 
more remarkable since it shows that not only 
Christians suffered at the hands of the civil 
power for being, as was supposed, Jews; but 
also Jews were brought before the Roman 
gevernors upou the accusation of being 
Christians—a point of great importance to 
writers on the history of the Early Church. 
ALLEGHUENY, Pa, 
cI 

AmonG the more interesting papers read at 
the meeting of the Oriental Congress, in Ber- 
lin, was ove by Brugsch Pasha, “On the 
Exyptian Ethnological Table.” The name 
hitherto read “ Rutennu” he proposes to 
read /itennu, and identify it with the Assyrian 
iltanu (“north”), the original situation of the 
yeople meant being uear the source of the 
Euphrates. ‘ Khar,” one of the Egyptian 
auames of Phoenicia, be identifies with the As- 
syrian Akhurru (“west”), a name given to 
Phoenicia. The Hyksos, or Menti, he brings 
from the mountains of Elam, Menti-nu-Satu 
denoting the districts of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. At avother session Dr. Guthe de- 
scribed the ancieut city walls he had discovered 
at Jerusalem at the mouth of the Tyropeon 
Valley. 

.... The Louvre will soon receive a fine lot 
of Babylovian antiquities from Zello, collected 
py M,. de Sarzec, while at Bassorah. There 
are several large statues covered with inserip- 
tious of Gudea, King of Zergul, B. C. 2280. 
There are some Ene cylinders and terra-cotta 
tablets, 








Sanitary. 

It is not surprising that the meeting of the 
International Medical Congress, held in Au- 
gust last, at London, has excited the attention 
of the entire civilized world. Of all the sci- 
ences, medicine is that which most has to do 
with human life, and, therefore, cannot but 
excite intense human interest. Sir William 
Gull went so far as to claim that “ almost 
every gern. of scientific thought has sprung in 
some way from medicine.’’ How true this is 
ouly those may know who know the element- 
ary history of progress in physics and how in- 
troductory thereto was even the crude know]- 
edge of physicians. No one can be more 
amazed with the amount of valuable knowl- 
edge imparted at the meeting than those who 
were present. One could well stand con- 
founded with the outpouring of science and 
the fullness of art experience which flowed 
from the lips of men most of whom had 
already made a hearing for themselves by 
achievements already admitted. But, as we turn 
to these addresses and debates, and read their 
weighty record, and tarry over some, each sen- 
tence of which {s full of condensed thought or of 
marvelous record of fact, we are all the more 
powerfully because more deliberately im- 
pressed with the results that must accrue. 
Were this a inedical, instead of a sanitary de- 
partment, we should feel it profitable for our 
readers to hear something as to each general 
address and as to each of the sixteen sections 
into which the Congress was divided. Indeed, 
certain aspects of each have so come to im- 
press themselves upon thoughtful men and 
upon the general intelligence that it would 
not be venturesome to ask our readers to turn 
attention to these subjects. 

As to sanitary science and art, it can safely 
be said that it received ite formal installation 
into high position and gained the highest recog- 
nition asa key totbe progress of the future. 
One can sit down and from the records of each 
department glean enough as to it to show that 
it is not a spectalty, but so has come to per- 
meate the practical art of medicine as to be 
the very warp into which the great woof is 
now interwoven. This is vastly important to 
the interests of the people, since there was a 
time when the medical profession was quite 
disposed to regard bygiene as a mere 
philanthropic utterance, alongside of prac- 
tice, and one which might, if extended, 
tend, at least, to interfere with the business 
prospects of those who thought it their 
work to get paid for treating sick people, 
rather than to try to keep others well. Prof. 
Virchow, therefore, correctly claims that now 
**hygiene and prophylactics belong to medi- 
cine as to no other science,” and takes refuge 
for the pay part of our service in the fact that 
‘“‘the arrangement of this imperfect world is 
such that there surely will be sickness as long 
as men exist.’"” We cannot do better than to 
quote from the opening address of John 
Simon, the Nestor of public sanitation, in 
order to present some of the leading claims and 
duties that have to do with this great com- 
munity of interest. 

The scope of the work presented for public 
or state medicine ts well summarized in a close 
statement of what English law has already well 
@uthenticated as its province. It is, says he, 
already ‘‘the expressed intention of our law 
that all such states of property and all 
such modes of personal action or inaction 
as may be of danger to the public health 
should be brought within the scope of 
summary proceedure and prevention. Large 
powers have been given to local author 
ities, and obligation expressly imposed 
onthem as regards their respective districts, 
to suppress all kinds of nuisance and to pro- 
vide all such works and establishments as the 
public health primarily requires; while auxil- 
iary powers have been given for more or less 
optional exercise in matters deemed of less 
than primary importance to health, as for baths 
ani wash-houses, common lodging-houses, 
laborers’ lodging-houses, recreation grounds, 
disin‘ecting places, hospitals, dead-houses, 
burial-zrounds, ete. And, in the interest 
of health, the state has not only, as above, 
limited the freedom of persons and property 
in certain common respects ; it has also inter- 
vened in many special relations. It has inter. 
ferred between parent and child, not only in 
imposing limitations on industrial uses of 
children, but also to the extent of requiring 
that children shall not be left unvaccinated. 
It bas interfered between employer and em- 
ployed, to the extent of insisting, in the iuter- 
ests of the latter, that certain sanitary claims 
shall be fulfilled in all places of industrial occu- 
pation. It has interfered between vender and 
purchaser ; has put restriction on the sale and 
purchase of poisons ; has prohibited in certain 
cases certain commercial supplies of water; and 
bas made it a public offense to sell adulter- 
ated food or drink or medicine, or to offer for 
sale any meat unfit for human food. Its care 
for the treatment of disesse has not been un- 





conditionally Hmited to treating at the public 
expense such sickness as may accompany des- 
titution. It has provided that in any sort of 
epidemic emergency organized medical as- 
sistance, not peculiarly for paupers, may be 
required of local authorities; and in the 
same spirit it requires that vaccinatiou 
at the publie cost shal] be given gratuitously 
to every claimant. The aboye survey might 
easily be extended by referring to statutes, 
which are only of partial or indirect or subor- 
dinate interest to human health ; but, such as it 
is, it shows beyond question that the legislature 
regards the health of the people as an interest 
no less natural than personal, and has in- 
tended to guard it with all practicable secur- 
ities against trespase, casualties, neglect, and 
fraud.’’ We need to note such faets, because 
our American cities are already so crowded 
and the tendency to overstrain so great that 
we must know the domain of civic and social 
sanitary law. 





Science. 

AN International Congress of Geologists re- 
centiy assembled at Bologna, Italy, to discuss 
and adopt a uniform system of nomenclature 
for the various formations and periods of 
geological time, and also to recommend some 
natural method for representing in colors 
upon maps the several systems. A great 
diversity of sentiment prevails among geol- 
ogists as to nomenclature and coloration. 
Most American geologists have followed 
Dana’s classification by ages, periods, and 
epochs, because it has been convenient to con- 
form to his manual; but the Europeans and 
Cavadians have more commonly reckoned 
time by formations. Selwyn, of Canada, pro- 
poses to the Congress to have five ages— 
Archean, Paleozoic, Mesozoic, Cenozoic, and 
Acrozoic—divided into twelve systems—such 
as Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, ete.— 
and the terms subordinate to system are 
Group, Formation, and Series. As to colors, 
there is already a scheme based upon general 
usage, which is exemplified in Hitchcock’s 
recent geological map of the United States, 
now used as authority by the leading schools 
and surveys. This uses reddish and pink 
shades for the crystallines; bright carmine 
and vermilion for granite and the eruptive 
rocks; reddieh purple for Cambrian; blues 
for the Silurians; bluish purple for Devo- 
nian; black and dark tints for the Carbon- 
iferous; reddish brown for Trias and Jura; 
greens for the Cretaceous; and yellows 
for the Tertiary and Quarternary. The 
Congress will discuss the propriety of adopt- 
ing such a scheme as tbis, or one based 
upon the series exhibited in the solar spec- 
trum. It is to be hoped that the recommenda- 
tions of this Congress will be so wise as to 
command universal acceptance. 


..The ‘*Adam’s Needles and Thread ”’ of 
our gardens (the genus Yucca of botany) has, 
perhaps, more varied points of interest than 
many plants possess. The discovery that 
many flowers could not produce seed unless the 
pollen necessary for fertilization was brought 
from a strange flower by insects seemed to be 
confirmed in Yucca, which never seemed to be 
fruitful except when a small white moth 
(Pronuba yuccasella) infested the flowers. But 
Professor Riley showed that the insect which 
was the agent in this pollenization used the 
pollen from the same flower or flowers on the 
same plant, which is not cross-fertilization ; 
and the plant at once became an enigma in 
this new study, and to this day no one has 





been able to guess the reason why a 
plant should employ an insect to do 
what is, in effect, finally done by itself. 


Then it bas innumerable uses in the 
arts, as well as interest in the sciences. Its 
fruits are often pulpy and make delicious 
eating. Its leaves are so full of strong fiber 
that useful cordage is made therefrom. Soap 
is made from the roots, and in Colorado the 
routs also furnish material for vast quantities 
of paper. The young stalks, as they sprout in 
spring, boiled, make an excellent vegetable, 
and roaming cattle are very fond of the young 
green leaves and flowwer-stalks. The roots 
bave been among the Indian’s food; but, as the 
races are passing away, this may be of no ad- 
vantage to the Yucca’s reputation now. But 
the latest discovery isin relation to the pro. 
duction of sugar. Besides the fiber, from the 
leaves of a three-year-old plant of Yucca 
gloriosa one pound of crystallized sugar bas 
been obtained. 


....The Washburn Observatory at Madison, 
Wis.. under the directorship of Professor 
Holden, assisted by Mr. Burnham, publishes 
as its first “‘contribution” a list of twenty- 
seven new nebule and sixty-two new double 
stars. Of course, most of the new nebula 


are very faint, and most of the new doubles 
are smal) stars, below the limits of magnitude 
usually attended to by double-star observers. 
A few of the objects, however, are interesting. 








Ministerial Register, — 


BAPTIST. 

ALLEN, C. B., Sn., accepts call to Wayne- 
town, Ind. 

BOSTWICK, F. E., Cornell, O., accepts call to 
Bird Island, Minn. 

BOYD, B. F., called to North Fork ch., W. Va. 

BURROWS, J. L., D. D., accepts call to Free- 
mason &, Norfolk, Va. 

CROSS, T. B., bas closed his work at Farming- 
ton, W. Va., to enter Crozer Theological 
Seminary. 

DOBBS, C. E. W., Covington, Ky., goes to 
Madison, Ind. 

GARRETT, A. J., Clarksburg, W. Va., has re- 
tired from pastoral work. 

McARTHUOR, ALexanper, Port Jervis, N. Y., 
sorapte call to Granville-st. ch., Halifax, 

. 8. 

MEARS, L. R., accepts call to West Jeffer- 
son, O. 

MONTGOMERY, W. A., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
called to Suffolk, Va. 

SECKMAN, D., Ashland, IIl., has resigned. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 





, BOYNTON, F. H., Essex, Mass., resigns. 


BULL, R. B., North Greenwich, Conn., re- 
signs, to go into business West. 

CHAMPLIN, O. F., Tracy, Minn., accepts 
call to Clear Water, Minn. 

HARLOW, LriNcoLy, inst. at Putney, Vt., 
Sept. 14th. 

KNIGHT, W. H., inst. at Goshen, N. Y. 

MARSH, A. P., Orange, Mass., called to Wal- 
pole, Mass. 

MORGAN, C. L., from Presbyterian church, 
— Bay, Wis., accepts call to Moliue, 

jis. 


MORSE, E. L., iust. at Boscobel, Wis. 

SQUIRE, E. A., Erie, Pa., accepts call to Cor- 
rey, Pa. 

STONE, A. L., D.D., First church, San Fran 
cisco, Cal., bas resigned, and been made 
pastor emeritus, 

THOMPSON, J. C., inst. at West Mill Grove, 
Ohio, Sept. 14th. 

THRALL, G. H., Washington, Conn., called 
to Park cburch, Bridgeport, Coun. 


PRESBYTERIAB. 

BLACKBURN, W. M., D. D., Chicago, IllL., 
called to Central ch., Cincinnati, O. 

BRACKEN, Tueo., Phillipsburg, Kan., goes to 
Birmingham, Ie. 

CUULTER, R. H., inst. at Hopkinsville, Ky., 
Sept. 14th. 

ELLIS, M. A., Welsh ch., Cincinnati, O., has 
closed his pastorate there. 

HUNTING, G. F., Beaver Dam., Wis., ac- 
cepts call (o Kalamazoo, Mich. 

MATTHEWS, W. F., Manchester, Mich., goes 
to Auburn and Waterloo, Ind. 

McDANNOLD, W. G., Princeton Seminary, 
accepts call to Middletown, Pa. 

MILLER, Georce, Oregon, accepts call to 
8t. Joseph, Mo. 

NESBITT, J. H., Mingo, Pa., called to Owens- 
boro, Ky. 

RANKIN, D. McK., Charlotte, called to Hol- 
ley, N. ¥ 

ROBINSON, Stuart, D. D., Louisville, Ky., 
died, Oct. 5th. 

SPRAGUE, E. P., Salem, N. Y., called to 
First ch., Meadville, Pa. 

THAYER, H. B., D. D., Bloomington, IIl., 
accepts call to Three Rivers, Mich. 

WELTON, H. P., Lane Seminary, accepts call 
to Grand Rapids, Mich 

WORK, C. L., inst. at Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
Sept. 14th. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BEERS, J. 8., Towanda, Pa., goes to Natick, 
Mass., as diocesan missionary. 

HOLBROOK, Georce A., Erie, Pa., accepts 
eal] to St. Paul’s, Bellevue, O. 

JORDAN, WALTER, late a Moravian minister, 
ord. deacon at Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 
30th. 

KINSALVING, G. H., St. John’s, Cincinnati, 
O., accepts call to Ch. of Epiphany, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

LITTLE, Cuartes 8., South Amboy, N. J., 
died Oct. 2d. 


MARBLE, N. E., Newtown, Coon., died Sept. . 
b. 


MAXON, W. D., goesto St. George’s, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., as assistant rector. 
MORTON, J. J., Albion, N. Y., goes to Howell, 
Seen W., St. Paul’s, Bost M 
y W. W., St. Paul’s, Boston, Mass., 
ae Pittsfield, Mass. ’ 
STRINGFELLOW, F., Powhatan, Va, with- 
draws his resignation and continues there. 
WELLMAN, M. H., Eastport, Me., goes to 
Dresden, Me. 


RBFORMED. 


CARROLL, J. H., D. D., Newburg, N. Y., 
resigns, to accept appointment as state 
lecturer on temperance. 

HIMROD, J. 8., Greenport, Col. Co., N. Y.» 
has resigned. mages sic die 
J Pror. O. A. 8. erm. .), Tiffin, 

— re died September 11th. 

LYALL, Jonny E., Bound Brook, N. J., calied 
to Millbrook, N. Y. . 

REITER, Crrus H. (Germ. Ref.), Woodstock 
Valley, Pa., resigns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CULLEN, Herr, Bloomfield, Iowa, goes to 
ton, lowa. 
yewstt &. A. W., D.D. (Meth. Epis.), died 
at Joliet, lll., September 25th. 
THOMPSON, J. W., .D. (Unitarian), Jamaica 
Plains, Mass., died recently. 
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° 
Music. 

Never, perhaps, bas the attention of our 
musical readers been more properly directed 
to the outlook upon eny season of their favor- 
ite art in our city than toward the one about 
to open. 

The Symphony Society, under Dr. Damrosch, 
will give its accustomed six afternoon and s'x 
evening concerts, upon respectively Nev. 3d 
and Sib, Dec. 1st ond 3d, Jan. 5th and 7th, 
Feb. 2d and 4th, March 2d and 4th,“April 6th 
and 8th. It is yet premature to name the 
particular novelties that Dr. Damrosch has In 
store for his Steinway Hall audiences; but we 
are glad to remark that On the Soclety’s pro- 
grams for this season Berlioz’s name will be a 
conspicuous feature, and that Beethoven, in 
the interpretation of whose music the Sym- 
phony Society may be said to occupy in rome 
sense a distirctive position of ite own, will 
suffer no neglect. The orchestra of the So- 
ciety has also been materially strengthened 
and enlarged. 

The Philuarmonic Society of New York an- 
pounces its usual series of rehearsals and con- 
certs in the Academy of Music, beginning with 
Noy. 11th and 12th, to be succeeded by others 
at the wonted intervals. Mr. Thomas bas sev- 
eral new works of importance ready for re- 
heareal, including two new symphonies by 
Brahms. The Brooklyn Philharmonic, also 
under Mr. Thomas’s direction, will enter upon 
what bids fair to be a remarkably brilliant and 
flourishing season, with ite public rehearsal 
for the first concert on the afternoon of Nov. 
24, the concert occurring Seurday even- 
ing, Nov. 18th. The large choruses attached 
to each of these two societies are also relears- 
ing busily for their share in the winter’s labors. 

The first concert of the Oratorio Society 
will take place upon Nov. 26th, preceded by 
the accompanying rehearsal on the afternoon 
of the 25th. The following works are decidod 
upon for presentation this season. At the 
first concert Hiandel’s *‘ Israel in Egypt’’ (the 
production of this colossal oratorio is a note- 
worthy event in the year’s catalogue); at the 
second ‘*The Messiah” will, of course, be 
sung; for the third Bach’s ‘* Matthaiis Pas- 
sion-Musik’’ is underlined ; and at the fourth 
and last concert Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Thurm von 
Babel’’ will, by special request, be repeated 
from the May Festival program,a magnil- 
cent group in the fullest sense of music. Dr. 
D.imroseh will, as hitherto, have the assistance 
of the Symphony Society orchestra in pro- 
ducing these oratorios. We are glad to notice 
that the fashion in our suburban cities of 
ladies’ clubs for attending the afternoon con- 
certs of our |arge symphonic and choral socie- 
ties is constantly guining, and that such co- 
teries sre likely to be an important element of 
this winter’s audiences. The coming season 
of opera at the Academy is expected to be un- 
usually delightful. As regards Colonel Ma- 
pleson’s company, Mile. Misnie Hauk and 
Signor Campanini, assisted by competent al- 
ternates, will probably sustain the chief bur- 
den of the season, must of the old favor 
ites of last year returning, including Sig- 
nors Galassi Del Puente, Novara, and Uoreini, 
and the same chorus and admirable orchestra, 
under Signor Arditi’s batéxn. The reappear- 
ance of Miss Hauk naturally forces a change 
from the hackneyed repertoire, so long a sub- 
ject of jast complaint from our Academy 
frequenters. It would really seem that we 
are, at last, to have fresher and even classic 
opera. “ Fidelio,’’ the lamented Herman Giétz’s 
charming ‘ Taming of the Shrew,”’ “ Figaro’s 
Hochzeit,” ‘L’Africaiue,” and ** Aida’’ are 
severally pledged us, and the opening night 
occurs next Monday, Oct. 17th. Wecongratu- 
late the lovers of lyric music on the pleasure 
ahead for them, as well as upon the return to 
our shores of a moat gifted and versatile artist, 
who had too little opportunity on ber preced- 
ing visit to us to display ber real abilities. 

The advent of two renowned stars of the 
Old World into our musical horizon is a dis- 
tinguished feature of the winter of 1881-82. 
Malle. Adelina Patti will make ber first appear- 
ance in New York (it can scarcely be calleda 
reappearance) about Nov. 15th, in connection 
with a strong concert company. The diva 
will be heard only in concert during her forth- 
coming visit to the United States. Fran 
Materna, the renowned queen of the German 
and more especially the Wegnerian lyric stage, 
will visit us in the spring, appearing also only 
in concert (under the management of Mr. 
Theodore Thomas) and at New York’s second 
great May Music Festival, in 1882. Of both 
these events we shall speak later more in 
detail. Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, fresh 
from her successes across the water; 
a New England lady, whose voice, 
despite her short hearing in New York, 
may well be recalled for its lovely quality— 
Mrs. E. Aline Osgood ; aud possibly, late in 
the Spring, Miss Emma Thursby again will 
prove to be song-birds who have flitted back 
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sjcal entertainments there will be the usual 
plenitude: single concerts, evenings of cham- 
ber music, piano and vocal recitals. The de- 
lightful Philharmonic Club will give six con- 
certs on respectively Nov. 15th, Dec. 25th, 
Jan. 17th, Feb. 7tb, March 7th, and April 4th. 
The aim and work of this and similar organ- 
izations cannot be too highly prized. Mr. 
Rafael Joseffy, Mr. Franz Rummel, and Miss 
Florence Copleston will give their several 
series of piano afternoons or evenings during 
the Winter, Miss Copleston preceding with her 
initial one on Nov. 10th. Mauricio Dengre- 
mont, the young Brazilian violinist, will 
appear also several times. His first concert, 
on next Saturday evening, Oct. 15th, may be 
said to set the musica) ball fairly in motion. 





Personalities, 


Tue London St. James's Gazette speaks as 
follows in connection with the British sympa- 
thy for our national loss: ‘‘In the direction 
of a period of court mourning for the late 
President of the United States the country 
will recognize a wise and gracious act on the 
part of the Queen. The way in which the 
death of General Garfield was brought about, 
the sufferings he endured, his excellence as a 
man, and bis promise asaruler alike suggest 
and justify a departure from the ordinary rule 
in his case. On this occasion the formal tri- 
bute of respect will no more than express the 
genuine feelings of the nation and, we may 
restassured, of the sovereign also. He mustbe 
@ very shallow student of human nature who 
would make light of the importauce of cere- 
monial observance, even in these days, and, 
while we in this country see reslity infused 
into a form, the form itself will not be desti 
tute ofsignificance even tothe simplicity of 
the Great Republic. But the court mourning, 
small as the matter in itself is, is not to be re- 
garded as merely a personal or even a national 
tribute. Itis furthera protest, such as it may 
be, in the cause of law and order, in all parts of 
the world.” 


..»-Mr. Henry F. Durant, the founder of 
Wellesley College and formerly a prominent 
member of the Massachusetts Ber, died on 
Monday of last week. at his residence in Welles- 
ley, Mass. Mr. Durant’s name was originally 
Henry Welles Smith; but he changed it, ac- 
cording to law, {n order to avoid confusion 
witm several others of the same name. Mr. 
Durant graduated at Harvard University, in 
1841, and entered the law office of General B. 
F. Butler as a student. He rapidly obtained a 
prominent position at the Bar, which he main- 
tained until he withdrew from practice, in 
1862. His property is variously estimated be- 
tween $500,000 and $1,500,000. He leaves a 
widow, his only child dying some years ago. 
Wellesley College, which was founded through 
Mr. Durant’s generosity, was opened in 1875. 
costing him about $100,000. Since that period 
he has contribute! at least $5,000 yearly 
toward the support of the institution, 





....-Mr. Fletcher U. Harper, a member of 
the entensive publishing house of Harper & 
Brothers, in this city, died last week, in the 
thirty-fifth year of his age. Mr. !iarper en- 
tered the business in 1870 as a simple type- 
setter, according to the rules of the tirm that 
all connected with it should have a practical] 
knowledge of every detail of the business. 
Next he entered the counting-room as a clerk, 
and he passed from one grade to another until 
1877, when he was taken ill with diphtheria 
His health became much broken and his time 
has since been occupled in the effort to regain 
it. He leaves a widow and three children, hav- 
ing been married in 1872. His youngest child 
is but four weeks old. 


..--Maryland claims the oldest pensioner in 
the United States in the person of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cretzer, who resides in the ninth diatrict 
of Baltimore County, upon the York Road. She 
was 103 years old in last December and is the 
widow of John Cretzer, of Captain Perry’s 
company of Maryland militia, who served in 
the War of 1812. 


...-Dean Bradley, the successor to Dean 
Stanley, is considering a propusitivn to erect 
a monument to the late Dean in Westminster 
Abbey. The monument will probably take 
the form of an altar-tomb, with a recumbent 
statue, to be placed near his grave in the 
Abbey. 

--.-Count von Moltke, old as he is, has an 
uncommonly energetic spirit. He will not 
retire from active service; but performs 
promptly all his duties as chief of the general 
staff and now wishes for re-election to the 
German Reichstag. 


..»»A monument to the Emperor Maximilian 
will soon be erected at Queretaro, Mexico. 


--.-Mr, Whittier bas been seriously ill at 
his home in Amesbury, Mase. 


| Sehool and College. 


Harvarp has failed to secure a chaplain and 
is now looking across the Atlantic. Morning 
prayers will be conducted during October by 
Rev. E. E. Hale, and next month by Phillips 
Brooks, The Boston Transcript says: 

“It indicates a singular change in the com- 
munity that the old Puritan college, founded 
expressly to educate ministers, finds, after all 
its great work, that the whole country cannot 
furnish a preacher who is both able and will- 
ing to face the conditions of religious minis- 
trations at the University as they exist to- 
day.” 

The failure to find a chaplain is not at all re- 
®otely connected with another matter now 
agitating Harvard. Shall the Divinity School 
continue its reorganization on the principle of 
giving less relative prominence to the views of 
its instructors upon unimportant matters, and 
more to scholarsh!p, ability, teaching power, 
and general manliness? If Harvard can in- 
troduce a radical improvement in theological 
seminary methods, the next generation may 
not have to import foreign preachers, notorious- 
ly unappreciative as they usually are of some 
of the finest traits in American young men. 
Harvard begins the year with the usual num- 
ber of students. Prayers will hereafter be at- 
tended at 8:45 a.m. Mr. A. W. Gould has with- 
drawn from the faculty, to aecept the assistant 
professorship of Latin at Williams. Mr. Wil- 
son, late instructor in physics, goes as assist~ 
ant professor of astronomy at Yale. Mr 
Henry Preble has heen appointed tutor in 
Greek and Latin. Professors Goodale and 
Shaler are away on a year’s leave of absence. 
Professor W. G. Farlow will conduct Professor 
Goodale’s course in botany. Mr. Crosswell has 
returned to his position in the classics, and 
Mr. B. O. Peirce comes from Johns Hopkins as 
an instructor in mathematics. 


...-The freshman class at Yale is not so 
large as usual. Mr. Henry W. Farnam fills the 
chair of political economy, vacated by Pro- 
fessor Walker. The Theological Seminary 
opens with forty new students, of which 
thirty-one are juniors. Dr. Robinson, pres- 
ident of Brown University, will deliver the 
Lyman Beecher lectures. The theological 
faculty have formally adopted the Revised 
Version for use in tue devotional exercises of 
the school, believing it to be “ better than any 
other English version, because it follows more 
exactly the Greek text as originally written 
and is a more clear and correct translation.”’ 


..+sThe annual report, just issued, of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Studies at 
Home shows that 960 students were instructed 
during the past eight months. Hereafter, the 
report says, beginners will not be allowed to 
take two or more courses at once, though, 
after some experience of the methods, any 
student may, if ber correspondent approves, 
add another to her first study. Of the 426 
students previously recorded, 205 took their 
second year’s work, 109 their third, 72 a 
fourth, 23 a fifth, 16 a sixth, and 1 a seventh. 


. ..The freshman class at Princeton is 
larger than ever before. Dr. McCosh men- 
tions with just pride the original research of a 
number of the professors and tutors. The 
best thing Pricceton has done in the year is 
the promotion of Dr. T. W. Hunt to a full 
professorship in English and Anglo-Saxon 
and of 8. W. Winans to an adjunct professor- 
ship in Greek and Sanscrit. 


..-Cyrus W. Field has proposed to erect 
at. Williams College a memorial window to 
the memory of the late Presient. There is 
also a plan to found a memorial professorship. 
The popularity of her great alumnus, doubt- 
less, had something to do with the Increased 
number of studentethis year. Wi.liams needs 
+ a liberal endowment and deserves it too. 


.... The endowment fund of the Washington 
and Lee University nearly reaches the sum of 
$450,000, mostly coming from people at the 
North. Its first gift was received in 1796, be- 
ing a donation of $50,000 from General Wash- 
ington 


....H. B. Curtis, of Mount Vernon, O., on 
September Ist presented Kenyon College, O. 
(ex-President Hayes’s alma mater), with $15,- 
000, with which to endow scholarships. This 
is the third large gift to Kenyon within the last 
year. 

.... There are 822 teachers in the Baltimore 
public schools, and but 38 of this number re- 
ceived a college education. The attendance 
at the schools during the past year averaged 
36,337 pupils. 


..-.»Prof.G. Campbell, recently of the Min- 
nesota State University, has been appointed to 
vhe chair of Philosophy at Bowdoin, lately en- 
dowed with $50,000 from the Stone estate, 


..--George I. Seney has given $5,000 to Lucy 
Cobb Institute, Athens, Ga., to build a chapel, 








from the other side the sea. Of smaller mu- 


-e+-Mr, Tennyson is seventy-two years of 
age. 
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2D cbbles. 


A BEAR story is not necessarily the naked 
truth. 





...-Proper furniture fora doctor’s office: 
bone settee. 


....1t is the clean tablecloth that catches 
the early grease spot. 


...-Resolutions never arise spontaneously. 
They alwaye have to be drawn up. 


- *T love my wife,” gushed Fenderson. 
“Next to your wife’s husband,” added Fogg. 


+++. The lady who uses her husband’s meer- 
schaum pipe to drive tacks with is no gentle- 
man. 


....If a maiden says ehe is twenty, yet looks 
fifty, add the figures together, divide by two, 
and you will ’ave-’er-age. 


....-The farmer tbat “ran rapidly through 
his property’ wore a red shirt and bad his 
brindle bull behind bim. 


...-A Sunday-school boy, upon being asked 
what made the Tower of Pisa lean, replied: 
** Because of the famine in the land.” 


....In reply to the question ‘Will the 
coming man be bald ?”’ the Norristown Hera/d 
affirms that “he generally is when he first 
comes.”’ 


...-The difference between a cat and a 
comma fs that one has the claws at the end 
of paws. while the other has the pause at the 
end of clause. 


....We are told “the evening woreton,” 
but we are not told what the evening wore on 
that particular occasion. Was it the close of 
a Summer’s day ? 


...-An Indian {dol was recently found in 
Kansas. It was made of earthenware, was 
brown iv color, and has a bandle. It will 
hold two quarts. 


.+.-The qneen business pays. The private 
fortune of Queen Victoria amounts to $80,000,- 
000 and her annual income is $3,250,000. And 
yet she commenced life a poor girl. 


....An exchange speaks of a young man 
who “ate dinner with green kids on.” A din- 
ner with green kids on is not bad to take, pro- 
vided the ‘‘ green kids’’ mean fresh lamb. 


.... There was a young person named Texeira, 
Renowned as a monstrous great swexetira, 
But he said : I will bet 
I can give it up yet 
For ducats. Now what could be fexefra? 


..A prominent dry goods merchant in 
Boston worked half an hour on the following 
proposition, and failed to give ananswer, “If 
four men build a stone wall in nine days, how 
long will it take five men to build « like 
wall in six days ?”’ 


....They were approaching an ice-cream 
saloon, nnd shesaid: ‘Oh! Charley, I’m go- 
ing to have my new dress ¢ as! Oh—oo. 
8-p-p-p! There’s an ice-cream saloon. Goudy!’’ 
‘Yes, and it is like your new dress, for it will 
be cut by us.”? And the horrid wretch led tte 
panting damsel across the street. 


.... This isthe way a Vassar girl tells a joke: 
“Oh! girls. I heard just the best thing to- 
day It was too funny. I can’t rememter 
how it came about; but one of the girls said 
to Professor Mitchell—oh! dear, I can’t re- 
member just what she said: but Professor 
Mitchell’s answer was just too funny for any 
use. I forget just exactly what he said; but 
it was jast too good for anything !”” 


....“*Got a good room, Mr. Baldhead?”’ 
asked Spicer, as the old gentleman, with 
rather an inflamed countenance, entered the 
dining-room the morning after bis arrival. 
‘* Well,”’ said Baldhead, as he jabhed his fork 
viciously into the melon, ‘‘I have been quot- 
ing Shakespeare ever since I have been up 
there.’’ And when Seth inquired the play and 
passage he made an angry slap at the winged 
{insects which had taken their places for the 
first set on his polished poll, and answered, 
shortly: ‘*Machetb. Fly flea ants fly!’ 


....Inthe classic shades of Deadwood the 
average native isnot very choice in selecting 
the language used in advertising a runaway 
wife. The notices are usually written and 
posted in the post-offices and saloons, where 
they will catch the eyes of a majority of the 
the population. Arecent one reads as follows: 
*My wife Sarah has Shook my ranche, 
When I dident Doo a darned thing Too hur 
an’I want it destincly Unnerstood that any 
man That takes hur In an’ keers fur hur On 
my account Wil git himself pumped so Full of 
Jead that Sum tenderfoot wil Locate him fura 
Mineral clame, Iff she runs Hur face fur 
goods I won't Put up fur hur, an’ Ile lick the 
son-of-a tor-nado that taiks her stand-off even 





on condition of $4,000 being collected else- 
where, 


Fur the drinx. a word To the wise is sufficient 
an’ orter work on fools too.” 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received, The interestsaf 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


EPES SARGENT’S CYCLOPADIA 
OF POETRY.* 








Tus is the last of the great collections of 
English poetry which, during the past few 
years, American publishers have ‘been 
bringing out with a frequency that implies 
astrong demand. It is likewise the last 
work of its compiler. He lived long 
enough to see it printed, but not to see it 
published. It is natural, therefore, that 
we should wish to speak of it as favorably 
as possible, not merely for what it is in it- 
self, but also because it was the final 
achievement of one of the few lives which, 
in this busy age and country, have been 
devoted exclusively to literary pursuits. 

There is a good deal in the plan of this 
collection which is superior to that of any 
other before the public. It embraces a 
wider circle of poets. The author has de- 
viated from the course generally adopted 
by compilers of anthologies, who in the 
main content themselves with copying 
those who have gone before. Between 
seven and eight hundred writers are repre- 
sented in this one volume, and many of 
these have never been seen in such a place 
before. Moreover, he gives us in the ma- 
jority of cases complete poems. It is only 
in the earlier portion that we are much tan- 
talized by extracts or exasperated by the 
sight of asterisks. Another merit of the 
scheme he sought to carry out is that the 
selections from every author are preceded 
by a short account of his life and some 
notice of his writings. 

Unfortunately, it is the plan of the work 
that is to be commended rather than its ex- 
ecution. In praise of the latter is to be 
said that it includes several fugitive poems 


of value; but, on the other hand, it has in- | 


cluded a number of others that are of the 
flimsiest material. We make this statement 
in full consideration of the wide difference 
of critical estimates; but it is clearfrom the 
character of the volume that its compiler, 
though a man of wide readingin certain 
departments, was not possessed of profound 
knowledge of English literature nor of 
severe taste. The very declarations with 
which he starts out in his preface furnish 
positive proof of deficiency in these re- 
spects. He assures us that works in verse 
that would have made a reputation a cen- 
tury ago fall now almost unnoticed from 
the press, and that it is hard, in conse- 
quence, for the most diligent critic to keep 
pace with the fertility of our poets. This 
is a common error of men who have never 
made a thorough study of the subject. 
There has been no period in English liter- 
ary history, since cultivation became wide- 
spread, when similar assertions have not 
been current; and it need not be denied that, 
with the increase of the educated class, 
the number of those who can concentrate 
their capacity of achievement on the pro- 
duction of one good poem will be always 
on the increase. Every age, however, has 
its peculiar fashion in poetry, both as re- 
gards matter and manner. It becomes so 
easy in time for many to catch the trick in 
both points that it often becomes hard to 
distinguish between the imitator and the 
imitated. But the fashion passes away, 
though its great representatives survive; 
and the age which follows either forgets 
the minor productions of the school that 
has gone by, or remembers them only to 
wonder what must have been the taste of 
the age that could admire them. Mr. Sar- 
gent was in the fullest sympathy with his 
century, and his compilation not unnatur- 
ally exemplifies the fact. The present 
volume contains nearly nine bundred 
and fifty pages of poetry, and of 
this number more than seven hundred 
pages are made up of poetry produced 
within the past hundred years. Even this 
apparently did not satisfy him. He informs 
us that he early learned to despair of find- 
ing a place for all that was worthy in 
modern performance, and should not un- 


* HaRPer’s CYCLOPZDIA OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
Porrry. Edited by Erzs SakcEnT. 8vo, pp. xxxii, 
968, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1881. 
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dertake to apologize for the unavoidable 
necessity of leaving out much that ought 
to have been put in. An apology of an 
altogether different kind was due. To make 
room for modern verse-makers, some of 
whose names are found for the first time iv 
any anthology and it is fairly safe to say 
will never be found in another, he has left 
out much of the finest work of our earlier 
and of our greatest authors. In some cases 
this has been done deliberately, in others 
because he was ignorant of what he was 
neglecting. It is unfair to judge a writer 
by any single work, in this case probably 
most unfair; for a close examination of the 
volume under consideration wil) show that, 
while the compiler was a first-rate student 
of fifth-rate English literature, he was only 
a fifth-rate student of that which was first- 
rate. 

The prefatory notices are more satis- 
factory than the selections, though they be- 
gin badly with a series of appalling blun- 
ders in the opening one, which treats of 
Chaucer. There is not a sentence in the 
account of this author that does not con- 
tain one or more assertions of fact which 
are either doubtful or false. Time has, 
however, long blunted any feelings of vexa- 
tion we once should have had at meeting 
the eternal repetition of the exploded 
fictions that once constituted the life of the 
first great English poet, though we were not 
prepared to find in addition, as we do here, 
that he began his literary career at the age 
of sixty-four, and that he wrote his earlier 
works after the completion of bis last and 
greatest. Mr. Sargent, indeed, in his ad- 
miration for modern production, stopped 
short with the scholarship of a hundred 
years ago. He gives usaline of Chaucer 
accentuated, as a specimen of the way his 
verse ought to be read. It is interesting 
only because it shows that he was as 
ignorant of the poet's language as of his 
life, for no one acquainted with the En- 
glish of that period would pronounce, as is 
done here, the final ¢ in the preterite singu- 
lar, that ending never properly belonging 
to that part of the verb. The remarks 
upon the line are, for this and other reasons, 
instructive only as showing how the verse 
ought not to be read. There is worse than 
this behind. The first and principal 
specimen of Chaucer is taken from a 
production, ‘‘The Flower and the Leaf,” 
which it is now generally conceded that 
poet did not write. Nor does the com- 
piler fare better when he comes to the 
next author. Having informed us that 
Chaucer was born in 1228, he goes on 
to tell us that Gower was born in 1325, but 
prefaces his account of the latter with the 
announcement that he was ‘‘contemporary 
with Chaucer, but several years his junior.” 
In fact, both the selections and the omis- 
sions show that Mr. Sargent was as igno- 
rant as any man of letters well could be of 
the period between the middle of the four- 
teenth and the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. His later prefatory notices are much 
better and, so faras we have been able to 
test them, can generally be depended upon 
for their facts. In regard to many obscure 
names, they give information which could 
not easily be found elsewhere. 

In concluding the notice of a work 
which, whatever its comparative merit, 
has been the fruit of long and patient labor 
it is hardly necessary to add that it contains 
very much that is of great value; but as a 
volume representative of the best poetry, 
especially the best shorter poetry of the 
language it is utterly unsatisfactory. It is 
only that of the last hundred years that it 
seeks to set forth adequately, and even 
here it suffers in its treatment from two 
characteristics of the compiler—his excess 
of sympathy with poetical aspiration and 
his lack of critical severity in judgi:: of 
poetical achievement. The result was tiat 
verse which only aroused the compassion 
of other men was apt to excite in him ad- 
miration. Still, it gives the fullest repre- 
sentation of any of the large collections of 
the poets and poetry of the present cen- 
tury, and in this respect, but in this res 
alone, can be commended. : 

I 

Tue Rev, James B. Walker is not far 
from right in the opinion expressed in the 
preface of his Hzperiences of Pioneer Life in 
the Early Settlements and Cities of the West 
(Chicago: Sumner & Co,), that “those who 





read the first chapters will be interested in the 
last.” Such a book could hardly be produced 
in any other part of the world. To say that 
no other American could have produced it 
would be to deny it the typical character as 
the common experience of a large class of 
our people, which is the charm of the vol- 
ume. Though it is in the form of autobi- 
ographic annals, we do not remember a single 
date in the book. The narrative connects it- 
self with persons and events, but takes no 
note of time. The author hardly knew his 
own parents, and obeys to the letter the apos- 
tle’s warning against running into “ endless 
genealogies.’? He writes with the liberty of 
an old man, without being garrulous or repeti- 
tious, and winds up with vigorous brevity, 
a good example of which is his letter to a 
friend announcing his marriage: ‘* T—, 
I’m married. J.B.’ To which the other re- 
plies: ‘J. B——, I'm not yet ; but soon shall be. 
T.”” Were he younger, his freedom with 
names might make trouble and his sweep- 
ing judgments might compel us to call him 
eensorious. The liberties he takes are, how- 
ever, conceded to age. In any country but ours 
the narrative would be read with amazement. 
The trace of this feeling with which we our- 
selves follow the story shows how rapid has 
been the progress of this country and whata 
different world we live in from that of the set- 
tlersof Ohio. Mr. Walker’s boyhood was the 
rudest log-cabin life, with the red Indian for 
the central figure in the nursery tales and 
with homespun and corn-cakes the comfort 
and plenty he prayed for. His conscience was 
trained by the occasional administration of 
Scotch Covenanting theology, as he sat with 
the people on the sleepers of the cabin church- 
floor, which, while they were waiting for the 
means to cover them with boards, they had 
grace enough to use thankfully as benches. 
There were tricks in those days and plenty of 
fun, as this book shows. They bad a genuine 
“ fractional currency ”’ of silver coin quartered, 
which they called “ shin-plasters.”” The want 
of fulling-mills to full the homespun flannel 
was met by “kicking frolics,”’ in which the 
young men sat around in a circle and with 
bared feet.and legs stamped on the fabric and 
kicked out against each other, while the house- 
wife poured soap and water on the web in the 
middle of the floor. His first ‘‘ pot-hooks”’ 
were taught him at the Sunday-school. His 
school was after the Scotch border fasbivn, 
and, though he afterward studied at Western 
Reserve, such quotations as homo soit que mal y 
pense and Colde Bam, and some frank confessions 
besides, seem to show that the matter of higher 
education never amounted to much in his case. 
His first wages were earned as small boy ina 
nail factory, during which period of his life 
this incipient doctor of divinity and founder 
of churches was smuggled into his first the- 
ater under the cloak of a tall workman, who 
fancied the boy. He was store-boy and bar 
tender, school-teacber, painter, editor, pol- 
iticilan, and student-at-law before he decided 
to push for a liberal education at Western 
Reserve. Here the whole course of his life 
was changed by his religious conversion. We 
have rarely read such a transparent account 
as he gives of himself at this time. It isa 
narrative which must be true and which, as 
true, is one of those pieces of evidence which 
authenticate Christianity. Then follows the 
long, active, and useful life, diversified as 
before, but always useful and always related 
with simple honesty. He was preacher, pro- 
fessor (where he admits he was a failure), 
editor, farmer, state senator, Bible agent, 
anti-slavery reformer. His theology was 
never stern and his ministry abounds in 
incident. His gentle spirit does not always 
save him from narrow judgments. He 
is severe on the people he saw, later, in 
England, and cannot restrain his wonder that 
Bishop Mclivaine should be so true a Chris- 
tian, while ‘“‘in England it is not possible 
for a bishop to be a very good Christian.” 
Of the quiet humor of the book we can- 
not stop to give examples, One experience, 
however, is too good to be wholly omitted. 
Among his early loves was one Angerona, 
whom he wooed with some tender lines printed 
in his newspaper; but Angerona did not like 
such distant wooing, and replied in some vig- 
orous verses, ending thus : 
“ Then talk no more of friends to me— 
I will not share a friend in Co.; 
I now a single friend wiil be, 
Or friend oh! let me never know.” 
Poor Angerona, intelligent, gifted, and pious, 
was afterward converted to Mormon, ‘‘ shared 
her friend in Co.,” and became a fractional 
wife of the polygamous patriarch in the 
“Valley of Salt.’’ 


...-Dr. Fothergill is a spicy and prolific 
writer on various medical subjects. The treat- 
ise on Indigestion, Biliousness, and Gout in its 
Protean Aspects (Wm. Wood & Co.) will well 
repay perusal. He gathers much from others, 
but makes good choice in his compilations. 
Welike his mode of statement, in chapter ii, of 
the natural digestion of starch, albuminoids, 

















and fats. Chapter iv, on digestive ferments, 
gives great consideration to the liquor pancre- 
ations or artificial digestive fluid. In chapter 
viwe find many valuable suggestions as to 
the causes of nerve exhaustion and the meth- 
ods by which it is to be overcome. The talk 
on diet and drink is mostly sound. He follows 
Murchison closely as to the functions of the 
liver and does well in so doing. The book can 
be read with more than ordinary profit by the 
average layman. Its chatty way of putting its 
dietetic facts, while not relished so much by the 
physician, may be a condiment to the dyspep- 
tie. Professor Moriz Benedikt, a Hungari- 
an, but now of Vienna, publishes Anatomical 
Studies on the Brains of Criminals. A Contribution 
to Anthropology, Medicine, Jurisprudence, and 
Psychology. His bold assumptions rest on 
studies of the brains of twenty-two criminals. 
No large number, we should think, for such 
sweeping conclusions. His book has been 
translated by Dr. Fowler and published by 
William Wood & Co. He had previously writ- 
ten essays on the Psychophysics of Morality 
and Right and on the natural history of 
Crime, both of which, because of the doctrines 
announced, excited violent opposition. The 
drift of his studies is easily seen by his in- 
ferential proposition that “the brains of 
criminals exhibit a deviation from the normal 
type, and criminals are to be viewed as an an- 
thropological variety of their species—at least, 

amongst the cultured races. He evidently 
describes himself when, in his preface, he calls 
those of his nation: ‘An immemorial cus- 
tom to hold fast to one’s convictions and to 
give them unreserved expression, even though 

exposed to the danger of a temporary extreme 
defeat.”” His views are not only materialistic, 

but physical to the extremest degree. He 
says “an inability to restrain themselves from 

the repetition of a crime, notwithstanding a 
full appreciation of the superior power of the 

law [society], and alack of the sentiment of 

wrong, though with a clear perception of it, 

constitute the two principal psychological 

characteristics of that class to which belongs 

more than one-half of condemned criminals.’ 

He then associates and classifies criminals by 
their atypic departures from the typie or 
normal brain, and chiefly as to fissures. It is 

curious, then, to trace his anatomical and 

psycological travesty of all his cases, and how 
he brings them with intense study and exact- 
ness under the domain of his asserted law. 

The book is worth looking into. We are glad 

to hear the author say that his concluding 

proposition is calculated to create a veritable 

revolution in ethics, psychology, jurisprudence, 

avd criminalistics. For this very reason it 

should be handled with the greatest prudence. 

It should not yet serve as a premise and for 

the present it should not leave the hands of 

expert anatomists.”” This seems to us more 

guarded than the idea of the translator, that 

by this doctrine we are ‘‘to fit these un- 

fortunates for an Infinite Life.” The 

monograph of Dr. Wagner on Habitual 

Mouth Breathing: Its Causes, Effects, and 

Treatment (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York) 
is a timely and well-written statement of the 
facts in evidence as to its evils. It well fol- 
lows on article on the evils of thumb-sucking, 
as read before one of our leading societies. 

The nose is the organ for breathing, and not 
the mouth. If the evil as entailed were mere- 
ly a misshapen face, that would be an objec- 
tion to it ; but the lungs suffer greatly. That 
the air inhaled through the nasal passages is 
warmed can be proven. Cold air striking the 
larynx through the mouth causes many a 
throat and lung affection. We fully agree 
with the author in his statements and com- 
mend the treatise to parents, to educators, 
and to all who use their mouths, instead of 
their noses, for the chief air-passage. 











.---Frank Vincent, Jr., author of “The 
Land of the White Elephant,” has come out 
with a closely-written volume of travels en- 
titled Norsk, Lapp, and Finn ; or, Travel in the 
Far North of Europe. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
The narrative begins at Hamburg and passes 
to Copenhagen, and thence to Christiania, the 
capital of Norway. From this point Mr. Vin- 
cent crossed the peninsula to Bergen, the an- 
cient metropolis, and coasted on to the North 
Cape, whence he returned to Bodo, and crossed 
a second time at this high. latitude to the 
Swedish town Pitea, on the Gulf of Bothnia. 
Thence he descended the coast to Stockholm, 
where he crossed the whole breadth of Sweden 
twice more, in.a journey to Gothenburgand a 
return to Stockholm on a new route. Finally, 
he made his way across the Gulf to St. Peters- 
burg. This route, which led bim around 
the entire sea-line of the country and three 
times across it, at points widely apart, brought 
him into contact with many of the native 
races. Intending travelers will find these 
pages invaluable. Mr. Vincent writes with 
brevity and vigor. He describes well the old 
Norse towns of Bergen and Trondhjem, the 
former of which he styles, in Yankee phrase, 
a “regular live town.” He visits the 
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lection is extensive and includes such a num- 


famous Swedish copper mines of Dalecarlia 


and the iron mines in Uhland. He describes 
Upsala, with its ancient university and great 
library and homeof Linneus. He picks upthe 
popular lore, the traditions, and Norse mythus. 
He studies the people, their social custome, 
and the political constitution of the country, 
and tells his readers the patriotic tales of the 
country, not omitting the story of Gustavus 
Vasa, the great Liberator. «His pages are not 
devoid of incident nor of humor. On the 
northern route he meets an Englishman and 
his wife fishing for salmon, and finds that the 
Anglican sportsman has brought on his cook 
and his butler, and built a house in the forest 
for bis brief stay. He runs into the Valley 
of the Happy Innocents, and describes the 
Arctic idyl he found there. Perhaps the most 
interesting parts of the book are the chapters 
on that singular and not much known peo- 
ple, the Lapps. It appears tkat, though 


they allow no _ divorce, they practice 
polygamy. Men marry at eighteen; girls 
at fifteen. Marriageable girls are sold by 


their parents, the rich demanding for their 
daughters one hundred reindeer and the poor 
about twenty. The men stand about four feet 
high. Dancing is unknown. Their voices are 
at once low and squeaking. They eat flesh 
and fish uncooked, are gluttonous and drunk- 
en, but strong. though they get prematurely 
old. They allow themselves to be snowed in 
witbout anxiety, knowing that when they 
would they can burrow out warm. They are 
now the only race in Europe who are attached 
to heathenish beliefs and are dying out. On 
the whole, we rise from this book with a vivid 
impression of the strange and distant land on 
our minds like that which Kant’s boundless 
reading of travels imparted to his conversa- 
tion, though he never strayed beyond the for- 
tifications of his own Konigsberg. 


--.-Among good books for devotional or 
practical religious use we may mention with 
commendation Walks About Zion, a series of 
brief interesting and practical nddresses on 
religious topics. (Toronto: C. Blackett Rob- 
inson.)}———-A_ much larger, more elaborate, 
and complete book in the same class is The 
Chureh Seasons, Historically and Toetically Mlus- 
trated, by Alexander H. Grant. Second edi- 
tion. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) The 
plan of this manual of devotion is different 
from any we have seen. Its novelty does not 
lie in its following the order of the Church 
year, nor in a strict adherence to the sentence 
quoted on the title-page, from Archer Butler: 
“Our festival year is a bulwark of orthodoxy 
as real as our confessions of faith ’’; but in 
the matter introduced for devotional and prac- 
tical use, in illustration of each festival. The 
author crowds into his book, in devotional 
form, a real Summa thelogie. He notices the 
history of each festival and connects it 
with the faith of the Church. He aims 
at combining the advantages of a man- 
ual of historical authority with those of a 
sacred anthology. The author’s previous 
studies of the sacred poets have given him 
exceptional familiarity with Christian an- 
thology ; but, unfortunately, his critical fac- 
ulty is defective. The pages often resemble a 
devout condensation of the Acta Sanctorum. 
The story runs off into legend, without notice, 
and mixes up the fictions of which nursery 
tales are made, and wh®h the painters employ 
with the solid facts of established history. The 
legend of Simon Magus is printed out in sol- 
emn affirmation. The author thinks there 
must be some exaggeration in the story that 
St. Peter was for twenty-five years Bishop of 
Rome ; but does not decide how long he held 
that office, nor even show that he held it at 
all. We donot deny that devout myths may be 
useful as illustrating spiritual truth, nor that 
there is a place for them in such books as this . 
but, if they are to be employed, the distine- 
tion between fact and legend must be clearly 
drawn. At least, we may expect the author 
himself to be in no muddle on these. points, 
which, however, seems to be the case with the 
author of this book. The plan is excellent— 
so excellent as to create in usa strong desire 
to wink at the defects of execution. It is only 
fair to add that the plan of the book is one 
that requires exceptional scholarship in a 
special line, and that there is so much that is 
new and promising in the model here sketched 
for a devotional manual and so much that 
is really good in it as it stands as to lead 
us to feel that it should be classed by itself, 
and to hope that later editions will efface its 
defects. 

«e+ Our Familiar Songs and Those who Made 
Them is a collection of more than three hundred 
standard English songs, arranged with piano 
accompaniment, and in general accompanied 
with brief notices of the authors of the songs 
and of the tunes, by Mrs. Helen Kendrick 
Jobnson, and published in good style by the 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Company in a large 
octavo of 660 pages. The songs are grouped 
in classes, as “‘ Songs of Home,” “‘ Songs of the 
Sea,” **Songs of Hopeless Love.” The col_ 
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ber of excellent and femiliar songs of all kinds 
that it cannot fail to be of great use in a fam- 
fly. With such an elastic title and such vague 
and indefinite limits as the title implies, it is 
not easy to say what should and what should 
not be included. Itis not a collection of old 
songs and ballads, for it contains many of very 
recent origin. It is not compiled on any high 
standard of merit. ‘‘ Familiarity ’’ seems tohave 
been the principle of selection, but on this rule 
it is hard to see how K6rner’s “‘ Battle Prayer ”’ 
or Pestel’s Nihilistic song, “‘ Yes, the Die is 
Cast,” with many others, got in. The omissions 
of good songs is worse than the introduction of 
doubtful ones. Garrick’s famous “ Hearts of 
Oak’? is not here. nor the finest of all the En- 
glish ballads, ‘‘ My love is like a red, red rose.” 
“Simon the cellarer’’ is out. ‘Lord Lovel”’ 
does not appear, nor “‘ Ho! fill me a tankard.” 
The selection from the Scotch songs does not 
include the cream of all of them which were 
harmonized by Beethoven. The very best of 
the Jacobin songs, “‘ Charlie over the water,” 
or ‘“‘ Wae’s me for Prince Charlie,” are not 
here. There are too many of Moore’s songs. 
The selection of convivial songs is not as good 
as it should be. There is not an Italian song 
in the book, and very few German songs. Still, 
with all its faults, the collection is good and 
useful. Without being exhaustive in any direc- 
tion, it brings together a large number of 
songs which have been or are familiar and 
which ought not to die. We cannot name 
another collection in which so many of these 
familiar songs of the people are to be found. 
The brief notices of authors and composers, 
though they still leave much to be desired in 
point of execution, answer a very good purpose 
and add greatly to the value of the collection. 


....A writer in the last number of The Inter- 
national contributes a clear and cogent state- 
ment as to the relation between the banks and 
the U.8. Treasury and the interference of the 
Treasury with the course of trade and finance. 
He first reduces the bank returns for the ten 
years previous to June 30th, 1878, to their 
mean at the four seasons of the year. These 
figures show the substantial uniformity in 
movement of funds to and from the banks, 
year by year and one season compared with 
another. The volume of notesin circulation 
reaches a minimum in Midsummer. In the 
Fall the state banks contract theirloans. The 
principal movement isin deposits, which reach 
a maximum in June, and the minimum in De- 
cember, with an average difference between 
the two of thirty-one millions. From Mid- 
summer to the élose of the year the supply of 
money ebbs away, to flow back during the next 
half of the year. Turning to the movement in 
and out of the Treasury, as shown by the aver- 
age of two years and established by the laws 
of its own necessary payments of interest, it is 
found that there is-no correspondence in 
maximum and minimum conditions between 
the banks and the Treasury, and that, while 
the banks follow in their movements the trade 
of the country, the Treasury movement sus- 
tains no relations to it but those of contrast. 
These tables show that the Treasury is out of 
all relations to the business of the country 
and should not be allowed to attempt to reg- 
ulate it. Its presence in the merket, owing 
to the large sums it handles, is a disturbing 
element, which ought to be kept down to the 
lowest limits by the reduction of the revenue 
and by withdrawing the Treasury notes as 
rapidly as possible. We have called attention 
in the editorial columns to Mr. Whitridge’s 
terrifie review of Roscoe Conkling. TheSouth 
speaks for itself in two papers in the article 
on ‘‘ The Southern Educational Problem,” by 
Walter H. Page, and in the reply to Mr. Atkin- 
son’s paper on the ‘‘ Solid South” in 7he In- 
ternational for March, by the Rev. William E. 
Boggs. Edwin D. Mead contributes a good 
paper on Immanuel Kant. The paper on John 
Wesley is only passable, if, indeed, it is not 
less than that in its treatment of the famous 
Hetherington letter. 


....The Messrs. Appleton & Co. publish a 
collection of the Wit and Wisdom of the Ear! of 
Beaconsfield. Of course, some one had to do 
this; but it is, on the whole, a dismal impres- 
sion made by these classified jokes and wise 
apothegms in long rows. The Earl Beacons- 
field is certainly able to furnish forth a whole 
catacomb of such mummified clowns and phi- 
Tosophers, but it is nejther.a very profitable nor 
a highly entertaining exposition. One of the 
ghostly sayings whimpers: ‘‘It may be that 
words are vain to save us, but feeble deeds are 
vainer than words.’’ Another drones out with 
“Job Thornberry” the platitude “our feel- 
ings affect even scenery,” or “‘ the enterprising 
are often fortunate.”’ Others are oracular, as 
when ‘Eva’ mutters out of ‘Tancred”’: 
“ Human wit ought to be exhausted before we 
presume to invoke divine interposition.” 
Some of these sayings belie the Earl, as when 
Archbishop Penruddoch’s opinion about the 
Jesuits in ‘‘ Endymion” is quoted as Disracli’s 
‘own. There is a blue light in most of Dis- 
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raeli’s wit, and as for his wisdom, it | attention. The author does not take up the 


may be questioned on all grounds. The 
best things in the collection are the self-rev- 
elations of the author—as, for example, 
the recipe for writing a novel: “Take 
a pair of pistols and a pack of cards, a 
cookery book ard a set of new quadrilles; 
mix them up with half an intrigue and a whole 
marriage, and divide them into three equal por- 
tions.”” There is the same interest in the 
apothegms, so often repeated in different forms, 
as if the stress of all his philosophy lay in 
them; as, for example, ‘‘ The obscure is the 
principal element of the sublime,” “‘ Novelty 
isan essential element of the beautifal,’’ or 
“* A man should have a smile for his friends and 
scorn for the public.’’ The stuff that the 
statesman was made of comes to view in his 
saying that imperium et libertas would be a good 
motto for a statesman; for, apparently, the 
only liberty be cared for was the liberty to ex- 
ercise a despotic will. 


..-.Canon Row’s Reasons for Believing in 
Christianity, Addressed ta Busy People, which has 
just been reprinted by T. Whittaker (2 Bible 
House), consists of lectures delivered in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, in 1877, and presents in a 
briefer and more popular form the line of 
thought urged in his admirable Bampton 
Lectures of that year. Probably no books 
more strongly mark the altered method of 
handling Evidences. The argument on which 
Paley’s main stress was laid is here dropped 
almost wholly out of sight, and its place 
taken in part by what with him were mere 
*‘ Auxiliary Evidences’ and in still larger 
measure by what may be called Resultant 
Evidences. ‘‘ Moral miracles’ are put in the 
forefront as vastly more important and ap- 
preciable than their physical predecessors, and 
the Resurrection is insisted on rather as an 
essential and leading fact in the Gospel tale 
and one indispensable to its spiritual results 
than as a formal proof. The gist of Row’s 
argument is found io his fifth and sixth chap- 
ters. Christianity differs from all other re- 
ligions and philosophies in having for its es- 
sence not a body of dogmatic teaching, but a 
personal history. From this history or, rather, 
from its subject, and not from the dogmas 
which have been assoctated therewith, have 
proceeded its genuine and beneficent results. 
Liberal though wholly legitimate use is made 
of Mr. Leckey’s memorable words: ‘‘It was 
reserved for Christianity to present an ideal 
character which has inspired the hearts of 
men with an impassioned love; . . . has 
not only been the highest pattern of virtue, 
but the highest incentive to its practice; . 
has done more to regenerate and to soften 
mankind than all the disquisitions of philoso- 
phers and all the exhortations of moral- 
ists. It has preserved, iu the charac- 
acter and example of its Founder, an enduring 
principle of regeneration.”’ This passage gives 
the keynote to what is weightiest in Mr. Row’s 
little volume, and it can hardly be questioned 
that no other line of evidence is so practical, 
80 well adapted to the requirements of modern 
thought, or so honorable to the cause of vital 
religion. 


...- English History for Young Folks, B. C, 
55—A. D. 1880, by 8. R. Gardiner (Henry Holt 
& Co.), is an excellent compilation for its pur- 
pose. The’author is professor of modern 
history at King’s College, London, and this 
volume is a successful effort to trace the 
whole stream of English history in a way 
to make it intelligible to young readers, 
without leading them into discussions 
which are beyond their intelligence. The 
standpoint of the book is that of the 
Evangelical liberalism of Great Britain. 
. The most accurate, thorough, and in all 
respects the best hand-book relating to the 
approaching Yorktown Centennial is The 
Yorktown Campaign and the Surrender of Corn- 
wallis, 1781, by Henry P. Johnston. (Harpers.) 
Mr. Johnston has already done very good 
work to illustrate “The Campaign of 1776 
Around New York and Brooklyn,’ and work 
both good and sharp in his ‘‘ Observations on 
Judge Jones’s Loyalist History of the Amer- 
ican Revolution.”’ Mr. Johnston treats the 
campaign which ended at Yorktown in its 
connection with what preceded. He does 
justice to the military genius of Rhode Island’s 
Quaker soldier, Nathaniel Greene and shows 
how his splendid but ineffectual resistance 
laid the basis for Yorktown. We could wish 
that every centennial celebration in our coun- 
try might have as good a hand-book to illus- 
trate it as Mr. Johnston’s. 


....We should be glad to believe that all 
books, even those on the most serious and 
important subjects, were prepared with as 
much care and conscientious study as the 
little volume (16mo, pp. 159. Congregational 
Publishing Society) Galilee in the Time of Christ, 
by the Rev. Selah Merrill, D.D., with an intro- 
duction by the Rey. A. P. Peabody, D. D. 
The substance of this book appeared originally 
in the January and April numbers of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra for 1874, where they attracted 








common opinion with regard to Galilee, and 
certainly goes far toward completing a far 
more attractive picture of the home chosen 
for the early life of our Saviour than has been 
commonly entertained. The book has met 
with high approval from several of our fore- 
most scholars, and our examination of it leads 
us to give it a hearty commendation. 


....Household Hints, by Emma Whitcomb 
Babcock, the last we have seenin the series 
of “Appleton’s Home Books,” is a miscel- 
laneous manual of housekeeping, written with 
an eye to literary effect, as well as to a good 
pudding. It goes into the ethics and the 
common sense of the matter and compiles 
as many apothegms from the sages as recipes 
from the cooks. It is neither systematic nor 
complete, and has only one rule for making 
coffee, and that an extravagant one, which 
can be made to produce a good result, but 
which is in general the rule by which most of 
the bad coffee in the world is made. 


....We have received from the publisher, 
Mr. F. Leypoldt, Park Row, The [ublishers’ 
Trade List Annual for 1881, embracing the 
latest catalogues supplied by the publishers, 
with order-list for 1881, classified summary 
and alphabetical reference-list of books re- 
corded in The Publishers’ Weekly from July 1st, 
1880, to June 30th, 1881, with additional titles, 
collections, changes of price and publisher 
ete. This is the ninth year of publication. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


G. P. Purwam’s Sons have in preparation 
‘‘ A History of Rome for Young People,” by 
W. L. Alden, of the N. Y. Times ; “‘ The Amer- 
ican Citizen’s Manual,” by A. Johnson; and, 
in the “Trans-Atlantic Series’ ‘‘ Joseph’s 
Cuat,’? by David Christie Murray; ‘‘The 
Vicar’s People,” by G. P. Fenn; and ‘“‘ Esau 
Bunswiche,”’ by Katharine 8. Macquoid. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert announce Mrs. Pad- 
dock’s Mormon Novel; also new novels by 
Mrs. Stowe and Judge Tourgee.———George 
W. Harlan will issue ‘Tutti Fruttie,” a 
book of child’s songs, by Laura Ledyard 
and W. T. Peters.——-—A. C. Armstrong & 
Sons will publish ‘‘ Apologetics,’ a posthu- 
mous work by the late Prof. H. B. Smith. 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co. will shortly publish 
“The Hudson,” a poem, by Wallace Bruce. 
Triibner, at Strassburg, announces for 
this Autumn an edition of the Middle En- 
glish poem of ‘‘ King Horn,” with a glossary, 
by Dr. Th. Wissmann; the second and last part 
of the “* Ravanavaha,’’ by Dr. 8. Goldschmidt ; 
the first of the three volumes of the “‘ Roman 
du Renast,”’ edited by Dr. E. Martin. 
James R. Osgood & Co. will soon publish 
“The Poets and Poetry of Ireland,’’ by Alfred 
M. Williams. Macmillan & Co. have in 
preparation ‘“‘The Graphic Arts,” by Pbilip 
Gilbert Hamerton. White & Stokes will 
publish “‘ Esau Harding,” by W. O. Stoddard ; 
‘*Watching for Santa Claus,’’ by Martha J. 
Lamb; and ‘“‘Good Times,” a series of de- 
signs, by Miss Dora Wheeler.——— A. Williams 
& Co., Boston, announce ‘‘Summer Ram- 
bles,” purporting to relate adventures in 
Florida. Charles Scribner’s Sons, in 
New York, and Remington & Co., London, 
will shortly publish ‘‘ French Dramatists 
of the Nineteenth Century,’’ by J. Brander 
Matthews. Ellis & White, of London, 
announce “Bailads and Sonnets,” by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, and a new edition of Mr. 
Rossetti’s ‘‘ Poems.”’ Marcus Ward & Co. 
publish this month a “ Constitutional History 
of England,” by Prof. C. H. Yonge. 
Messrs. Longmans & Co, will shortly publish 
“The Marriages of the Bonapartes,’’ by Hon, 
Captain Bingham ; also a second edition of Dr. 
Davidson’s “Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment.” Hunt & Blockett will publish 
“Sophy,” a new novel, by Violet Fane. 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, French & Co., among 
many others, announce a ‘Commentary 
on the Apocalypse,” by Dr. Huntingford; 
an enlarged edition of Mr. Reynolds’s book on 
““The Mystery of Miracles” and Mr. Henry 
Hughes on the “‘ Redemption of the World”; 
and a translation of Cervantes’s ‘‘ Journey to 
Parnassus,’? by James Y. Gibson.—-—The 
‘* Education Library,’ to be published by the 
same firm, will begin with Mr. Oscar Brown- 
ing’g ‘‘ History of Educational Theories ’’; 
“The Life and Educational Works of Come- 
nius,”’ by Professor Laurie; and Professor 
Mahaffy’s treatise on ‘‘ Old Greek Education.” 
Porter & Coates have purchased the 
pletes of the Alger Books for $11,000. 
Harper & Bros. will soon issue the standard 
edition of Goldsmith’s complete works, ed- 
ited by Peter Cunningham. Mr. Murray 
will bring out next month Mr. Darwin’s new 
work, ‘‘The Formation of Vegetable Mold 
Through the Action of Worms.” 


Henrik Ibsen and Bjornsen, the two Nor- 
wegian poets for whose work there is a for- 
eign market, receive pensions from the gov- 
ernment. Ibsen has published a letter urging 
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an increase of these pensious. In the absence 
of international copyright, bis books and plays 
are reproduced elsewhere, with no profit to 
himself, while the home market is flooded with 
foreign books, paying no copyright and com- 
peting unfairly with his own. He does not 
ask a change of the law. Norway has so few 
authors with world-wide reputation that it is 
cheaper to pension them and get uncopyright- 
ed foreign books than to enter into literary 
convention with other nations. 


Hubert H. Bancroft has completed a brick 
building, forty by sixty feet, to accommodate 
bis library of Pacific-Coast books, numbering 
35,000 volumes. The publication of the his- 
tory of the Pacilic States, on which Mr. Ban- 
croft has been engaged twelve years, will 
begin next year. 


The Publishers’ Weekly of September 17th con- 
tained 90 pages of announcements. Old pub- 
lishers say itis the longest list ever known at 
this season of the year. 


The English papers are severely criticising 
Miss Braddon’s audacious abridgment of Scott. 
They say she is introducing an era of literary 
Vandalism, 


Hon. A. H. Stephens has been writing in- 
dustriously all Summer. He denies that his 
book is a review of Mr. Davis’s book or of any 
other. 


Mr. O. B. Potter, of New York, gives $2,000 
as the neuclus of a fund to circulate the late 
President’s utterances upon Civil Service Re- 
form. 


Gibbons’s ** Decline and Fall "’ is to be issued 
among the Chandos Classics, in four volumes. 


A new book by Mark Twain, called “ Prince 
and Pauper,’ is to be published in London. 


Prof. 8. R. Gardiner is writing a work on 
‘* The Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I.” 


Mr. Longfellow, it is said, has refused no 
less than three foreign embassies. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


rhe International Revision Commentary on the 
New Testament. Based upon the vised 
Versien of 1881, by En x: Xt ~ American 
Scholars and Members 0: 
mittee. Edited by Philip Sekar D. D., LL. D. 
Vol. Il. The Gospel according to’ Mark. 
With map. 16mo, pp. xii, 243. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons 





ninety > Hut ines illustrations and map. 
Romance of Mexico. 

} +g pp xili, 377. The eee <hbsccancagarecees 200 
Phaeton them A Story of Boy Life. By Ros- 

siter Johnson. Illustrated. 18mo, pp. vi, 

Slee WENN d eg tecuceccdsceccsbbbdetete 00s 150 
Roundabout Rambles in Lands of Fact and 

Fancy. By Frank R. Stockton. New edi- 

tion. Illustrated. Sm. 4to, boards, pp. 

Gite: SGN acnarscasencntenedhchensnenabedtrs 1580 
Tales Out of School. By Frank R. Stockton. 

New eition. Tiustestes. Sm. 4to, boards, 

. The same 


Pp- iv, 325. The same.........cccccccseesecceee 180 
The Theory of Preaching. Lectures on Homi- 

letics. By ~— Phelps, D. D. 8vo, pp. 

RY Ss, ctinnthuntieeeaiiies anima 250 


East of the pee h Record of Travel and 
Observation in the Countries of Moab, 
Gilead, and Bashan during the Years 1875— 

1877. By Selah Merrill, ith an Inrroduc- 
tion by Prof. Roswell D. Hitchcock, D. D. 
With illustrations anda map. 8vo, pp. xv, 
GE TD ORERG, ccgocnccadcoccdcecesecctdccecdebe 400 

Queen Titan'a. By ——— H. Boyesen. 8q. 
12mo, pp. 254. The same...................... 100 

fhe Two Cabin Boys. "By Louts Rousseles, 
author of “The Constable’ 8 Son.” With 
forty-six illustrations. 16mo, pp. 361. Bos- 

Com s Roberts BOGGS. oc. cccccesscccccccccces 1580 

Cross Patch and Other Stories. Adapted from 
the Myths of Mother Goose, by Susan Cool- 
idge, sutao: of “ The New-Year's Bargain,” 
ete. With forty four illustrations by Ellen 
Oakford. 16mo, pp. 268. The same 

Stories of Adventure. Told by Adventurers. By 
Edward E. Hale. 16mo, pp. 312. The same. 1 00 

Memmy Tittleback and Her Family. A true 
story of seventeen cats. By H. H., author of 
“Bits of Tails,” etc. With illustrations by 
Addie Ledyard. Sm. 4to, pp.101. Thesame. 1 25 

Indian z= tures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 

By the Rev. W. Urwick, M. A., author of 

“ine “dents of a Journey Round the World.” 
ete. With tllustrations. 4to, pp. 219. Lon- 
don: Religious grass 5 otety. New York : 
Thomas Nelson & 

The Date of Our Gos ~~ in the Light of the 
letees Cree. EY ack, Somes Ives Cur- 

88 m*, flex cloth, pp Chicago : 

F. H. Revell _ 

Wegeme Son: Bp fog fabbath feocia. Edited by 

8. Th No With music. 16mo, 
Shaan pp. 8. The come ep eecceeeceneccecs tecces 010 

Over the Hill to the White House. By Mrs. E. 

W. Allderd'ce. Second edition. 16mo, pp. 
28. New York: Denison & Co 


the Publishers’ Weekly, from July iat. 1880, 
to Inne 30th, 1881,-with additional Tit'es. 
Corre t’ons, Chang: s« i ¥F oe, and Publ'sber, 
ete ‘forming a Fifth rovisional Supple 
ment to the American fe mea and the 
American Educational Catalc e for 1881. 
Ninth year. 4to. New York: F. Leypoldt.. 150 
nempeiale. of the Right 8 Reverend Charles Pettit 
aine, D.D . late Bishop of Ohio, 
wthe Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United ee: Edited by the Rev. William 
Carus. M.A. 8vo, pp. air, 400. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker bencqennpaceccocscansccsonpen 3 00 
The Life of Agricola and German By P. Cor 
nelius Tacitus. Edited by Witisan Francis 
Allen, A.M. 12mo, pp. vi, 68. Boston : Ginn, 
Heath & Co 


Arne. By BY irnstjerne ve Busrngcn. Translated 
from the Norse , 4. us B. Anderson, au- 
thor. of * — thology a author's 

ion. mo, Pp. n oughton, 
Mif_in & Co v4 


Picturesque Palestine, Sinai, and EF, By the 
most Eminent Palestine Scholars a nd Rx: 
pores. With an Introduction by the V: 

v. Dean Stanley, D.D. Dlustrated wi 
oruined engravings on steel and wood from 
sketches made on the spot oy Harry Fenn 

and J. P. Woodward. In y parts. Par 





ical Boonen, Constitutional Law, the 
bs aud a ministration of Government, 


Curren 
r udents as ey Ee for = epee | inv: vestiea, 
as 


ion or copies f 
debate. My TS, addenda of questions die Lame 
ssed Rooton u 
London and the Société Mote & Baonomte 


Polit 

of Paris. 12mo, paper, pp. v,24. New York: 
Society for Political Education............... 010 

Thog in of Nations. In two On p Beaty 

~ —y — mete nities. 6 rid 

A. {Humboldi > 

<r — sPopular | rs ofare._ = 

a ) 8vo, . pp. 57. New York: 
J. Fitzgerald veep d 


SPOT GOOG. 5.635. ecdecs Woes dds Soekbseoacts 0 20 
The Lrheoer of Our National Existence, as Shown 
the Action of the By Joka ©: of the 
a 


Law of Freedom 
and Bondage in ry United States.” 8vo, PP. 
xxx, 550. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.. 
The Letter of By the author of “The 

Wide, Wide oald. " 12mo, pp. 733. New 
York: Robert Carter & Bros.................++ 17% 

The Tent in the Notch. By Edward A. Rand, 

author of “ Bark Ca bin on Kearsa: ete. 
iomo, pp. 178. Boston: D. Lothrop 100 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


** We have now ‘ SpiniTuaL Sonas’ in our church, 
prayer-meeting, and Sunday-schoo!l, and we like 
them in euch place. Our Session gives to the whole 
series its unqualified approval.”’ 

Rev. James McLrop, 
Pastor Central Presbsterian Ch., Buffalo, N. Y. 

(In the city of Buffalo alone nine prominent 
churches are already using some of these books. 
In six of the churches the entire series is in use.) 


THE SPIRITUAL SONGS SERIES 
OF HYMN AND TUNE BOOKS. 


By REV. CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D. D. 


The latest books by this author, whose 
famons ‘‘ Songs for the Sanctuary ’’ has had a 
sale of more than half a million copies, now 
comprise this series, as follows: ‘Spiritual 


a FOR CHURCH AND CHOIR,” 
containing 1,086 hymns, 509 tunes, chants, etc.; 
richly and strongly bound and printed on tinted 
pe per. E. Twitchell, of Cleveland, 

hio, wane au (the Elucid-Avenue Con- 
gregational) has recently adopted it, says: 
**We are fully satisfied that we have made 
selection of the best book extant.”’ Retail 

rice, $1.50, with large discounts to churches. 

he edition 

FOR SOCIAL WORSHIP, 
compiled ftom the larger work (with some 
valuable additions), four prayer-meetings and 
smaller churches, contains 553 hymns, 330 
tunes. The N. Y. Observer considers it ** com- 
prehensive, sufficient, convenient, and excel- 
lent.” Rev. Geo. L. Little, Missionary, Ne- 
braska, says: “It is just the thing for our 
mission churches.”’ Pres. Seelye, of Amherst 
College, says: ‘‘ We find it better adapted to 
onr wants than any collection wé have em- 
ployed before.’’ 75cents, wit: special ratesto 
churches. The latest issue of the series is 
“Spiritual Songs 
FOR THE SUNDA Y-SCHOOL.” 

A book of 192 pages, richly bound in red cloth 
and strongly sewed, containing hymns and 
tunes of a high class, intended to cultivate, as 
well as to interest young people. It has re- 
cently been adopted by the General Synod of 
the Reformed (Dutch) Church in America. 
The pastor of Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Providence, R. I., says: *‘ It is the 
book for which our Sabbath-schools have been 
waiting.’ Price, 40 cents to schools, in quan- 
titles. Hymn edition, 20 cents. Specimen 
copies, 25 cents and 15 cents respectively. 

A work has recently been compiled by Dr. 
Robinson, from the Psalms, Prophets, and 
Gospels, for 

RESPONSIVE READING, 

the admirable topical arrangement of which 
has widely commended it to churches using 
this form of service. Rev. A. P. Hibbard (Con- 
gregational), of Wheaton, IIl., writes: “It is 
superior to any similar work I have ever seen.”’ 
Price to churches, 35 cents, or bound with 
“Spiritual Songs’’ at an advance of 20 cents 
on the cost of the latter. 

The above and all of Rev. Dr. Robinson’s 
earlier works—‘‘Songs for the Sanetuary,’’ 
**Chapel Songs,” “Psalms and Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs,” etc.—are published by 


THe CENTURY CO., Pusiisuers, 
Unton Square (North), New York. 


By the Author of the “ Wide, Wide World.” 


THE LETTER OF CREDIT. 


A Story. 12mo, $1 75. 
UNIFORM WITH 
THE END OF ACOIL, - - ~- $175 
MY DESIRE, calidiladinit aati 1 75 


By the same Author: 








Pine Needles. 12mo, - - - 150 
The Old Helmet. 12mo, - - 2 25 
Melbourne House. 12mo, { - e 
The King’s People. 5 vols., - 700 
The Say and Do Series. Gvols, - 7 50 
A Story of Small Beginnings. 4vols., 5 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


LATEST ELOCUTIONIST'S ANNUAL, 


Tanna. voice ent fishe ae ee ee 
rave Te 1, SCHOOL, OF ELOCU- 


J.B. art ait cae Wiis Witecane 











A. WORTHINGTON'S 


NEW BOOKS. 
FIRST FAMILY BIBLE, 


Containing the Old and New Versions 
of the New Testament. 


BIBLE. The Holy Bible, containing the Old and 
New Testaments, translated out of the original 
tongues, with marginal notes and references. To- 
gether with the Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment, 1881, and Index to the Holy Bible, Concord- 
ance, Psalms in Meter, ete. Printed from large, clear 
pica type, 4to. Tlustrated with steel and wood fllus 
trations by Gustav Doré. Bound in full Turkey 
morocco extra, gilt edges, $15. 


An Entirely Original American Book. 


CAT'S CRADLE. 


RHYMES FOR CHILDREN. By Epwarp WILLETT. 


With sixty Dlustrations in Colors, by CHaRLEs 
KENDRICK. 


Large 4to, boards, with appropriate double cover, in 
Colors, $2. 


The most beautiful gift-book of the season. 


YOUNG AMERICA’S PICTURE-BOOK. | . 


Containing over 600 illustrations of Animals, Views, 
Birds, Scenery, Costumes, etc., etc., with letter-press. 
Imperial 4to, boards, in a characteristic cover, beau- 
tifully printed in colors. $1.50. 


WATTS'S DICTIONARY OF CHEM- 
ISTRY. 


WATTS. A Dictionary of Chemistry and the Allied 
Branches of other Sciences. By Henry Watts, F.C.S., 
assisted by eminent scientific and practical chemists. 
5 vola., 8vo, cloth. $50.25. Ditto, first supplement, 
$11.25; ditto, second supplement, $13.50; third sup- 
plement, part first, $12.50. Third supplement, part 
second, now ready, $18. 


URE'S DICTIONARY. 


Complete in four volumes, including supplement- 
Price, $36 (27 7.), cloth. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 


770 Broadway, New York. 


GARFIELD’S WORDS, 


Suggestive Passages from the Pub- 
licand Private Writings of 


JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD. 


Cc tled b: A — — Pe Mamet and 0 ane 
omp! y ae 


ne Memoir cand For. 


enir of President Gar- 





Brief, wise, Hg eloquent 
variety of subjects. These, wi! 
trait, ‘orm an admirable souvenir 
fleld. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,Boston. 
For Sunday-school Libraries. 

















THe NATIONAL TEMPERA SOCIETY AND PUBLICA- 
TION House has may issued the jethowing: 
Consecrated.... .....6..-.esee0++ esnoscsesess sh 6D 
Rex Ringgold’s School pagiiih ee 
Bread and Beer............-.+- seccecsstensec. I TEE 
Prince of Good Fellows..... eo 299 
Amid the Shadows.. 125 
From Father te Sen 125 
His Honor the Mayor.......... 125 
Firebrands............. cssssesssees 125 
L ttle Blue-Jacket. SAA 75 
Our Homegs............... eeece - 150 
Rose Clifton............. es hoteles 
Over the Way........-..--cs0+ coves 100 
White Hand« and White Hearts erw-aaen - 125 
WO DAMBSE...ccccdecce cccedeccccccesce aewate ce ae 
The Secret of Victory... 75 
Beat Fellow in the Werld........ oore 295 
Oat of the Fire...........-.... eee 
Queer Home in Rugby Court............. 1 50 


THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE BANNER. 


A four-page monthly !llustrated paper for Sunday- 
schools, with choice reading from the best writers 
for children. 

Terms.—Cash in Goreme, including postage. Sin- 
gie on one Me cents; one hundred copies to 

dress. $12. For any number of copies less than 
ome hundred a over four, at the rate 12 cents 
per year. Address 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 Reade Street, New York. 





R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORE. 





A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N.Y. 





REVISED 
VEW TESTAMENT. 
OXFORD EDITIONS. 
iatarend a suraees Sree cera 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, lew York. 
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-NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


NOTES OF A PIANIST. 

By LOUIS MOREAU Sorteemare. Pianist and Com- 
poser. Preceded bya Short Sketeh 
and Sonbemnpapansons Criticism. ited by his 

GoTrTscHaLK. Translated from the 
French by Rozert E. Perersox, M.D. Crown 8vo. 
Extra cloth. $2.50. 
“Will be welcomed most 
interested in musical literature.”’—. 


“The notes are written with vivacity and show 
much shrewdness of observation.”—New York Worl’. 


FICHTE. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS, 
By ape. ADAMSON. With Portrait. 12mo. Extra 


all who are 
Weekly, 


$1.26. Being the Fourth Volume of “ Phi- 

Toeopitenl Clasetes or English Readers.” Edited 
by Wii Kyient, LL.D. 

“ The aketch of Fulgey life is rteut pleasing. . 

in many others of the short-cuts to knowledge 

w so popular, ‘Philosophical Classics’ serve 

a double purpose. They will give the average read- 

er such ideas as are reall an in- 


ly necessary 
telligen' readin of modern literature, or they will 
ive the student an easy introduction to his subject, 
m which, if it interest him, he can go on and build 
up his a knowledge from the original sources.”—Phila- 


FRAGOLETTA. 
ANovel. By“ Rrra,” author of “ Degpee.¢ ete. 1gmo, 
extra cloth, $1.25. Paper cover, 
as a_i * romantic A spirit and treatment and be- 
nvolved in a curious complication, from which 
the deat sdeath +i the tt is the only possible outlet.” — 


- tng long stm nom de plume is 
‘ ‘Rita,’ a heda novel entitled "B Daphne.’ ‘anusuall 
hom, Soames tic in , Snaidenta, peopled wit 
be ae a stron feeling 
- no oa kn nowledge nat on; a ie Sane Cr 
e same pen a 8' en Fragol and of a 
higher caste. The tale is full of interest."'"—Philadel- 
phia Evening Ne Fay 


THE MYSTERY OF HAMLET. 


An attemps to Solve an Old op By Epwarp P. 
Vinine. 12mo, extra cloth, 75 cen 


“His theory is that Hamlet was a ~ bee brought 
and educated asaman. Ridiculous as this may 
ht appees. Mr. Vining —_ out quitea 
plausible case his theory. proposition ig 
certainly a novel one and deserves che attention of 
Shakesperean scholars.’'—Boston Post. 
THE CORNET OF a 
ATale of Mariborough’s Wars. By G. 4 Or, au- 
thor of “The Y Young Bagiots,". ete. With 20 
full-page Ilustrations and 5 plans or Battlefields. 
12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 

HEROINES OF THE CRUSADES. 
By C. A. BLoss. New Edition. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 
THE DOLL WORLD LIBRARY. 

“4, A World,” “ Daisy's Companions,” 
ae wer,” "+ Giles’ oS Minorite: ”" New 
Edition. 4 Poe Cloth extra, $5. 


WORD-BUILDING. 


For the Use of Ceomees in io Biymeioey. By 8.8. Ha.pe- 

r of Comparative 

ogy in nity "Gaiwicaiee of Pennsylvania, ex- 

President of the Smertoan Philological Association. 
16mo, fine cloth, 75 cents 


*,* Forsale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 
AMERICAN REPRINT. 


Vol. XII is now ready for deliv- 
ery to subscribers. 
J. M. STODDART & CO., Publishers, 
727 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


PAQUIT A True Story, Wild and Sad. 
eb ee peat s ag ll and ance’ and 


This 
bo = ag ym: i, | 5, poems 


sarees Rega e Khe i INDIA sTowy 
OFT E AGE. ‘WANTED IN EVER’ 
Send. ‘ter € circulars pt pho Lg 











inducements. Address 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn. 
FOR ONE DIME Sitcsirsiea vires Cinss Paper, 












Specimens free 
S! to any address. 


FOR THREE MONTHS! ‘serszizs" 
HARPER’S "PERIODICALS. 








A 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
RPER'S CATA LOORE witt 
nine cents. 











The great oo Lapras setae toate 


, m. ied 
AMERICAN BOO) 
‘OHN B, ALDEN, Manager, 764 Broadway, New York 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 





WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 
at VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO.’s, 








10 aoe eee 








Sono Semastt "Buon, zeae 
30 Wis Snorean Gard Co, West Haven, oun, 








ts 
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New and Valuable Books. 


FOR THE FALL OF 1881. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 





DORE’S MILTON’S PARADISE 
LOST. 


Olustrated with full-page Drawings by Gustav Dore. 
New Edition. Cloth, full gilt, $6; full morocco, gilt, 
$10. 
ad es most | — 7 book of this season.” —IJUus- 

trated London 
All who remember the Doré Bible Gallery will give 

p+. now and Gegant edition of Milton a hearty wel- 


n from the same plates as the or! 
fnal h high PT edition. - aa 


THE DORE BIBLE GALLERY. 


Containing a selection of 100 of the finest drawings 
of Gustav Dore, with Descriptive Letterpress by 
T. R. CoHamBers, D.D. Crown folio, cloth, full gilt, 
$6; full turkey morocco, $10. 

“It is elegant in appearance, valuable in matter, 
and contains the best of Doré’s Illustrations of the 
Bible.”—Episcopal Register. 

PICTURES OF BIRD-LIFE IN PEN 

AND PENCIL. 


By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. Illustrated with 
full-page pictures by GIACOMELLI; also a large num- 
ber of smaller illustrations. Cloth, full gilt sides 
and edges, $7.50; full Turkey morocco, $15. 

“The engravings are all magnificent specimens of 


art and the text is worthy of its rich illustrations.”— 
Ch 19 Times. 


LESSONS IN FIGURE PAINTING 
IN WATER-COLORS. 


Sixteen colored plates from designs by BLANncHE Mac- 
ARTHUR (Medallist, Royal Academy, 1877, for the 
best painting of a head from life), and JENNIE 
Moore (Medallist for a drawing from the Antique), 
with special instruction by the painters, 16 colored 
plates, $3. 


FLOWER-PAINTING IN WATER- 
COLORS. 

By F. Epwarp Home, F.L.S8.,F. 8.A. 24 plates in 
all (14 Garden and 10 Wild Flowers from the Fa- 
miliar Wild and Garden Flowers), with text. 
Crown 4ta, oblong, cloth, $2.50. 





116 Thousand Sold. 
ENTIRELY NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTION- 
ARY. 


(French-English, English-French.) 


Enlarged by the addition of nearly 200 pages. Extra 
crown 8vo0, 1146 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


This new edition of CassELL’s FRENCH DICTIONARY 
(the popularity of which has been _——— by the sale 
of upward of One Hundred and Sixteen Thousand 
Copies) has undergone a 3% and complete re. 
vision, under the direction of Prof. E. MOUBAND, B. A, 
of Paris, and has been entirely reset in ye 

corrected according to the latest edition 0! of t Die. 
tionary of the Frenc'! mm. 


work, but several hundred in addition, making a total 
of nearly 8,000 new words. Many other features are 
introduced which are not found in any other existing 
dictionary, rendering it the chea 
plete, extensive, and (so far as modern spelling is con- 
cerned) the wv accurate dictionary of the French 
language published in this country. 


it yet most com- 


CASSELL’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 


A Series of new and original works on interesti 
topics, put into a handy and readableform. In st 
paper covers, 25c. each; or cloth, 50c. 


List OF VOLUMES NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION: 
Vola. Ito VII Now Ready. 


L Hiner of the Free Trade Movement 
in England. By AveustUs MoNGREDIEN. 


Il. The Gesaninaiea, By the Rev. J. TaYtor. 


Ill. Boswell and Jobacen. Their Companions 
and Contemporaries. By J. F. WaLLEeR, LL.D. 


Iv. The, Rev. Rowland Hill, By E. Brooms. 
ith ( peeeees by the Rev. J. Stoven- 
von 


v. Domestic Folh-lLore. By the Rev. T. F. 
THISELTON DYER, M. 


VI. The Stor of thn Be lish 
EDWARD SuirH, ¢ Ee > Sepetipe Sy 


VIL John Wesley. By the Rev. R. Green. 


Vill. The wit and Wisdom of Parliament. 
By Hewry Latcuro 


Ix. American + eco nl By Moy THomas. 
X. Notable Irishmen. By PeRcEvAL Graves. 
XI. Notable Scotchmen. By J. M. Ross, LL.D. 


xIt. bp Avex - yistem of the Ber the Bench and 


XIll. The Huguenots, By Gustav = il 

XIV. The Colonial Empire. By R. Acton. 

XV. The England of Shakespeare. By F. 
GoOaDBY. 





A BIOGRAPHY OF DAVID COX. 


With Remarks on His Works and Genius. 
By WILLIAM RALL. 


Edited, with additions, by Jomw Taackray Bunce. 


With Autotype Portrait. Demy 8v0, 


cloth extra, $2. 
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Religious | Tnteligence. 


A QUESTION OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY. 








THE reports of the Seventh-Day Baptist 
General Conference have for several years 
referred to efforts that have been made 
under its direction to secure in Pennsylva- 
nia legislation which will exempt those 
persons who conscientiously keep the 
seventh day as the Sabbath from the pen- 
alties inflicted by the Sunday laws of that 
state upon those who do secular work on 
the first day. It will, doubtless, be a sur- 
prise to many to learn that religious liberty 
is not yet perfectly established in the 
United States; butsuch is thecase. While 
in most states the law or practice tolerates 
the transaction of business on Sunday by 
those who observe Saturday as the Sabbath, 
the laws of Pennsylvania give no tolerance 
on this subject, but bear as hard upon the 
conscientious as upon the malicious Sun- 
day-breaker. They are not a dead letter, 
either; but are active and vital and have 
been enforced within the last ten years 
upon a member of the Seventh-Day Baptist 
Church who was found working on his 
farm on Sunday. A member of the legis- 
lature has labored for several years to se~ 
cure the passage of a bill exempting 
Seventh-Day people from these penalties, 
and a committee of the Seventh-Day Bap- 
tist General Conference has co-operated 
with him in calling public attention 
to the subject. The committee to whose 
care the subject was entrusted made 
a full report of the progress it has made so 
far at the session of the Conference which 
428 just been held at Farina, Ill. Persons 
of known ability in various denominations 
and professional men were invited to pre- 
pare essays, advocating the principle of 
Sabbath freedom, for circulation among the 
people; but none responded in the form de- 
sired, though many expressed sympathy 
with the object of the Conference and the 
work of the committee. Blank petitions 
were filled with alacrity and sent in to the 
legislature till one of the senators, tired of 
seeing them, offered a resolution that no 
more of them be received. A somewhat 
extensive correspondence inviting action in 
favor of religious freedom met with some 
very cheering responses. Some there were, 
however, who declined taking part in the 
agitation, because too little was asked for 
by the bill. They favored a demand on con- 
stitutional grounds for the unconditional re- 
peal of the Sunday law. Quite in contrast 
with this was the action of the “‘ Natioual 
Reform Association,” at whose instance re- 
monstrances were sent in from all parts of 
the state, and such influences were exerted 
upon many legislators as to hold their 
votes against the bill or induce them to ab- 
stain from voting. A carefully prepared 
address in favor of the principle of the bill 
was presented to the legislature, and arrange- 
ments were mace to have a meeting, with ad- 
drésses in its fuvor, on the evening before it 
was called up; but by some means it wa$ 
called up at the morning session of the day 
ou which the meeting was to be held, when 
it failed by lacking one vote of receiving 
a ‘‘constitutional” majority, although a 
clear majority of ten of the votes actually 
cast was given for it. The condition of 
the Seventh-Day people, in the face of the 
existing law, is strongly (but, considering 
that penalties are still inflicted upon them 
under it, hardly too strongly) stated in the 
report of the committee, which says: 
‘‘In that state we are mevaced with an 
oppressive, unchristian law, enforced with 
malicious aims, by oppressive and degrad- 
ing penalties, in utter disregard of the 
charities of religion and the amenities of 
socicty. To allow that law to be enforced 
on observers of the Sabbath and tacitly 
acknowledge its righteousness is to belie 
our profession of appreciation of the sanc- 
tity of the Sabbath, concede our disregard 
of truth, and lack of courage to defend the 
faith of the Gospel.” 

The matter is of more general concern 
than to a single denomination. It con- 
ceins the Jews, numerous, enterprising, 
and good citizens; thé Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists, an active, growitg denomination, 
which is extending its borders over our 
country and in Europe and doing zealous 
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work for good health and sound morals, as 
well.as for vital religion; and the Seventh- 
Day Baptists, a body with an ancient and 
honorable history, whose sound Christian 
character and orthodoxy are recognized by 
other orthodox bodies, and whose minis- 
ters exchange pulpits and hold union 
meetings with those of other orthodox 
churches, These people are all acting under 
the conviction that they have a positive 
biblical command for the observance of 
the seventh, and no other day, and simply 
ask that their conscientious views be re- 
spected, as are those of people of other re- 
ligions, and particularly that no disability 
be imposed upon them on account of their 
religion. 








Tue Rock River Conference met at Syca- 
moré, Ill., October 5th, and the ease of Dr. 
Thomas was brought up on the first day of the 
session on the regular call of the names of the 
members of the Conference for the examina- 
tion of character. In obedience to the pro- 
visions of the Discipline, a committee of fifteen 
was appointed to serve as a court, of which 
Dr. C. H. Fowler was chairman. The court 
met !n the afternoon, when, after waiting for 
about an hour for Dr. Parkhurst, the prosecu- 
ting counsel, to appear, the charges were read, 
being precisely the same as those on which the 
preliminary investigation was held in Septem- 
ber. The accused was represented by Dr. Miller, 
his junior counsel, Dr. Bennett, the senior 
counsel, being ill. A demurrer was set up to 
the validity of the charges, similar to the one 
on which the defense rested in the previous in- 
vestigation. It alleged that the second charge 
(that of teaching doctrines which are contrary 
to the established standards of doctrines of the 
Church) stated no authority or standard of 
doctrine on which a trial could be had, and 
that it did not state the article of religion of the 
Church which had been violated by Dr. Thomas; 
also that the third specification (that of teach- 
ing the doctrine of probation’after death, and 
denying the existence of eternal punishment) 
was invalid, for the same reasons. The demur- 
rer further urged that there are no authorized 
standards in the Church in relation to the end- 
less punishment of the wicked; that what are 
the established standards of doctrine, other 
than the articles of religion, has never been 
defined by any General Conference; and that 
there is no established standard of doctrine 
other than the asticles of religion, ‘‘or such 
doctrine as the one clearly stated in the Book 
of Discipline and protected by the first re- 
atrictive rule.” The case of Dr. Thomas pro- 
ceeded last week before the jury appointed to 
try it, but without any result being reached. 
After some trouble in securing the panel of 


members, the evidence taken in the prelim- - 


inary trial was read over again at wearisoi. 
length, occupying the sessions. The chief 
interest attached to a charge made by Dr. 
Thomas, against Dr. Parkhurst before the Con- 
ference, of falsehood and slander in reporting 
to several persons attacks against Dr. 
Thomas, charging bim with beer-drinking at 
saloons, card-playing, and theatergoing, and 
then denying that he made them. This charge 
is referred to a committee for action. 


... The Archbishop of York has published 
a letter setting forth the character and results 
of efforts that he has made to secure the re- 
lease of the ritualistic ‘‘ martyr,” the Rev. 8. 
F. Green. Recognizing that the authorities 
would do nothipg for the prisoner ‘unless he 
should promise to obey his bishop and the law, 
and that Mr. Green would not give his promise 
unless his conscience could be satisfied that it 
would be right, be pressed upon him that, as 
the bishops, at the Pan-Anglican Synod and in 
the two Convocations of Canterbury and 
York, have suggested that no changes io 
ritual should be made without permis-ion of 
the diocesan, he might place himself in the 
bands of the Bishop of Manchester, and, 
acknowledging the principle of obedience to 
ecclesiastical authority, leave the prison. Mr. 
Green replied that this was what he had re- 
fused to do two years and a half ago, and 
he could not accept the suggestion. The 
Archbishop is greatly distressed, and regrets 
that his effort to sectre Mr. Green’s release has 
been unavailing; yet it has not been wholly 
vain, for it has proved to him “ that the cell 
from which we should be glad to lead him forth 
is locked on the inside,’’ Since the prisoner 
will not accept the rulings and opinions of any 
and all the ecclesiastical authorities, the Arch- 
bishop cannot see any further means that can 
be adopted, so long as this attitude is pre- 
served, ‘‘to effect his much-desired releasé.”’ 
....The Annual Synod of the - Waldensian 
Church was held at Torre Pellice, Italy, in the 
early part of SeptemBer:° The thost impértant 
diseussion was upot thé report of the commis 
sion to which the revision of the Liturgy was 
referred, and was participated in by several 
speakers, with much interest. A part, favored 
the retention of the old Liturgy; but the 


friends of revision carried the aa, and the 
cofomission was reappointed, in the dnticipa- 
tion that it would complete its work by another 
year. Dr. Robertson, who visited the Synod as 
the representative of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, announced that the friends of the-Wal- 
densians in Scotland had completed the $50,- 
000 which they had proposed to raise as an en- 
dowment for complementing the stipends of 
the pastors. A similar amount is to be raised 
in England. M. August Meille, of the Synod, 
bas become agent in Italy of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and M. Bart. Pons, of 
Venice, succeeds him as agent of the Religious 
Tract Society, both pastors retaintng their 
standing with the Waldenstan clergy. 


.-The Salvation Army recently held a 
“‘Council of War” at Exeter Hall, London, 
which attracted so great an attendance that an 
overflow-meeting had to be held; and that was 
not enough. “General”? Booth, who presided, 
gave the statistics as made up to last August, 
with the figures of five years ago. The Army 
had now 245 stations. They bad five years ago 
26 stations. Their officers numbered 470, as 
against 36 five years ago. Then, as regarded 
their income, five years ago it was reck- 
oned at £4,000 ($20,000) per annum. It 
was now considerably more than £50,000 
($250,000). The meetings were attended by 
46,000 persons a week, and 7,000 “‘ soldiers”’ 
were prepared to face mobs, to speak, and to 
sing. Mr. Booth spoke of a project for a great 
world-center, to be called Salvation Temple, 
which is to be built at a cost of $500,000 and 
to hold ten thousand people. The Army bas 
had some success in Paris, and bas several 
workmen enrolled, who profess religion and 
wear its badge regularly. 


.-The Seventh-Day Baptist General Con- 
ference met at Farina, Ill., Sept. 2ist. The 
churches appeared to be in a prosperous con- 
dition, although the pet increase in member- 
ship was small. The number added to the 
churches by baptism in the past year was 
greater than in any previous year fora long 
time, and the additions by letter had exceeded 
the dismissions ; but the number of exclusions 
had been unusually large. The report of 
Sunday-schools showed the number to be 94, 
with 6,913 officers, teachers, and scholars. A 
full history of the denomination is in course 
of preparation, and was recommended by the 
committee which has had the subject under 
consideration. 


..The Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Synod of the South met at Ebenezer, Ga., last 
month. Its most important business was the 
consideration of the report of the Committee 
of Conference with the United Presbyterian 
Church, submitting the basis of union which 
iad been adopted by the United Presbyterian 
seneral Assembly. The Synod was not quite 
ready to adopt the basis as recommended by 
the Committee, but referred it to the presby- 
teries for their approval, to be returned to it 
for final action next year. The Synod has a 
missionary in Egypt and a school at Tampico, 
Mexico, with a prayer-méeting, at which a 
goodly number of conversions have been re- 
ported. 


..H. W. Hubbard, Esq., treasurer of the 
American Missionary Association, closed his 
books on September 30th, the last day of the 
fiseal year, and found a total of $244,578.96. 
This is an advance of 30 per cent. on the last 
year and leaves in the treasury a balance of 
$518.80. During the year the American Mis- 
sionary Association has also used $77,131.97 of 
the Stone Fund in the process of erecting the 
buildings for which it was designed. This 
makes a grand total forthe year of $321,710.93. 
This isa gratifying exhibit, considering that 
the books were not kept open into the next 
month and that no special appeal was made. 


..The Episcopal clergy of Southampton 
and Portsmouth sbowed a kindly disposition 
toward their Dissenting friends on the occasion 
of the meeting of the Baptist Union that has 
just been held. Canon Wilberforce was to 
speak at the temperance meeting and invited 
Mr. Spurgeon to be his guest. 


.... The Free Religious Association is about 
to establish a fellowship, with a stipend of 
$500, to promote the education of a college- 
bred young man in preparation to become a 
teacher of religion on the basis of its princi- 
ples. The appropriation has so far been 
made for one year, but will be continued if it 
proves successful. 


.-The Free Church of Scotland. will be 
represented at the celebration of thé centenary 
of the edict of toleration’ in Bohemia by Dr: 
Langhton, moderator of the General Assembly, 
and by others. 


.. The Rev. Dr. G. F. Pentecost bas begun 
a series of free Sunday-afternoon reli 
services in the Brooklyn Académy of Music. 


.. Tue American Unitarian Association has 





voted $500 to help sustain Unitarian preach- 
iug at Buda Pest, Hungary. 
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Tue Pernambuco (Brazil) Mission of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church embraces 
churches at Recipe (Pernambuco), with twenty- 
four communicants and twenty to twenty-five 
Sunday-school scholars; at Goyanna, in the 
same province, with thirteen adult com- 
municants, ten baptized children, twenty Sun- 
day-school scholars, and a congregation that 
bears its own incidental exp ; congrega- 
tlons at Nazareth, Province of Pernambuco 
(twelve persons); and at Parahyba, the cap- 
ital of the province of the same name (twenty- 
five persons). The congregation at Itaba- 
yanna, Province of Parahyba, in the interior, 
has been suppressed, on account of persecu- 
tion. The theological class was opened in 
February, 1880, and has three students, pur- 
suing academical studies only. The mis- 
sion has had coJporteurs working one at a 
time, with not much , from Octob 
1874, to February, 1880. Since then very little 
active work has been done in the streets, 
except in the distribution of the Mission’s 
religious journals. The Bible colporteurs 
have possibly done better, working in the city 
and in eight provinces, with a success that 
has varied. “Of some of them it has been 
tolerable, at times and in some places; of 
others, at other other times and places, it has 
been small.”” Only twelve numbers of a 
small monthly journal were published during 
two years, and none since February, 1878. 
Some books have been translated, but still 
remain in manuscript. The missionaries have 
been engaged in a controversy, the subject 
of which is not mentioned, several articles on 
which have been published in a city journal. 








...-Interesting facts in the report of the 
Punjab and Sindh Missions of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society for 1880 are: The total of 
adult Christians in these missions is 730, and 
of children 697. The communicants are 418. 
57 adults were baptized last year and the na- 
tive Christians contributed 2,308 rupees, or 
about $1,500, for religious and charitable pur- 
poses, or $1.80 for each adult. At Kanfra 
they contributed pine rupees, or over five 
dollars aplece. There are ouly four native 
Christians in Kashmir, where three mission- 
aries are at work; but 7,071 patients were seen 
and 922 in-patients were cared for in the hos- 
pital. Great obstacles are encounted in this 
state, the most formidable of which are the 
nominal Christians, who come to Kashmir 
** merely to abandon themselves to the worst 
vices from which Christ came to deliver.’’ On 
the extreme frontiér (a hard field) there are 
67 native Christians, including children and 
the peraons employed in the missions. 


.-The Anglicans have two missions to the 
native Australians in New South Wales. One 
at Malaga, where some sixty or seventy 
blacks are collected, and the mission of Mr. 
Gribbles at Warangesda, where fifty natives 
are supported. A correspondent of the Aus- 
tralian Ohurchman has visited the latter mis- 
sion, and found it to have huts for the people, 
a school-house, missionary’s dwelling-house, 
office, enclosed garden, and—well, all made by 
the aborigines within a year and all kept clean 
and tidy. The people sing heartily such 
hyonns as ‘There is a fountain” and “Safe 
in the arms of Jesus’ and listen attentively 
to the reading of the Bible. A few can write 
a clear, round hand, most of them can read 
small words, and a few ‘‘can read a little 
without much hélp.”’ Some also answer Bible 
questions well. 


..The Second Annual Convention of the 
Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance is to be 
held at Allegheny City, Pa., October 27th, 28th, 
20th, and 30th. Thefirst day will be given to the 
reception of delegates and opening proceedings, 
with an address by Dr. J. T. Duryea considering 
and answering the objections to foreign mis- 
sions. The second and third days will be devoted 
to the discussions of subjects directly relating 
to the work and prosperity of missious on the 
home and foreign fields (ten topics in all), re 
ports, and business ; and Sunday will be given 
to devotional exercises and representations of 
their work by missionaries of different denom. 
inations. The meeting will close with an ad_ 
dress: by Dr. Lorimer on the need of the influ- 
encé of the Holy Ghost in consecration to 
missionary work. 


..+-Dt: Sheldon Jackson has returned from 
bis third missionary tour through Southeastern 
Alaska. During this trip he éstablished new 
mission stations among the Hydah and Hoon- 
yah tribes, located thtee missionaries, erécted 
missioh buildings at thé Chileat and Hoonyah 
stations, changed and refitted into schodl- 
“Gwélling at Hydab, ana 
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The Sunday-schoot. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 234. 
THE PEACE-OFFERING.—Lev. vi, 


SS 2 
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Notes.—“‘The peace offerings.”.—What are 
called in the Septuagint, and, therefore, in 
Hebrews, the sacrifices of praise. 1t was an ex- 
pression to God of thanksgiving and was ap- 
propriate for a feast. The ancients did not 
eat meat often, as we do. There were no 
butcher-shops, and no ice on which meat could 
be kept. Nor is it known that they were in 
the habit of putting meat in brine to keep it. 
Few families could kill an animal except very 
seldom, and then it denoted a feast-day, and 
was made often religious by the presence of a 
priest at the killing and the presentation of 
the allotted portion to him. The peace-offer- 
ing is here described as of two sorts: one a 
simple sacrifice of ordinary thanksgiving, the 
other of thanksgiving when the prayer offered 
with a vowhas been granted. “*Unleavened 
cakes.”’—Unleavened because only such could be 
offered on the altar. “* Wafers.""—The very 
thin cakes ; too thin to be mixed up with the 
oil, but with oil spread over them. ‘* Fine 
four.’—Wheat ground fine and bolted or 
sifted. “‘Teavened Bread.”—This was not 
put on the altar, but, being allowed for food, 
was also to be given to the priest. ‘* Katen 
on the same day.”’—This requires that a large 
number of friends should together eat of it. 
It was a great feast. "On the morrow also.”” 
Why this distinction of law between the 
two kinds of peace-offerings is not clear. Very 
likely the sacrifice of thanksgiving was more 
of a festal sacrifice, and it was designed to 
have a big company and encourage hospitality 
and mercy to the poor. The second day was 
as long as the meat could well be kept sweet. 
“The soul that eateth of it shall bear his 
iniquity.”—While it is clear that God’s just 
command should be exactly obeyed, it is not 
clear why so unusual strictures should have 
guarded the commend not toeat the meat after 
the second day. The physical reason seems to 
be that they could not keep the meat any 
longer, and the command did good. 

Instruction.—The lessons to be directly 
learned from this selection of Scripture are 
not numerous and are rather incidental. The 
most prominent one is that gratitude to 
God should be.expressed in act, a well as 
thought. On the rare occasions when a pious 
Hebrew felt especial joy, or wished for any 
reason to make a feast for his friends, he was 
taught to recognize God and his worship in it. 
If for his feast he killed a sheep or any other 
animal, then a religious service might go with 
it, and he would offer a certain portion for the 
support of the priests, who conducted public 
worship. Thus he made his joy a reminder of 
bis relation to and dependence on God. Such 
a pious tone of glad feeling should still be 
maintained. 

It is a great deal easier to remember God 
when we are in trouble than when we are 
happy. That is a traly Christian soul that in 
gladness and success turns to thank God. Our 
thanksgiving days should not simply be feast 
days, but also praise days. 

Our praise and gratitude to God had better 
express itself in what is to us some costly 
service. They gave a portion of the animal 
which they slaughtered, and a part of the 
bread and cakes which they cooked for their 
feast. We, too, should find frequent occasion, 
when glad, of giving tothe poor or helping 
religious objects. We are told that when the 
Feast of Purim was established they made 
them “ days of feasting and joy, and of send- 
ing portions One to another, and gifts to the 
poor.”’? On another great occasion Nehemiah 
said to the people: ‘‘Go your way, eat the 
fat, and drink the sweet, and send portions 
unto them for whom nothing is prepared, for 
this day is holy untothe Lord.”’ With grat- 
itude goes the expression of it by gifts to God 
and his poor. 

The old peace-offerings were of two kinds, 
both glad. One was for ordinary thanksgiv- 
ing, whenever one pleased to make a feast. The 
other was of thanksgiving for the granting of 
a special petition, accompanied with a vow. 
If achild was sick or any other qanger im- 
pended, the pious Hebrew prayed God to 
grant his mercy; and, if the prayer was an- 
swered, he promised or vowed to offer some- 
thing tothe Lord. When the prayer was an- 
swered, he made his feast and offered his vow. 
It is not necessary ; but it is no wrong thing 
now to accompany our prayers with a vow to 
God. Certainly, when the prayer is answered, 
a gift to the Lord is appropriate. 

The pious Hebrew could make a gift to the 
Lord ‘in hardly more than three ways—by 
helping build or repair the tabernacle or tem- 
ple; by helping support the priests, and by 
giving to.the poor.. For these their religion 
in.every way provided. We have the same 





























objects and larger ones, as our religion is mis- 
sionary. 
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Everything had its religious side among the 
Hebrews. Even sanitary precautions were re- 
ligious. ‘‘Ye shall not eat any abominable 
thing’? was one command. Here the com- 
mand not to keep their meat too long was 
sanitary and decent. It isa religious duty to 
be cleanly and decent and to take care of our 
health and comfort. 

There is nothing bad about making feasts 
and having agood time, if one only remembers 
God in it. 


Hews of the Week. 


THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 





Ur to the present timethe affairs of the new 
Administration have progressed smoothly and 
the public mind has settled to the placid state 
existing before the assassination. President 
Arthur left New York for Washington early 
last week, and is now in the Capital, the guest 
of Senator Jones, of Nevada. It is authorita- 
tively stated that there will be no change in 
the Cabinet until the meeting of Congress, in 
December, and that the present extra session 
of the Senate was called in order that some 
pressing matters of importance might be acted 
upon. This assertion is contradicted in other 
quarters, and many journals prophesy that the 
President will submit the names of a new 
Cabinet to the Senate during the present week. 
President Arthur is reticent concerning his 
future course of action, meeting all inquiries 
with courtesy, but failing to give the requested 
information. Ex-Senator Conkling also visited 
Washington, and has had several private inter- 
views with the President. 

The senators began to assemble in the 
Capital by the middle of last week, and on 
Saturday the Republican and Democratic 
members held caucuses. The Democratic 
caucus unanimously nominated Senator Bay- 
ard for the presidency of the Senate, and de- 
termined to effect the Senate organization, if 
possible. The Republican caucus was a short 
one, and a committee; headed by Senator 
Edmunds, was appointed to confer with a 
similar committee appointed by the Demo- 
cratic caucus. The conference failed to be 
productive of result, Senator Pendleton, on be- 
half of the Democrats, refusing to consider the 
presidency of the Senate asa matter to be de- 
bated, claiming that the Democratic members 
were clearly in the majority when the Senate 
should assemble, and that they were but ex- 
ercising an undoubted right in electing one of 
their own party to preside over the body. The 
Republican committee then withdrew and 
the conference ended. Itis claimed that the 
Democrats will endeavor to elect the Senate 
officers before the new senators are sworn in, 
and predictions of trouble and dispute are 
frequently made. 

The Senate met last Monday morning in 
special session, and was called to order by 
Senator Harris, of Tennessee. After a short 
debate, Senator Bayard was elected to the 
presidency pro tem., upon which the Senate ad- 
journed until the following day.. 

The grand jury of the District of Columbia 
have found a bill of indictment against Charles 
J. Guiteau for the murder of President Gar- 
field, and presented it on Saturday last. There 
are eleven counts in the indictment, which 
enter very deeply into the minutia of the case, 
and which is worded in terms of legal phrase- 
ology to a bewildering extent. 





THE. resignation of the French ministry 
is expected at any moment, and inquiries 
are made for Gambetta, who has apparently 
disappeared from the public view. It is 
thought that President Grévy will call upon him 
to form a Cabinet, allowing bim every latitude 
inhis choice. The Tunisian campaign still con- 
tinues, success favoring the French ; but it is 
thought that the officers in command will be 
compelled to ask for reinforcements of troops 
from France. 


.. The British troopsin the Transvaal, who 
were on the point of leaving the country, have 
received orders to remain, owing to a discon- 
tent prevailing among the Boers concerning 
several features of the treaty proposed by the 
recent convention. It is thought that in the 
end the Boers must yield. In Afghanistan 
the British troops will be withdrawn from the 
northern outposts and the garrison at Quetta 
reduced. 


.-The Yorktown Centennial Celebration 
commences to-day and continues until Fri- 
day, the 2ist instant. Great number of vis- 
itors are expected andthe ceremonies prom- 
ise to be most interesting. The French dele- 
gation to the celebration were formally re- 
ceived and weleomed by Governor Cornell, at 


the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in this city, on 


Taoursday last. 


....- President Garfield’s remains have been 


transferred to a bronze casket, which it is pro- 
posed to keep permanently exposed to view in 





a crypt to be built for that purpose. A com- 
mittee of prominent persons is actively en- 
gaged in endeavoring to obtain the requisite 
funds for the erection of a Garfield Memorial 
Hospital in Washington. 


..-The New York Republican State Con- 
vention was held at the Academy of Musie, in 
this city, on Wednesday of last week, and the 
proceedings resulted in a sweeping victory for 
the anti-Stalwarts. Joseph B. Carr was nom- 
inated for Secretary of State. The Democrats 
held their Convention in Albany yesterday. 


..The Spanish Government has appointed 
General Prendergast to the governor-general- 
ship of Cuba, to succeed General Blanco. 








COMMON COLDS.—Every one is practi- 
cally familiar with common colds—the chill- 
ness and shivering, the dullness and languor, 
the soreness of the throat, pain in the head, 
and stuffed nostrils. We would recommend a 
timely use of Madame Porter’s Curative Cough 
Balsam, a safe, reliable, and pleasant remedy. 
Full directions on each bottle. Small bottles, 
25 cents. 
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: SUMMIT 
Mineral Spring Water, 


FROM HARRISON, ME. 


a pure, delightful water, without taste or odor, 
4 in 


Kidney, ‘Stomach, Blood, and Malarial 


Disorders. 


The claims of Summit Water are supported by 
prominent people who have been cured by its use. 


MYERS, SUTTER & CO., 
304 Breadway, New York. 


NEW RICH BLOOD! 


New Rich 

Biood. aud « and will complet —— letely change y blood in 
the entire wor months. 

who will take 1 pill each nighs trom lto 4 weeks 

sound hea if such a thing 


may be —s. 
be poss ible, Sent EnsOW 06. tor 8 totter stamps. 
° . » Boston, Mass., 
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HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


“TAYLOR'S” 


St. Denis Hotel 


RESTAURANT. 


BROADWAY, 











Cor. 11th Street, NEW YORK. 
HOTE NSWICK, 
Ber sonst rinre Siete hotel yr ty ‘in 


New England. Fire- At prey 
meer pi first-class ; a t on the American 
om a ome and desirable 
— business or 
BA RNES & DUNELEE, Proprietors. 
Amos Barnes, of Boston. 
Joun W. DUNELEE, of Cincinnati. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Anchor Line U. S. . Mail Steamers. 


sGOoW. 
Pe Md ‘ebSinesll Botan New York. 


Circassia, 15th, 114.m. | Devcnia, Oot. 29th, 10 
paleo ag g goa 3 x | Rachora os. Sth, 3 Pa. 


oats Tews deste ssteery se or pies. 
t 
= rates, 
NEW yvORK 1 TO 14 Lauper, DIRECT. 
foot of Charles Street. 

















* Gal y 
mar: thus * do not carry passengers. 
Cabins, 355and at reducedrates. 











C. C. SHAYNE, wholesale manufacturer 
of Sealskin, Otter, and Fur-lined Garments, No. 
108 Prince Street, near Broadway, offers goods 
at retail. Splendid opportunity to purchase 
reliable and elegant Furs direct from the man- 
ufacturer at lowest possible prices. 


ELEGANT FALL AND WINTER 











CARRIAGES 


FOR TOWN USE, 
now on Exhibition at our Warerooms. 


VICTORIAS, DOG CAR 
CABRIOLES, VILLAGE ; CARTS, 
T CARTS, ROA GONS, 
BROUGHAMS, SURREYS: 
LANDAUS, ‘ and 
LANDAULETS PHAETONS. 


OVER 100 SECOND-HAND CARRIAGES. 


A. S. FLANDRAU & co., 
SETH C. KEYES. DAN'L T. WILSON 
372 and 374 BROOME ST., N. Y. 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY RB.R. 


The only ROUTE to the 


CAVERNS OF LURAY, 


The Luray Cave and Hotel Compa and Hotel Comqane pave notified 
this Company that they have introduced 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 
into the Caverns, and they are now daily illuminated 
by the aid of this powerful agent, 
No other DNluminator being Adequate 
oe the obscurities of these vast subterranean 
is and grottos or to properly reveal their 
MAGNIFICENT ORNAMENTATION. 

No similar Caverns are known elsewhere. No 
Caverns have ever before been illuminated by the aid 
of electricity. 

The effects produced fully meet the anticipation 
and are marvelously beautiful, ae to the eye 
visions which have nm hereto ina 

o extra charge is made for the illumination by the 
Electric Light, and Guides are furnished free, as usual. 


LURAY INN 


will remain open at all seasons of the year, and visit- 
ors may feel Soonzee procuring superior and first- 
class accommodat: 
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EXCURSION TICKETS, 
with coupons good for oes to the Caverns, are 
on sale by all connecting road 


coos H. SANDS, CHARLES P. HATCH, 


rintendent, Gen’] Pass’r t, 
eee Ma. Philadelphia, 
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has for saie the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will pe 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 











ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 


Of Bheet. BORIS. .........002cccvcccccesocccovece Si OW 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 

Ritchie. the Engraver. .............sceeseee-e 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Bis, BOXED. ......ncccccccccccccssccccccceccesees 200 
The Same. in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver...............---++++-++ 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20.... 106 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size. 16x20. 100 


EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


GBwD., BOMDD.occsscccccccccsscccccsenescccccccess 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20....... eovre 200 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20............... 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


GED PAGED. “TATOO. 000. vc ccescccesovcccsessccces $1 06 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Ct, Tw cccccccncccocssenccccsnssnns 50c 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway New York. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THB INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THE cover has “THE INDEPENDENT’’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and iooking in ever respect 
like a handsome volume. They will te de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usuaj 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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NOTICES. 





€@” All communications for the Editcrial. Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columna of this journal 
should be ad tressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

@ All comzunications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Bex %787. 

2 Remittances should be made payable to THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

2 No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address < . 
the writer; not necessarily or publication.b asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

&#™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

G3" Persons desiring the return of their mann- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 








For Subscription Terms see Page 31. 
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PRAYERS THAT ARE NOT AN- 
SWERED. 


PREesIDENT WooLsEy began an article 
for THe INDEPENDENT with the words 
‘*And so God has not heard the innumer- 
able prayers that have gone up.” This 
statement startles some of our friends; but 





it is true. God does not answer every 
prayer. He is obliged to deny a great 
meny. 


But we are told by some that the true 
prayers of faith are really answered, though 
the specific petitions which they uplift 
are denied. There are those who unhes- 
itatingly say that they are answered, even 
in the denial, seeming to be excecdingly 
tenacious of the very word itself, though 
for what valid reason it is hard to say, 
since the Scripture lays no special em- 
phasis upon it. There are others, how- 
ever, to whom it seems little better than 
evasive word jugglery thus to press a word 
out of its ordinary and accepted sense into 
ab unusual and almost technical one. An 
answer to a prayer, in the accepted 
usage of the word, is not a mere re- 
sponse to it, of whatever nature it may 
happen; but it is a granting of the prayer. 
And it is, moreover, the granting of the 
very petition presented, and not of some 
other and different blessing. ltis hard to 
see, then, what is really gained when, in re- 
sponse to the query why God does not hear 
and answer a certain prayer, we are told 
that he Las answered it in a higher and 
better way than the petitioncr imayined. It 
reminds one too strongly of that bewilder- 
ing und disingenuous ‘‘ Cannot” of old: 
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time theological controversy, which, when 
boldly challenged by common sense as 
plainly irreconcilable with free moral 
agency, dexetrously turoed its Janus face, 
and was seen only as an invincible “ Will 
not.” There are not a few plain people 
who deny now, as then, the expediency 
and even the right of such theological 


_legerdemain, even in the interest of a 


sound form of words. 

We say that God cannot answer every 
petition. He cannot sometimes in the very 
nature of things, as when two parties in a 
war pray for diametrically opposite things. 
He does not sometimes, because He is very 
wise and we are very ignorant. Our requests 
may, us likely as not, be iguorant and un- 
wise. Above all He cannot allow his au. 
thority and will to be mutinously usurped 
by any number of persons who will attempt 
to instruct Him as to what is wise, and to 
compel Him, by any theory of his prom- 
ises, to do what they choose. He is ruler, 
and not apy two or three that unite on a 
request, 

Is it, then, of no use to pray because he 
denies some requests? Yes, if it is of no 
use fora child to ask its parent for any 
more favors if one request be not granted. 





THE CONELING MACHINE DE- 
FEATED. 





Tue Republican State Convention, which 
was held last week in this city, may very 
properly be called a reform convention. 
The one question which had been sharply 
contested throughout the state, in the elec- 
tion of delegates, was whether Mr. Conk- 
ling and his adherents should control the 
Convention and shape its proceedings in 
the interests of the ex-Senator. Such was 
his ambition and purpose, and the most 
strenuous efforts were made by Mr. Conk- 
ling and his followers to accomplish this 
end. Had he been as wise as he is dog- 
matic, self-conceited, and passionate, he 
would have avoided the struggle altogether, 
and saved himself from the mortification 
of another defeat. The day of his power as 
the leader of the Republican Party in this 
state is ended, and the sooner be makes 
this discovery and accepts the situation the 
better for himself. There is no disposition 
among Republicans in this state to perse- 
cute the ex-Senator or to proscribe his 
friends; but, by a large majority, they have 
determined that the ‘‘ machine” tactics by 
which he has for years made the Party sub- 
servient to his capricious and arbitrary will 
shall no longer be successful. 

The test vote on this point, taken in the 
Convention of last week, was in the elec- 
tion of temporary chairman, upon whom 
would devolve the duty of appointing the 
preliminary committees. This vote showed 
that the ‘Garfield Republicans,” as they 
are called, had a majority of one hundred 
and eight, which was subsequently iz- 
creased by the addition of a number of del- 
egates whom the State Committee had re- 
fused to place on the roll. The Conkling 
Republicans found themselves largely in 
the minority, and came to the conclusion 
to bow to the inevitable. Mr. Conkling 
himself did not come to the Convention, 
though he was appointed as a delegate by 
a bolting convention in his own district. 
If he had come, he would vot have been 
admitted, for the simple reason that he had 
no title to a seat, baving been defeated in 
his own district. Mr. Conkling and his 
peculiar régime for running the Republican 
Party of this state have at last met their 
Waterloo. The decree of the popular will 
has politically doomed the man and his 
system. 

We congratulate Republicans throughout 
the state upon this victory, and the Conven- 
tion upon the wisdom with which the ma- 
jority exercised their power. The ticket 
presented for state officers, taken’ as a 
whole, is neither Conkling por anti-Conk- 
ling, but divided between the two sections 
of the Republican Paety, and, consisting as 
it does, of capable and fair men, it ought 
by both sections to be earnestly supported. 
This ticket must be elected, or the Demo. 
crats will carry the state, Even Mr. 
Cenkling himself, if a true Republican, 
will support the ticket and advise all his 
friends to do so. 

The first resolution adopted by the Con- 
vention refers to the death .of our late 








lamented President, expressing profound 
sorrow overthis sad calamity and speaking 
of the deceased in terms of warm and de- 
served commendation. The second resolu- 
tion declares the confidence of the Conven- 
tion “in the ability, integrity, and patriot- 
ic intentions” of President Arthur, and re. 
fers appropriately to ‘“‘his manly bearing 
and sympathetic acts in the time of nation- 
al affliction.” We quote, as follows, the 
whole of the fifth resolution: 

“* Resolved, That we pledge President Ar- 
thur our earnest support in every effort for 
the enforcement of civil service reform, 
recognizing, as we do, the fact that abuses 
in connection with the dispensation of offi- 
cial patronage may be largely eliminated, 
if not wholly removed, by wise and prac- 
ticable methods of administration.” 

This is cautiously worded, more so than 
we like; yet it looks in the right direction. 
The plain truth is that civil service reform, 
in the sense of divorcing the patronage of 
the Government from party politics and 
basing all subordinate appointments exclu- 
sively upon character and qualifications, 
properly ascertained, without any refer- 
ence to political parties, is now far 
the most important question before the 
American people. It is the one great 
question of the hour; and, whatever 
may be the sensitiveness of politicians 
about it or the studied caution with which 
political conventions refer to it, the ques- 
tion itself bas taken a deep hold of the 
popular heart. The circumstances con- 
nected with the death of President Gar- 
field have aroused the public feeling, and 
now is pre-eminently the time to press 
the issue and demand of Congress such 
legislation and of the President such a 
policy as will put an end to the business of 
office-hunters and patronage-dispensers, and 
place the civil service of the country on 
sound business principles. 

President Arthur has a grand opportunity 
to made his Administration a glorious suc- 
cess. We hope that he has the sagacity to 
see itand the necessary energy and force 
to improve it. Though Republicans did 
not choose him as President and profound- 
ly lament the occasion which has made 
him such, they will heartily support him if 
he uses the powers of his high office for the 
public good. If, on the other hand, he 
gives bis sanction to the system of 

“‘machine” politics, in this state or any 
other, and especiully if he sbould identify 
himself with Mr Conkling, so that the lat- 
ter should be looked upon as the power be- 
hind the throne, then his Administration 
will be an ignoble failure. 





HOW AN EARLIER GUITEAU WAS 
PUNISHED. 


THE question what punishment Guiteau 
should receive has recalled the treatment 
which other ages have thought none too 
severe for similar criminals—notably that 
inflicted on the assassin of Willium of 
Orange. 

We recall the case of Damiens, a poor, 
half-crazy wretch, whose mind had been ex- 
cited by the disputes of Clement XI with 
the Parliament of Paris and the refusal of 
the clergy to grant the sacrament to the 
Jansenists. He came to believe that peace 
would be promoted by the death of the 
king, Louis XV. which he undertook to 
effect, in January, 1757, succeeding only in 
inflicting an insignificant wound in the 
side with a knife. For this be was sub- 
jected for two months to examinations, 
with frightful tortures, to elicit confessions. 
The lord of the privy seal conducted the 
matter in person. The flesh was torn from 
the prisoner’s limbs by red-hot pivcers, 
He was tortured with a suit of rings 
around every part of his person, and drawn 
so tight as to throw him into fever and 
‘delirium. He was transferred to the con- 
ciergerie, and thrown there inthe dungeon 
occupied previously by Ravaillac, the 
assassin of Henry of Navarre. He was 
fastened to a bed and all his limbs 
stretched and again squeezed and con- 
fined in a dreadful dress, made of 
iron rings and straps. They plied him 
with the torture of the boot and of the 
rack. These tortures were continued 
until the physicians in attendance declared 
he could endure no more. At his execu- 
tion he was first taken. to. Notre Dame to 
make pablic confession, and then paraded 
through the city to La Greve, te sufter the 
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final torture. On arriving the arrange- 
ments were not yet complete, and it is said 
that for one hour and a half more the pris 
oner was compelled to contemplate the hor- 
rible preparations. First the hand which 
struck the king was burned off in a flame of 
burning sulphur. He was then torn with 
hot pincers in the arms, limbs, thighs and 
breasts, and ivto these horrible wounds 
were poured melted lead, boiling oil, melted 
rosin and wax, and burning sulphur. Four 
horses were then fastened to his limbs to 
dismember him; and when they proved un- 
able to do it, two more were added. This 
failing, the executioner was struck with 
pity, and went to the Hotel de- 
Ville to ask permission to shorten 
the culprit’s sufferings by cutting the liga 
ments of his limbs. He was repulsed, and 
the horrible attempt was repeated, to no 
purpose. Toward night the royal permis- 
sion to cut the ligatures was given, and 
one by one the poor wretch’s limbs were 
torn from his body. The torn fragments 
were burned to ashes and scattered. His 
house was razed to the ground; his brothers 
and sisters were ordered to change their 
names; and his father, wife, and daughter 
were banished from France, 

The world is more civilized now than it 
was a century and a quarter ago. The 
murderer of a President will simply be de- 
corously hanged, and his brother not re- 
quired but allowed to change his name. 
‘Thus we measure the progress of Christian- 
ity and civilization. 





THE KIDNAPPING CASE. 


Ex-JupGEs SHrPpMAN and CHoarE, of this 
city, who acted as counsel for the Italian 
fruit-seller, recently delivered by the Gov- 
ernment to the Italian authorities,as a 
fugitive from justice, have submitted a 
memorial to the Secretary of State, setting 
forth and reviewing al] the facts in the 
case. Unfortunately. the person to whom 
the facts relate, having already been de- 
livered up and carried out of the country, 
has passed beyond the jurisdiction of this 
Government, unless, at its request, the Gov- 
ernment of Italy should conclude to restore 
him. 

This Italian, who was a resident of New 
Orleans and was there known by the name 
of Vincenzo Rebello, was there arrested, 
under a warrant issued by Commissioner 
Osborn, of this city, on the 17th of last June. 
The person making tbe arrest was one 
James Mooney, of this city, who is merely 
a private detective, employed in this capac- 
ity by some foreign governments, and who 
had no authority whatever to execute the 
warrant. Mr. Mooney, however, seized the 
man in New Orleans, put him in the station- 
house over-night, and the next morning put 
him on board of a steamship and brought 
him to this city in irons. The act of arrest 
in New Orleans was simply kidnapping. 
Mr. Mooney was not an officer of law and 
had no authority to execute warrants of 
arrest against anybody. 

The Italian, being thus kidnapped in 
New Orleans and dragged some fourteen 
hundred miles from his own home, was on 
the 12th of last July arraigned before Com- 
missioner Osborn, on the charge of certain 
crimes, made by the Italian Government. 
It was claimed that he was Esposito, the 
brigand, who had fied from Italy to this 
country. The main question before the 
Commissioner was whether this man was 
the Esposito sought to be extradited. The 
documentary evidence presented by the 
Italian Government showed that Esposito 
was in Italy from July 9th, 1877, down to 
late in December, 1879. The Italian fruit- 
seller claimed as Esposito proved by six 
witnesses, who came from New Orleans, 
that he had resided in that city for several 
years; and also by his wife, that he resided 
there prior to the yellow fever in 1878; and 
also by eighteen ez-parte affidavits of per- 
sons in New Orleans that they had known 
him for several years as a resident of that 
city. He further proved, by an Italian of 
this city who had seen Esposito, that he 
was not the man. Two witvesses sent by 
the Italian Government (one of whom had 
seen Esposito but once and the other had 
seen him as many as fifteen times) swore 





who swore that the picture was a correct 


likeness of him. This, in brief, is the sub- 
stance of the evidence on both sides. 

Commissioner Osborn, after several hear- 
ings of the case, decided, on the 14th of 
September, to hold the prisoner for extra- 
dition on the basis of this evidence, and 
transmit a copy of the record to the Secre- 
tary of State. The counsel of the prisover 
immediately gave notice that they should 
ask for a revision of the decision at Wash- 
ington. This was on Wednesday of the 
week preceding the Monday on which the 
President died. The record was sent by 
express on Saturday of the same week and 
delivered on the following Monday. The 
President was sick and dying at Long 
Branch. Secretary Blaine and the First 
Assistant Secretary were absent from Wash- 
ington. Onthe same Monday a warrant, 
signed by ‘‘W. Hunter, Acting Secretary 
of State,” was issued from the State De 
partment, commanding the delivery of the 
fruit-seller to the Italian autborities, The 
warrant came to this city on Tuesday, and 
before his counsel were aware of this hasty 
procedure the fruit-seller had been deliv- 
ered up, secretly put on board of a ship, 
and was on his way to Italy. 

Such is the story of this case, as present- 
ed in the memorial of Messrs. Shipman & 
Choate to the Secretary of State. Assum- 
ing it to be true, we pronounce the pro- 
ceeding to be an abominable outrage. The 
act of bringing the man to this city was an 
outrage. All the questions relating to him 
should have been considered and deter- 
miued in New Orleans, where he lived and 
where there was abundant authority for 
disposivg of them. The haste in issuing 
the’ warrant for his delivery, without an 
examination of the evidence by the State 
Department, when it was known that bis 
counsel intended to ask for a review of the 
case before delivery, coupled with the 
studied secrecy with which this part of the 
program wes Carried out, was another out- 
rage against just and fair dealing. We say 
this whether this man is the real Esposito 
or not. 

Congress should make this case the occa- 
sion for adding at least two amendments 
to the extradition laws of the United 
States. One is that, whenever a person 
is arrested as a fugitive criminal from a 
foreign country, for the purpose of extradi- 
tion, the place of his preliminary examina- 
tion to this end shall be in the judicial dis- 
trict of his arrest, and not in some other 
district. The other amendment is that no 
person who has been arrested as a fugitive 
criminal, and who, after examination by the 
proper magistrate, has been committed to 
prison to await the action of the executive 
authority at Washington, shall be actually 
delivered up to a foreign government until 
after the expiration of fifteen days from 
the date of bis commitment after such 
examination, and that he shall be in- 
formed by the committing magistrate 
that during this period he has the right to 
apply for a writ of habeas corpus, to test the 
legality of his imprisonment, or present his 
case to the President by counsel. Sucha 
provision is made in the English Extradi- 
tion Act of 1870 and the same ought to be 
made in the extradition laws of the United 
States. The case of this fruit-seller, 
whether he is Esposito or not, shows the 
necessity for amending our laws on this 
subject. The possibility of such a proced. 
ure as Messrs. Shipman and Choate de- 
scribe, under the law as it now is, proves 
very conclusively that the law needs 
changing. We believe in extradition, but 
not in kidnapping. 





It has come at last, and might“as well 
come, the turn of the Aimerican Bible Society 
to be hauled over the coals. An ‘ Account- 

“ant” writes to the Springfield Republican giy- 
ing the result of his investigation of the 
treasurer’s report, and he finds abundance to 
criticise. We will not now go through his 
items, but he finds some items classed as lia- 
bilities which should be assets ; that the Bible 
House is rated at a quarter of a million less 
than its real value ; that its outlays for benev- 
olent work are not nearly so large as is repre- 
sented ; and that the expense of management 
is very lerge. To this an officer, apparently, 
makes reply, supplying some corvections,-but 
Bot at all fully meeting the criticisms. He 


especially fails in the temper of his answer. 


The whole subject should be thoroughly ex- 
amined, for the satiafaction of both sides. . - 





° *. 
Eslitorial Notes. 

Tue special session of the Senate does not 
open very creditably. It was to be expected, 
political human nature being as it is, that the 
Democratic majority wouid take advantage of 
their accidental mijority and of Guiteau’s act 
to elect a presiding officer while they could, 
before admitting the three Republican sena- 
tors. It was admitted by Senator Garland, on 
the Democratic side, that it would be lawfu) 
to allow the oldest senator to swear in the new 
members, as Senator Edmunds proposed 
(and Senator David Davis voted for it); but 
that would not secure the prize in the lottery 
of assassination, and so it was rejected. 
Equally was Senator Edmund’s motion re- 
jected (though it had Senator Davis’s vote) to 
elect Bayard for one day ; and the program was 
carried out, as the Republicans made no fac- 
tious opposition. Having row a President of 
the Senate, it might be supposed that, asa 
matter of the highest privilege, the new sena- 
ators would be immediately sworn in ; but this 
was voted down and the Senate adjourned. 
The Republican senators, having allowed the 
Democrats to elect a presiding officer, who 
will be acting President if another Guiteau 
should appear, are not to be blamed if they 
now refuse to yield another single poiut unt 
the new senators are admitted. 





THE lawyers who, in connection with James 
Mooney, a private detective in this city, un- 
dertook the job of securing the extradition of 
the Italian fruit-seller, to whose case we re- 
fer elsewhere, have published a letterin an- 
swer to the statement made by Ex-Judges 
Shipman and Choate. The object of the lat- 
ter was not to cast any reflections upon them, 
as they seem to suppose, but to bring to the 
knowledge of Secretary Blaine and President 
Arthur the facts in the case. We do not see 
that these rather sensitive lawyers have by 
their reply controverted or materially changed 
the previous statement. It still remains true 
that the Italian fruit-seller was seized in New 
Orleans by a private detective, who went there 
for the purpose, but who had no authority for 
the seizure and arrest, not being an officer of 
law; and, hence, that the prisoner was kid- 
napped and carried some fourteen hundred 
miles from his home. It also remains true 
that he was examined in this city, and here 
committed and held for extradition. It is 
further true that, when the President was 
lying on his death-bed and Secretary Blaine 
and his First Assistant Secretary were absent 
from Washington, the warrant for extradition 
was hastily issued by a Mr. W. Hunter, pro- 
fessing to be ‘‘ Acting Secretary of State,’ 
without an examination of the case, and that 
the fruit-seller was secretly hustled out of the 
country, without any knowledge on the part 
of his counsel. These facts are not denied, 
and these happen to be just the facts that 
make this procedure an outrage upon justice, 
and that, too, whether the man delivered up 
is really Esposito or not. We protest against 
extradition after this fashion. Noman should 
be snapped up and hurried out of the country 
in this way, on the charge of being a fugitive 
criminal, 


THE Supreme Court of the United States 
commenced its annual session last Monday, 
with only six of the nine justices present, which 
was just enough to forma quorum. Mr. Justice 
Hunt is permanently disabled, and is only wait- 
ing for sufficient time to elapse to entitle bim 
to the continuance of his salary during the re- 
mainder of life before resigning his seat as a 
member of the Court. Mr. Justice Clifford 
has died, and the vacancy is not filled. Mr. 
Justice Field will not be able to be present 
until after several weeks. This leaves barely 
a quorum to dothe business of the Court, and, 
should any one of those present be tempor- 
arily disabled, the Court would have to sus- 
pend its business altogether for the time be- 
ing. Itis hoped that President Arthur will 
at the extra session of the Senate make an ap- 
pointment to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of Mr. Justice Clifford. He certain- 
ly should do so if he can in so short a time fix 
upon the proper person for the place. The 
matter deserves his earnest and careful con 
sideration. The names of Judge Blatchford, 
of this city, of Chief-Justice Gray and of Judge 
Devens, of Massachusetts, have been men- 
tioned for the vacancy, any one of whom is 
abundantly qualified for the position. The 
President will, undoubtedly, appoint a Re- 
publican, and yet the question of party politics 
js but a minor matter in comparison with the 
far greater question of public standing and 
well-known legal ability. Judge Blatchford, 
of this city, has a large judicial experience 
and is one of the ripest and most learned law- 
yers inthe country. We should be glad to see 
him promoted to @ seat on the bench of the 
Supreme Court. ' ; 

. Mz. F..W. Wuttemes, in an article in t' 
October number of the niernational. Réview, 
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gives the result of a critical examiwation of 





the public record of Mr. Conlkiling, especially 
with reference to his claims to ‘‘ greatness.”’ 
He has examined every speech made by him in 
either house of Congress and most of his 
speeches made elsewhere. While Mr. Conk- 
ling has served on very important committees 
in both houses, the only laws which are cred- 
ited to him, as the product of his brain, are the 
law regulating the election of United States 
senators, the law confirming the titles of pre- 
emptors and settlers to lands aloug the Mes of 
railroads, and the Trade-mark Law, which the 
Supreme Court declared to be unconstitutional. 
This is rather a meager showing for a“‘ great” 
man during so long a period of service in Con- 
gress, especially when we remember the many 
grave questions that were before Congress 
during this time. Mr. Whitridge specifies a 
long list of such questions, having vital rela- 
tions to the interests of the country, all of 
which no more concerned Mr. Conkling ‘‘ than 
the passing shadow of acloud.”” Upon these 
questions he made no speeches and was but 
ap indifferent observer. The simple truth is 
that Mr. Conkling’s record as a statesman is 
lamentably barren. Though he long repre- 
sented the moat important state in the Union, 
his main business has been that of a “ma- 
chine’’ manager in the party politics of this 
state ; and even in this character he has had 
the bad habit of sulking and acting ugly 
when he failed to control New York Republic- 
cans. A despot by the instincts of his nature, 
he has adopted the “rule-or-ruin’’ theory, and 
bas at last found his right place, and it will be 
best to let him stay there. 


Ir will be remembered that at the meeting 
of the General Synod of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, last June, one of the most important 
topics that attracted most interest (but a re- 
port of which was omitted in the Church news- 
paper)was a proposal of the Classis of Pough- 
keepsie to relieve the Form of Baptism of cer- 
tain expressions, in which the applicant con- 
fesses himself ‘‘ wholly incapable of doing 
apy good and prone to all evil,” and assents 
to ‘‘all the articles of the Christian religion as 
taught in this Church.’’ The request of the 
Classis was refused with scant courtesy, de- 
claring that no relief was needed. We are in- 
terested to notice that Dr. Chambers, than 
whom po man stands higher asa scholar and 
as a conservative theologian, sides with the 
Poughkeepsie Classis in his account of the 
Synod in the October Presbyterian Review. He 
Bays: 

* Unanimous as was the conclusion reached, 

it may wel] be a matter of consideration 
whether, since the language of the Reforma- 
tion Symbols is understood by ordinary readers 
in a sense different from that which was con- 
templated by its authors, there should not be 
some explanatory statements vindicating it 
from plausible misrepresentations.”’ 
That is put mildly, but the same principle 
applies to the Westminster Standards also. 
We shall hope to hear from Dr. Chambers in 
the next meeting of the Reformed Synod, if 
the subject should then come up again. 


Tue State of Virginia, when it was divided 
into two states, possessed a debt. The Dio- 
cese of New York, on the other hand, when it 
was divided, possessed a fund. [t is instruct- 
ive to students of poor human nature, whether 
sanctified or unsanctified by grace, to observe 
how such possessions affect those that have 
them. Virginia, possessing a debt, was imme- 
diately avxious to divide it with the state that 
had withdrawn. West Virginia, however, 
failed to see the advantage of that course and 
has hitherto managed to refuse to take any 
share of it. The Diocese of New York, having 
not a debt, but a fund, was not at all anxious to 
divide, but thought it better to keep the whole 
of it; but the Dioceses of Albany and Long 
Island took the other view of the matter and 
have taken the initial legal steps to compel the 
mother diocese to divide her goods. This the 
Diocese of New York resists, and, on a motion 
of Dr. Dix, at the Diocesan Convention, held 
lately, a motion was passed, by a very 
narrow majority, however, declaring that there 
was ‘no legal authority to transfer any part 
of its episcopal fund to the Diocese of Albany.” 
The uniformity with which, iu both cases, each 
party sees right in its own interests ia suspi- 
picious. Certainly in the case of the religious 
body a lijtle less zeal for “ legal authority” 
and a little more self-denial might be 
proper. Any one of the three dioceses has 
abundant wealth to raise a fund to support its 
bishop. Rather than go to law, New York 
ought to be glad to raise and pay over to the 
younger dioceses the amount asked; and,rather 
than go to law, Brooklyn or Albany ought to 
raise among its own churches double the forty 
thousand dollars they ask from New York. “TI 
say this to move you toshame. Ie it so that 
there cannot be found among you one wisé 
man, who shall be able to decide between his 
brethren, but brotber goeth to law with broth- 
er, and that before unbelievers? Why not 
rather take wrong? .Why not rather be de- 














frauded? Nay, but ye yourselves do wrong 
and defraud, and that your brethren.” 





BisHor CLARK, at the funeral of the late 
Mr. Bartlett, quoted the latter as having writ- 
ten as follows: 

“But what seems to us a very powerful 
argument in favor of prayer, and, indeed, un- 
answerable, is the universal instinct to fall 
down before a higher power and petition for 
help avd rebief under afflictions for which there 

is no remedy. By the death-bed of one beloved 

who would not pray? Then it will not do to 

make light of prayer, to attempt to ridicule 

the whole world on its knees, for alike saint 

and sinner, the reverend pastor and the pirate 

in a storm, supplicate the same God for for- 
giveness and relief.” 

This is alike truthful and forcibly expressed. 

Men may sneer at prayer asan absurdity. They 
may scientifically say that it can do no possi- 

ble good to pray, since prayeris not armed with 
power to suspend the laws of Nature or change 

their course, and is not even a condition upon 

which any other power will do so. And yet 
all the religions of the world have had in them 
the doctrine, the duty, and privilege of prayer, 

and they always will have, and all men of all 
creeds, the good and the bad alike, the }e- 
liever and the unbeliever, the philosopher and 
the humblest peasant, when pressed by cir- 
cumstances of extreme severity, send their 
heart-shrieks into the spirit and unseen realm 
for relief. No amount of skeptical speculation 
can answer Or set aside this fact. Prayer is a 
necessity of our mental nature. 


THE Central Christian Advocate says: 


‘THE INDEPENDENT, noting the fact that 

the New York Advocate hada cable dispatch 
from its editor about the (icumenical Confer- 
ence, says: ‘Noother Methodist paper has a 
line beyond what the Associated Press re- 
ceived.’ Doubtiess, Taz INDEPENDENT knew 
why all of the Methodist papers did not have 
cable telegrams, and it might have stated the 
fact. Cable telegrams are a very expensive 
luxury, and we suppose the correspondence 
fund annually allowed to the whole of the 
Methodist press is less in the aggregate than 
that expended by THE INDEPENDENT.” 
If such is the fact, we greatly regret that it is 
so. Wedonot see how a paper cag be well 
conducted without large expense. There 
may be ways of getting able correspondence 
without paying for it; but we have uot 
learned the secret. We do not believe the 
Advocates will find it an easy lesson. We 
should urge the Book Concern to deal gen- 
erously with ite papers in this matter and 
provide freely for their correspondence fund, 
in hope of rich returns. 


Tue Metbodist Ecumenical Council made a 
real impression upon the members of the 
Church of England, and received fair notice in 
the representative journals of the leading 
school of thought in that body. The Rock 
thinks that it has taught two things that the 
Church will do well to lay to heart. One, that 
the mistakes of the past can never be repaired, 
that the secession of the Methodists is com- 
plete and final; the other, that in the larger 
or independent state of expansion that Meth- 
odism has reached it reacts for good on the 
Church. The Guardian gave about five col 
umns of its space to the record of the proceed- 
ings of the Conference and devotes a leading 
article to a review of the prospects of Method- 
ism. It notices that it is an American, rather 
than an English communion; that its most 
flourishing phase is the Episcopal one ; and is 
“more and more convinced that its one claim 
on the attention of the world still Mes in its 
power as a great system of evangelism, ad- 
dressed to the people, especially the people of 
the middle class and the class immediately 
below it—in other words, in that which Wesley 
designed it to be.” Its noble phalanx of 
lay preachers is a megnificent example 
of that lay agency which the Church of 
Enyland is ealling for so loudly, but which at 
present it obtains imperfectly. The Method- 
odist communion has become so large that the 
idea of reabsorption in the Anglican Church is 
precluded, but reunion “‘would supply the 
very things in which both bodies are deficient.” 
The high ritualistic Chureh Times thinks it is 
very sad that the four or five million Method- 
ists could not have remained in the Church of 
England, and that “the misery of it is that 
there is not the smallest reason why this should 
pot have been the case.’’ It points to the fact 
that, while the Methodist Conference was sit- 
ting, ‘‘the Archbishop of Canterbury issued a 
letter on the subject of lay help, which, if i 
had been promulgated a century aud a half 
ago, would bave met the views of the Wesleys 
and saved their followers from all temptations 
to leave the pale.”” ‘The American Method. 
ists, too, might all have been Episcopalians if 
the Church at home had not blundered in refus_ 
ing to send bishops to America till after the 
Methodistshad got a foothold. The Rock does 
not sbare these sentimental regrets at the sep- 
aration of the Metbodists, but regards the 
* faults on both sides,”’ by which it was occa- 
stoned, as * part of God’s providential way of 





bringing the world, in one way or another, into 
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the obedience of Christ.” A somewhat more 
sensible conclusion. 





THE criticisms passed in our editorial corre- 
spondence on the Methodist Council at Lon- 
Jon are borne out by the frank utterances of 
Dr. Alfred Wheeler, editor of The Pittsburgh 
Christiun Advocate. He calls Dr. Osborn’s per- 
formance of the ritual service with which the 
meetings were opened ‘a tiresome, bald ove, 
having in it a large element of mimicry, which 
found no relief in the pompous, affectedly 
solemn mannerism of the chief performer.” 
The proceedings please him no better. 


** Platitudes have abounded, while the laud- 
ations of Methodism have given an unmie- 
takable unity to all proceedings thus far. 
- . . Itis bard to conceive how a weaker 
thing could have been devised. It required 
genius of a certain sort to conceive it. It 
must bave been courage of no ordinary kind 
that dared to propose the bringing together of 
representative men, or by some supposed to be 
of Methodism, from the four quarters of the 
earth, to discuss simply arespectable program 
for a district conference. It is all Methodism 
in its relations to something, as though there 
were no part of the world outside its limits; 
or, if there is, Methodists have as yet to make 
the discovery. . . . A conference of a 
great church .assembled not daring to discuss 
its doctrinal basis is an exhibition of coward- 
ice which, above all others, the sons of Jobn 
Wesley were forbidden to mske. Anything 
that will not bear examination is not worth 
the keeping. . . And then there is the 
question of inspiration, its nature, its limita- 
tions and evidences, which must be reconsid- 
ered, whether we will or no, that might have 
been committed to some careful and capable 
hand, to the profit of our common cause. The 
recognition of something outside of Mett.od- 
ism, something pertaining to our common 
faith, something affecting our universal 
Christendom was due the world from this 
body of Christian ministers and laymen.” 


[y Princeton theology cannot be trusted, 
what theology is safe? And yet a United Pres- 
byterian paper, Tie Christian Instructor, asks 
the question ‘‘Is there anything amiss at 
Princeton?’’ The writer has been at a cele- 
brated Summer resort, and listened to six “ in- 
structive and Interesting’’ sermons from two 
graduates of Princeton Seminary, both able 
men,on®aD.D. He says: 

‘From all the six efforts no one could have 

learned that man is a sinner or Christ the 
Saviour. Had there been any stray sheep pres- 
ent, nothing was said that would either drive 
or entice them back to the fold.”’ 
Certainly, the utterly inadequate sermons of 
these two men, if correctly reported, do not at 
all represent the theology taught in Princeton. 
Be it noted that these men were graduates of 
some years ego, before the late changes in in- 
struction, under which a more hospitable tone 
is adopted, we are glad to say, toward the re- 
sults of scientific research than inthe days when 
it was taught that Darwinism is Atheism. Next 
to our surprise to bear the orthodoxy of Priuce- 
ton questioned is our wonder that the editor of 
The Central Presbyterian, visiting Boston, should 
find alarming indications in the preachivg of 
Dr. Withrow, ef Boston. Now, Dr. Withrow 
has the reputation with us of being sound be- 
yond a peradventure. Certainly that was his 
position in years past, when he was the Boston 
correspondent of The Presbyterian. The ser- 
mon which the editor heard was from the text 
“ The fashion of the world passeth away.’’ He 
pays: 

“* The sermon bristled witt) speculations and 

ueries, and the hearer was left in doubt as to 
the opinions of the preacher, only that he leid 
ic down as a fundamental principle that the 
world had reached the great point that ‘ ever; 
man has the right to think for himself.’ 1 coul 
see from this single service how all the 
cburches of Massachusetts, each congregation 
started on the same line. would soop be in a 
state of ferment, and [ could understand the 
multiplicity of opinions and questions which 
almost devour and drive the New England 
mind to distractiou. There was nothing to 
object to in the sermon, perhaps, so far as the 
teachings were concerned ; but it was harsh, 
self-confident, unsettling. It appeared to me 
that the strong-minded mea and women who 
were there might go away feeling that they 
were independent thinkers and knew how to 
meintain their intellectual rights; but [ fear 
there wasa lack of that modest and gentle 
spirit of contrite submission which the deeper 
evangelical instruction engenders and lays 
upon the hearts of the people.”’ 





Tue case of Mrs. Upham, widow of Pro- 
fessor Upham, of Bowdoin College, once well 
kvown as an author of a text-book of mental 
philosophy and later as an advocate of the 
“higher life’? doctrine, is suggestive, if not 
instructive. This lady, with her husband, 
fell, some years ago, under the influence of 
the teachers of this notion, and later she con- 
nected with this a faith in spiritualism. We 
believe she enjoyed daily communication with 
the spirit of her departed husband and re- 
ceived messages for her guidance. She came 
especially under the influence of two maiden 
sisters in Waverly, N. J., who have for a long 
time been prominent in the teaching of the 
higher life, and who, with their father, have 
held anrival méétings at Ocean Grove. Thesé 
two women have bad as an associate 
iu their meetings one Jobo A.- Lan- 
sing, wt passed for a Methodist minister, 
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of Brookline, Mass., though he has no real 
right to the title. This Mr. Lansing has 
proved to be a man of great personal influence 
over a class of able and pietistically inclined 
women, one of whom he warried-and nearly 
balf a dozen of whom have lived together in a 
sort of sisterhood in his house in Brookline, 
Mass. Among those most completely under 
his influence are these two sisters from Waver- 
ly. He appears, by bis arts, to have got con- 
trol of the property of a number of persons, 
especially using, it would seem, these sisters 
as his infatuated dupes to entrap others. 
One of them, Miss Carrie Ward, introduced 
him to Mrs. Upham, and, it is said, under a 
divine guidance, persuaded her to put her 
property, some $14,000, in this Lansing’s hands 
for investment, he promising to pay her ten 
per cent. She did so, and the receipt was 
signed by Miss Ward, who gave as security a 
bundle of papers, said to be deeds of houses, 
notes, etc., belonging to herself. Of course, 
Lansing paid the interest but a few months, 
and then stopped. Mrs. Upham was then per- 
suaded to take Miss Carrie’s note for the 
amount, with interest at seven per cent. That 
was never paid. After long delay, she put the 
matter in a lawyer’s hands, and the two con- 
federates were arrested last week for fraud. 
This is not the first illustration of the fact 
that ordinary honesty bas certain advantages 
over supernatural holiness. Antinomianism 
is closely allied to perfectionism. 

Tu& INDEPENDENT having made the remark 
that the Baptists are ‘‘the first and only sect 
or party in Christendom ” to take the position 
that “‘immersion is essential to baptism,’’ 
Prof. Norman Fox called attention to the 
words of Dean Stanley in his “ Lectures on 
the Easteru Church ’’—viz.: 

** There can be no question that the original 
form of baptism—the very meaning of the 
word—was complete immersion in th@ deep 
baptismal waters. To this form the Eastern 
Church still rigidly adberes; and the most illus- 
trious and venerable portion of it, that of the 
Byzantine Empire, absolutely repudiates and 
ignores any other mode of administration as 
essentially invalid.”"—Lecture J. 

THE INDEPENDDAT, in its answer, said: ‘* Will 
Prof. Fox undertake to supply the authorities 
upon which the remark of Dean Stanley is 
based?’ And the question was asked whethb- 
er, at least in earlier times, the Byzantine 
Church had vot sometimes recognized affusion 
as baptism. The matter being referred to Dr. 
Stanley himself, the following answer was 
received : 

** DEANERY, WESTMINSTER, 
January 20th, 1881. ; 

‘Tue Rev. Pror. NoRMAN Fox: 


* My Dear Sir:—My suthority for the per- 
sistence of the Constantinopolitan Church was 
the Rey. W. Palmer, who, as you are aware, 
was better acquainted with the Greek Chureb 
in all its branches than any One then in En- 
gland. He sought admission to the Russian 
Church, and almost succeeded, the authorities 
wanting to baptize him again, but condition- 
ally. This did not satisfy bim, as long as the 
Byzantine Church refused. He referred his 
case to them, and the Patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, in an apostolical synod of bishops (as re- 
lated, I think, in his book entitled ‘ Disserta- 
tion on the Orthodox Communion ’), returned 
a positive refusal, saying: ‘ We know of bap- 
tism by immersion, and we know none other.’ 
Ultimately he became a member of the Roman 
Church, in which he died. 

** Of course, this persistency is compatible 
with the recognition of affusion in remote 
times. Of that I have said and know nothing. 

** Yours, very truly, 
“a. P. STANLEY.”’ 


...-Bo it seems that the great address of Dr, 
C. H. Fowler, Methodist foreign missionary 
secretary, beginning ‘“‘ With your band on 
your headstone and your eye on the judgment 
throne,”’ in which he so incontinently consigns 
all the heathen to Hell, is not good Methodism, 
after all, though officially published by the 
Methodist Church. Says Dr. Whedon, in the 
October Methodist Quarterly: 

“The [Universalist] Quarterly tells us that, 
fifty years ago, the ‘ evangelical’ pulpits pro- 
claimed * that the heathen generally would be 
given over to the Devil and eternal torments.’ 
Such has never been the doctrine of Metbod- 
ism nor the teaching of her pulpits. The old 
Arminians of Holland rejected it; Wesley and 
Fletcher and ali our standards repudiate it. 
The doetrine of Dr. Fowler, quoted by that 
Quarleriy, is at variance with our Methodist 
standards.” 


We are glad to be so authoritatively informed 
that Dr. Fowler misrepresents Methodist he- 
lief. 

..«-The Western Christian Advocate asks us 


two posers: 
“It itis irae, a8 ‘ou say, that ‘ 


the case of Dr . Thomas, in 

of more than the 

Council in ” why did ae tye 
enterprising send ove of tbe, howe 
men oD soak see to Chicago, as you to 
oe; Is it good journalism, a to 
your ‘own ‘to 


about the (ecumenical and a few columns 
about Dr. Thomas?” 


Our only answer is that we did not send *‘ one 
of the best men on our staff” to London. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church seut him as 
a delegate, and he went, as in duty bound, and, 
like some other delegates, he could not forget, 
while abroad, that be was a newspaper man. 
The suggestion that we ought to publish 
more about Dr. Thomas’s trial we will take 
into serious consideration. 


....We hasten to own that we were wrong 
in our surmise that the report in The Central 
Presbyterian that the Congregational Church in 
Nantucket is supplied by a woman arose from 
aconfusion between the name of its pastor, 
Mr. Hanaford, and his mother, who is known 
as a Universalist minister. The fact is that he 
left the church some months ago, and a mem- 
ber of the church, Miss Louise 8. Baker, an 
excellent, cullege-educated woman, conducts 
the meetings, but does not administer the 
communion. The c h is one that is com- 
posed almost entirely of women. We have 
heard it said that the women of Nantucket are 
very superior, while the men are inferior. 
The only explanation we have heard is that 
the men are fishermen and enjoy no Sabbath. 


...-If the Unitarian Ministers’ Institute, 
which has just held its session in Princeton, 
Mass., is meant chiefly for the instruction of 
its ministers, then no one can criticise its 
seeking its essayists from among the Episco- 
palians or the Baptists. ff, however, it is 
intended to make it a public exhfbition of the 
work and influence of the Unitarian body, 
then its speakers should rather be chosen 
from within, than without. 


...-The ‘Troy Times says that President 
Arthur, in a recent conversation, said: ‘I 
mean, if possible, to compose, so far as my 
acts can go, the trouble among our friends in 
New York. I myself shall favor no 
faction at the expense of another.” ‘This is 
the only course which the President can wisely 
pursue. Itis the only course that promises 
good to his own Administration. 


...-O’Donovan Rossa pretends to grieve 
because some of the Irish patriots have been 
making a good thing out of it by getting up 
bogus dynamite scares and selling the news to 
the British Government. ‘‘ Yes,” said he, 
gloomily, to the reporter of The Evening Post, 
‘there are Pontius Pilates tn every little band 
of aposties.”” Indeed? 

...-Secretary Seward, soon after the death 
of President Lincoln, prepared a memorial 
volume, known as “The Tribute of the Na- 
tions to Abraham Lincoln.” We are glad to 
learn that Secretary Biaine is engaged in pre- 
paring a similar volume in respect to President 
Garfield. The materials for such a volume 
are abundant. 


...-If one wants things set right, he bas to 
make a fuss. If he has no objection to abuses, 
he can easily keep quiet. A frowzly slut will 
sit in comfort wherea tidy housewife will 
bestir herself with broom and scrubbing- 
» brush. It is alwaysa question, as some one 
has said, between dirty comfort and clean 
worry. 

....The London Inquirer (Methodist) com- 
miserates the children of Methodists because 
it was urged in the @cumenical Conference 
that they be taught the catechism. We do 
not sympathize with this feeling. Catechism 
does children good and they get too little of 
it. It is better than Sunday-school story- 
books. 

_+eseIt seems that Attorney-General Mc} 
Veagh is thoroughly in earnest in his purpose 
to retire from the Cabinet. The people as 
thoroughly regret it. President Arthur can 
find no better man for the place and the views 
which he represents should be represented in 
the Cabinet. 


....Parts of Gutteau’s autobiography, as 
published in the Herald of this city, will, if 
sworn to, be of service, as showing that he was 
not insane when he shot the President. He 
fully understood what he was doing and that 
his act was a crime, and this is enough to 
hang him. 


....-United States District Judge Hughes, of 
Virginia, expresses the opinion that the Ma- 
hone ticket in that state will be elected bya 
large majority. He thinks that the ticket will 
receive more than half of the white vote of the 


correct, 


dred ard forty thousand ‘dollars, or nearly 
niuety thousand dollars in extess of thé 
amount originally 
thohbument of respect for the dead and sympa- 
thy with the living: 


consists of d souls 
all-told, and-yet the salary of . King Kaleksua 
is fifty thousand dollers « year, whieb is equal 





state.. We hope that his estimate will prove | 


....-The Garfield Fund ts about threé bun- | 


proposed. It isa splendid | 


.... The population of the Hawalisn Kingdom. ' 
only abeut sixty thousan 
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to the salsry psid to the President of the 
United States. 


--..The Republican State Committee of this 
state, which Mr. Conkling has so long con- 
trolled, as reorganized, contains twenty mem- 
bers opposed tohim and thirteen in his favor. 
The Committee will not hereafter play into 
his band. 

--.-Only four hundred and twenty-one fe- 
male voters have this year registered their 
names in Boston, which is about half as many 
as were registered last year. It would seem 
that the women of Boston are not very anxious 
to vote. 


...-Ex-Governor Moses, who was last week 
arrested in this city on the charge of a petty 
crime, has passed through all the stages of 
descent from that of being governor of South 
Carolina to that of being a penniless beggar. 


.--.The recent census taken in British India 
shows a population of 250,000,000, or five times 
that of the United States. Itis a marvel that 
an alien power, more than a thousand miles 
distant, can govern such a vast pupulation. 


...-President Arthur, it is said, refuses at 
present to hear any applications for appoint- 
ments to office. He thinks that the minor ap- 
pointments can be safely managed by the heads 
of departments. 


...-1t is remarkable that Pope Leo, the sec- 
ond Pope since Infallibility was pronounced, 
has not yet made an ex cathedra utterance of 
doctrine. He is wary and wise. 


+e». Washington, Lincoln, Garfield, and 
Grant are four names that will have a perma- 
nent place in the future history of this country. 


....The way to get rid of the Guiteau class 
of fools and criminals is to have no offices to 
be distributed as rewards for party services. 
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and always proves true. 
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fe ieee Hlegant Costumes, As Mr. 
mhasebovee 1 4 P he is enabled to pre- 


sent to the ladies ue of New York the very latest —— 
ties immediately upon eir appearance e 
French capital. 2 





g@ and does excellent work. par- 
laze adidreen J. L. Branson, 505 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelpiia, Pa. 





A REVISED and en ed «dition of = interesting 
itttie pa pamphlet. entitled “‘ How to Use Florence Knit- 
ting Silk,” has lately been published by the Nonotuck 
Sil Company. of of Boson, Mass. Full directions 
about are given and every lady reader of 
this paper can m receive this valuable "Tittle book free 
by addressing Nonotuck 81x Co., Boston, Mass. 


Ir _ you wish to buy a good shot. gun or any sportin 
implements, write ter bene: Descriptive Catalogue a to J : 
c. as & Co., 712 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








AT the we ll-known store of Bird & Co., No. 49 Nas- 
sau St., this city, gentlemen may now ‘et their Fall 
and Winter Hats. The st les are new, the prices are 
reasonable, and satisfaction ts assured. 


DON’T GET THE CHILLS. 
Ir you are subject to Ague, you must be sure to 
keep 2 pear liver, “i 
conditien. | Whei 


best Preventive of all malarial diseases that you 
See advertisement, in another column. 


aninton's INDIGO Beam. ~-Bigat ane yey ae PAUSE, 
most liberal measure, WILTBERGER, Pro- 
prietor, 233 N. Second > philadel iphia. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING, 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 
CHINA, AND CLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVENUE, 
__|_ 18388 A AND 1340 BROADWAY. — 

















__CANTRELL’S — 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
Kriown “Shoe Storés in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 





and other valuables will find for 
pT Seoean as eemegin oft ae only 
control, at the 
OF THE 


National Park Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 
___ OPPOSITE ST. PAU1/S CHURCH. 
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CEORCE TALLCOT, Proprietor, 
191 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s...... — — @ $2 50 VEGETABLES. 
2 IRR Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s. .... —-— @ 240 | Green Corn, per100............. $1 00 @$1 25 
VMAs, | Liverpool, Fine, Phoenix,...... —— ww 200 | Cucumbers. L.1., per 100.. .... 1 25 @ 1 50 
ta wee Fine, Washington’s. 1 20 @ 1 3 Tomatoes, L. L, per basket. her S @ r = 
verpool, pene other brands.. 1 00 1 10 Onigns, PEP WOE. 2s... cccccesces @ 
BASUSACTUSER BY — String Beans, See BE BOE. «woe H S @ H 4 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl......... (@ 
GENERAL MARKET. Beets, L. I., per 100 bunches. .. 1 25 @ 1 50 
J Steir p Cabbaye, L. I., per 100.......... 5 00 @ & 00 
FLOUR, MEAL. Erc. Cauliflower, Jersey and L. 1., bbl. 1 00 @ 3 00 
5 Frour: Egg Plant, per bbl....... 1150 @1 75 
Sour Extras.............. $4 00 @ $6 Turnips, White, per 100 bunches. 3 00 (@ 4 00 
pO SE a ee 420 @ Turnips, Russia, per bbl......... 00 i@ 2 50 
| “re a pee. apoe cose cz @ Epestoes. new, — im as Lees oy aan a 4 
ate Extra Brands....... 5 @ oes, new, Jersey, per 7 
2 Hestern Spring Wheat Ex 6 45 @ ry DOMESTIC ‘GREEN FRO 
nnesota Clear.......... 7 2% @ hes, Jersey, choice, p. b’sk’1$2 50 (@$3 00 
No. 129 East 42d Street, Minnesota Straight 7 40 2 Peachee’ Up River, poses Lae ig .5 ; 2 50 
adjoining Grand Central Depot, New York. Spring Wheat Patents..... 7 2 @ Grapes, Concord, Up River, p. ib OM 


The American Artists, 


Mr. Louis 0, Tiffany and Mr. Samuel Colman, 


Design exclusively for us. 
A Fine Collection of French and German 
Papers on Hand, 


Papers and Window Shades Made to Order. 


DRAPERIES MATCHED IN COLOR. 





GENTLEMEN’S HATS. 


FALL STYLE, 


BIRD & CO., 


49 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





Ms le and Breech-Load ing Ge Gane, Rifles, 


a os, manor mane 
5 As ein porting ag Implements and and 


n-Toad ding Bs x Guns "at 


712 are eee P finds 


i ° 
Send stamp for Price-list. Mention ‘this ia, Pa 










P 


iy? 


se seem sm sesh ene sh ee 


Every Estey Organ 
Sola is made 
Throughout with 
Equat fidelity, ana 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Every buyer should 
Select an Organ 
That guarantees good 
Every day work and 
Years of service. 





3. ct & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 








Winter Wheat Seconds... 6 

Ex. Amber. Ind.,0., Mich. 7 

Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 6 
White Wheat Ex..9.,Ind. 7 45 @ 
Double Extras Ohio. Ind. 7 

St. Louis Fancy Family... 7 

8t. Louis Double Extras.. 7 

8t. Louis ‘Triple Extras.... 8 
Genessec Extra Brands... 7 40 @ 
Winter Wheat. Patents.. 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 

SOUTHERN FLouR: 


SFSSSSSsssEasgsEsSsse 


8 
leotee Se RE RERIBDBIGVIANMAOSHHSOrwH 








MON 3h. 1801. SK 450@ 490 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 5 55 @ 90 
Richmond Family......... 7600@ 00 
Kre Fioor: 
GORD en S466 0 i Soe 06 Khe c'edti 5 90 @ 15 
Pennsylvania ............. 620@ 62 
CoRN MEAL: 
WOON FOSS Sw wd ee cide ive 32 @ 75 
Brandywine .........-.. 38 @ 90 
Pe I  n:005s 000%. s000 8% @ pwd 
GRAIN 
Wael 
WRDMAG.. eresds c's 0 sicte deco $1 50 @ $1 51 
* ie ° -- 1 47%@ 1 50 
Red Winter.........-...... 1 1 58 
Coun : 
Mized,....02+-ccccceessees -— 6 @ — % 
Vomow 25 si 5. «2s decd eees — 3 @ — 733 
Weed, 90. Biccdews vesc.0e — 88 @ — 89 
Oats 
White ...........- R*29n0es ——@—87 
CUIOMID occ 2s secccccccce -—-—@— 48 
New York.... Sevcecce — 53 @ — 55 
RYE. 
SP o-» - 107 @ 108 
1 6 1 06 
83 40 
3 50 
3 40 
EAS: 
Green, 1881, @ bbl.........— — @ 200 
Southern Black Eye, @ 2 
Death. WOM... o 0 0o.000.- eines ——@ 82% 
PROVISIONS 
PoRK: 
Mess, New........--+++--- 820 50 @ — — 
Extra Prime........-- ---- 170 @—— 
MR. . + o<0en0gue 19 00 @ — — 
Family..... 21 2 
BACON: 
Short Clear 
Long Clear 
Short Rib. 
Cut MEATS: 
Smoked Hams............ — 144@ — 15 
Smoked Shoulders........ —10 @— — 
Smoked Strips............ — 1838@ — — 








To ELTON «& CO., 


Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 





Sactortes, Wallingford, Conn. 





The “NIAGARA” 
Salesroom. 75 Chambers Street, Wew York. 





8 
Grapes, State Delawares, per lb.. 7@ 9 
Plums, Norfolk,damson, per bb]. 6 00 @ 6 50 


Plums, Green Gage, perbbl...... 9 00 @10 00 
A ples, — ppin, double 
med. — sptgasbestrsseen. 00 @ 2 25 
Apples, <<" ippin, single 
Read, per bbi..... eee esstese 175 @ 2 00 
Apale:, Fall Pippi in, per bbl..... 2 00 @ 225 
Apples, Maiden Blush, ver bbl...— 75 @ 1 00 
Pears, cooking, ad bbl bea aseins 159 @ 2 00 
Pears, Bartlett, per bbl......... 5 00 @10 00 
DOMESTIC. DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced. State. ........... —-%t@ %& 
Peaches, Peeled. ...............— 22 @— 2B 
Peaches, Unpeeled.............. — 9@— % 
ROGUORTNED ass b.n9 60200 cccdnaces — 138 @— 13% 
CATTLE MARKET. - 
Beer SIpEs: 
ihe Feemeel, .... . sccoccccseces — 83@— 124 
Western Dressed.............. — Th@— 105 
Live SHEE - 
PR cc cvepecscceceses ses — 33@-— 6 
Live Lams: 
RE isc. cccccecece — 5@— 7 
DReEssED CALVES 
Jersey prime..........---+6 -— 5@— 9 
pe See — 4@— 4 
Live CALVEs: 
Mouuzt Holly, choice .. ...... —— @a— — 
BROT ONNGTs 66.200. . cicccces — 6@— 9 
Hocs, DRESSED: 
— per 100 lbs............- $6 00 @ 7 00 
BS. Me Bees ccvs once 8 50 @ ¥ 00 


GUANO ‘AND D FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano, . .8— — @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. Superphosphate.. -87 00 (@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone .82 00 (@35 00 
“ J. 8. Phosphate......... 00 @30 50 
“ Ground Bone............ 00 @33 50 
« Crescent Bone.... -29 00 @31 00 
‘* Potato Fertilizer........45 00 @48 00 
** Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 @50 00 
“* Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 @35 00 
Specialties compounded to order: 
Homestead Super Rhecehete 
(Michig an Carbon Woiks) 48 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than cat-load.......-++-++++ 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) # 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 
Baugh’ ae five Dollar Phos- 
phate 000 Ib3..... — 25 00 
Baugh’s padre Pure Bone 
eal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 85 00 
Baugh’s Export veri per 2,000 
With ick OR cnpadsarcads 31 00 @38 00 
Allen’s Phosphate.............. 85 00 @88 00 
Soluble Marine Guano..........45 00 00 
Guano,Peruv’n, rectified nt. S 00 @70 00 
ii) iti 9 00 §2 00 
Guano, Standard or Gussie 
% a E2 00 @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, »verage...... 28 00 @30 00 
«* dissolved, ies er --- B00 —_ 
German Potash Sal t.... 730@7B 
Grae ey uate one, 7 30 @8 00 
riate of Potash (80 p. okre oan 
ney per 100lbs. 437 @ 4 30 
Brie Blood Ta SO Ose 
quote 425% fur Pot 


ant 6@64 for “Pearl. 


20 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 














ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 60, 





Rich Laces and Made-up Lace Goods. 





BROADWAY, COR. (9th STREET. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 0. 


Paris Costumes. 





ee 


BROADWAY, COR. {9th STREET. 








Financial, 


NATIONAL BANK EXCHANGES. 


ComPpTroLLER Knox, in the paper which 
he read before the Bankers’ Convention, 
held Inst August, at Niagara Falls, gave the 
result of his circular addressed to the na- 
tional banks and asking them to make a 
special statement showing the receipts and 
payments by them on the 30th of last June 
The object of this circular was to ascertain 
what proportion of these receipts and pay- 
ments was made in money, and what pro- 
portion in checks, without the direct use of 
money. 

Responses to this circular were received 
from 1,966 of the 2,106 national banks, iu- 
cluding all the banks in the sixteen reserve 
cities, and leaving only 140 banks from 
which a0 information was obtained. Taking 
all the 1,966 banks together, the relative pro- 
portion of gold coin received on the day de- 
signated was 0.65, of silver coin 0.16, of 
paper currency 4.06, and of checks and 
drafts 95.18. The Comptroller submitted 
the following table in elucidatiun of this 
general stufement: 











| No. of 
nks. Receipts. — 
WOW TOPE City... cccccccccscs | 48 | $267,487,759 
Fifteen cities. ..........cccees- | 187 77,100,715 
PE vosccvcceveccoccseses | 1,781 40,275,542 
United States........... ..+-.- 1,066! $264,714,0:4 
Proportions. 





| Paper | Checks, 

Gold | Silver | Cur- | Drafts, 
Coin. | Coin. | rency.| etc. 

Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. |Per ct. 
027 | O01 1.02 | 9870 
0.76 0.15 471 | 04.38 
0.77 15.47. | 81.71 


"oes | 018 | «06 | eas 


ae: 
New York City...... 


Fifteen cities 
Elsewhere. . 


United States........ 


The following table, presented by the 
Comptroller, gives the total receipts, the 
number of banks, and the proportion of 
checks and drafts received: 





CITIEgs. | 














ca | Noo 
zie! e nk 


HAM ROADHINT 
Pre 
o 








| 92.9 














SVRVLESLES 
@Sxwucecozcoreos 


$77,100,715| 94.4 
2°5 | $244.598,474, 97.3 
1,781, 40.175,542| 81.7 


1,906) $284,714,016! 95.1 


These figures show to what a large ex- 
tent checks and drafts are used in this 
country as substitutes for money in con- 
ducting the business transactions of society. 
They are vot money in point of -fact, yet 
they perform its function in the payment 
of debts and the settlement of accounts. 
The total amount of transactions at the 
New York Clearing House in 1880 was 
more then $37,000,000,000, and the amount 




















of balances actually paid in money was a 
little more than $1,500,000,000, all of the 
rest being settled by a single exchange of 
checks. The average daily exchanges 
were more than $121,000,000, while the 
average daily balances paid in money were 
but $4,900,000, or only 41-10 per cent. of 
the amount of the settlements. 

President Garfield, when a member of 
the House of Representatives, in his speech 
on resumption, delivered in the House on 
the 16th of November, 1877, said: 

‘*In 1871, when I was chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, I 
asked the Comptrolier of the Currency to 
issue an order naming fifty-two banks 
which were to make av analysis of their 
receipts. I selected three groups. The 
first was the city banks. The second con- 
sisted of banks in cities of the size of To- 
ledo and Dayton, in the State of Ohio. In 
the third group, if I may coin a word, I 
selected the * countriest’ banks, the small- 
est that could be found at points away from 
railroads and telegraphs. ‘The order was 
that these banks should analyze all their 
receipts for six consecutive days, putting 
into one list all that can be called cash— 
either coin, greenbacks, bank-notes, or 
coupons—and into the other list all drafts, 
checks, or commercial bills. What was the 
result? During these six days $157,000,000 
were received over the ccunters of the 
fifty-two banks, and of that amount $19,- 
000.000 (twelve per cent. only) in cash. 
And eighty-eight per cent. of that vast 
amount, representing every grade of busi- 
ness, was in checks, drafts, and commercial 
bills.” 

Comptroller Knox said that he intended 
to issue another circular in September, 
asking for the same information from all 
the national banks of this country, and 
tben, from the materials furnished by the 
responses to the two circulars, to ccmpile 
a series of statistical tables that would show 
to what extent checks, drafts, and com- 
mercial bills take the place of money in 
the business transactions conducted in con- 
nection with the national banks. There 
is, of course, a larger amount of business 
in which money is directly used and with 
which banks have no connection. This is 
true in the smaller transactions of trade 
and the payment of wages, etc. Yet where 
banks are used as agencies in trade the 
direct use of money is largely superseded 
by checks and drafts. The latter, rether 
than the former, furnish the main instru- 
ment in paying debts and settling ac- 
counts. The check system stands con- 
nected with and grows out of the bank- 
ing system, and is one of the most 
important and useful parts of the system. 
It greatly lessens the amount of money 
which the people need for the transaction 
of business, and at the same time serves 
their convenience. The tables proposed to 
be compiled by Comptroller Knox will 
shed a large amount of light on tlris sub- 
ject and will be of the highest interest to 
all students of the business of banking. 





NATIONAL BANKS. 


WE invite the special attention of bank- 
ers, capitalists, and all business men to the 
statements, printed elsewhere, showing in 
detail the present condition of the leading 
National Banks of thiscity. The following 
figures embrace the important points in the 
several statements spoken of: 

PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 





PAROS «0s cos cceciccccesiccccoes $12,197,626 
Capital stock... ..........se005 cess 1,000,000 
GIB 0 0 0c ctine dave etadsdectecdoure 169,985 
Undivided profits. ................ 87,662 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 
TIN oc cinwtecsccccsecccccese $4,717,644 





MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGS NATIOWAL BANK. 


Resources......... - 96,674,339 
Capital stock..........+0-... os 


aw ew nema 3 
Undivided profits................ 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 





Capital stock ; 

stock...... iy 
Surpius.....2 sonceccoeecccososcos GREE 
Undivided profite....000002°27227. 555,757 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 


“23 





purces sees 











NATIONAL PARK BANK. 


ane 





Undivided profits... soe 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 





coasene $13,541,763 

Capital stock 2,000, 
TER. oncb dee 288 

Undivid $31,015 











Undivid 


Resources 

Capital stock 

oroeee pogeecosagescce 

Undivided profits... . 
METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BANK. 














ry 000 
Undivided profits. oo 85,608 
CHASE NATIONAL K. 
UTOOS..........2- Swqewesee 183,908 
Capital stock........ és bay" 
RRR YAS 0 150, 
Undivided profits...............+« 54,551 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE stringency in the money market con- 

tinued until the latter part of the week, 
when accommodations on pledge of stock 
collateral were secured at 3and 4percent., 
and some transactions were reported as low 
as 2 per cent. The ‘‘tightness” in the 
early part of the week was attributable to the 
same cause as last week—viz., the demands 
from the West and South for money to move 
the crops, as well as the necessities of spec- 
ulators. There wereso many forced liquid- 
ations during the week that the pumber of 
needy borrowers was reduced, and the high 
rates of interest drew considerable out- 
side capital to the Street, which, with 
the help received from Washington and 
the large amount of gold said to be on its 
way to this market from Europe, caused the 
ease that was experienced late in the week. 
Time loans were quoted at 6 per cent. ana 
prime mercantile paper sold at 6 and 7 per 
cent., in accordance with the date of ma- 
turity. 
U. 8. Bonps.—Goverrment bonds were 
weak and inactive, in consequence of the 
stringency in the money market, and the 
quotations show a decline of 4 to 4% per 
cent. on the whole list. The following are 
the closing quotations: 


Bid. Ask’d. Bid. 
6s continued. ..1 |Currency 6s,'95.130 





4sk’d- 


$83: 
288 
Pit 


4s, 1907, cou ....115% 1163¢ 

It is reporte 1 that Secretary Windom has 
informed President Arthur that he desires 
to be relieved of the Treasury portfolio at 
the earliest day practicable, and that his 
successor be named by the President before 
the adjournment of the extra session of the 
Senate that begins this week. 

GoLD AND Su,vER.—The importations of 
gold and silver during the past week at the 
port of New York were $877,351, which 
with the amount reported since the first of 
January gives a total of $47,573,568. The 
total exports for the week were $170,246, 
and since the first of January $8,796,468. 

Over a million dollars in gold bars and 
sovereigns arrived at San Francisco from 
Sydney, N. 8. W., on Thursday last, by 
the steamer ‘‘ Australia.” This is another 
indication that the United States has be- 
come a creditor pation. 

Foreries Excnancr.—The market for 
foreign exchange was dull and inactive 
throughout the entire week, not withstand- 
ing the pressure of commercial bills. The 
nominal asking quotations were marked 
down 1 cent, on the announcement of the 
advance of the discount rate of the Bank of 
England from 4 to 5 per cent., which 
brought the posted figures down to $4.794 
for 60-day bills and $4.83} for demand. 
Actual business was done at a concession 
of $ to 14 per cent. from these rates. 

Bank STATEMENT.—Another unfavorable 
exhibit is shown in the statement of the 
Associated Banks issued last Saturday from 
the Clearing-house. It shows that during 
the week the banks have been curtailing 
their loans, which are decreased to the 
amount of $4,373,500. The other notable 
features are a loss in specie of $3,108,800 
and a decrease in deposits of $9,620,200. 
In legal tenders there is a gain of. 
and in circulation an increase of $8,000. 
The movement for the week results in a still 
further decrease of $577,250 in the reserve, 
which brings the amouut of the banks’ de- 
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ficiency up to $3,333,275. The Sub-Treas- 
ury aisbursements during the week exceed 
the receipts by the sum of $3.662, 195. 

Commissioner Green B. Raum has just 
rendered a decision in relation of banks 
and bankers in wlich he details the vari- 
ous transactions of bavking-houses which 
must not be treated as subject to taxation. 
He maintains that every person, firm, or 
company having x place of business where 
stocks, bonds, bullion, bills of exchange, 
or promissory notes are received for dis- 
count or for sale is regarded in law asa 
bank or as a broker, and that the capital 
aud deposits of such banks or bankers are 
subject to taxation. 

Bank Srocss.—The closing quotations 
of the Board for city bank shares were as 
follows: 











Bid. Asked.| Bid. Asked. 

American Ex...1 — | ty eee 135  — 
Central Nat’n’1.182 — |Mechanics’.. ... — 160 
Chase Nat. B’k.162 — (Mech. B’k’g Ass.90 — 
Chatham........125 ~ hb indice 130 = 
Commerce......150 15% etropolitan...166 — 
Continental....— 125 ‘Nassau.......... 107 - 
Corn Exch’nge. 75 — jNinth Nat‘nal...J21 — 
First National..800 — |Pacific... +145 = 
Fulton. ........- 130 a 70 
German Am'‘n.. _ 
Imprt’r’s & Tr’s.255 300 | 

Wn wccccccses ! 








Srock MarRKET.—On the Stock Exchange 
speculation was affected in the early part of 
the week by the ‘‘tightness” in the money 
market, which forced many holdersfo liquid- 
ate and increased the tendencies to a decline 
in prices. ‘The attitude assumed by some 
of the leading operators in respect to the 
trunk-line freight war has also had an un- 
favorable bearing on prices, until in the 
latter part of the week a reaction set in and 
continued until the close. Manhattan 
Elevated was a conspicuous exception to the 
general list, it showing a steady advance 
throughout the week, closing 10 per cent. 
higher than it opened, caused by the large 
purchases of the Gould interest, with a 
view o: forcing paymentin full through 
the courts from those who originally re- 
ceived the stock as a gratuity. Reading 
was also noticeable, from the number of 
transactions, and reports of the efforts of 
Mr. Vanderbilt to secure the supremacy in 
the elections which take place in January 
next. C.,C.,C.. and I. also participated 
in the same struggle, in the interests of the 
same gentleman. The market closed 
stronger, with advancing prices. The 
sales for the week amounted to 2,451,557 
shares. 





A GOOD MGVE. 


THE stockholders and all who do business with the 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad Com. 
my are to be congratulated upon the election of 
r. Charles P. Clark ws one of the vice presidents of 
Mr. Clark will be remembered as 

having nm formerly connected with the Boston, 





Hartford, and Erie and as_prominent_in the consol- 
idation and foundation of the New York and New 
—~ Railroad, of which he was vice-president 


an man . 

After spending a year or so with his family in 
Europe, for his hea'th, he is now in the harness again, 
with renewed health and spirits. and it is safe to_ say 
that his presence in the management of the New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad will be 
seen and felt. 











‘BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Oars Naasan Seen} 
New York, 1881. 

In answer to numerous letters of inquiry as to the 
terms on which we receive deposit accounts of banks, 
bankers, business firms, and individuals, we issue 
this circular for the general information of those who 
may desire to open accounts with a private banking 
» house in this city. 

We are prepared, on the terms mentioned below, to 
of responsible parties in good 








receive the 
standing. 

1. Except in case of banks, savings banks, or other 
well-known corporations, or of individuals or firms 
whose character and standing are already known to 
us, we require satisfactory references before opening 
an account. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of 8 per cent. per 
annum on the average monthly balances when the 
same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts aver- 
aging less than $1,000 for the month we allow no 
interest. 

$.3We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, railroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this city, 
without charge ; make careful inquiries, and give the 
best information we can obtain respecting invest- 
ments or other matters of financial interest to them; 
and in general serve their interests in any way in 
which we can be of use to them in our line of busi- 
neés. ; 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances to 
customers and correspondents on U. 8. bonds or 
other first class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits.are subject to check at sight without 
notice. 





One of our firm is a member of the New York Stoo’ 
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THE IND ELEN DENT. 














Exchange, and we give particular attention to orders 


by mail, telegraph, or in person for the purchase or 
sale of Bonds and Stocks on Commission. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without com- 
mission, all issues and denominations of United 
States Bonds for immediate delivery at current 
market rates, and make exchanges for National 
Banks in the Banking Department at Washington, 
without trouble to them. 

Our “ Memoranda Concerning Government Bonds” 
will be sent, postpaid, on application, 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exphan e on Creat Britain 
nd,and France. : 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 








EPORT OF THE PON DITION OF THE 
CONTINENTAL NA’ BANK, New York, 
at the close of business on che tes lst day of October, 1881: 
ESOURCES, 


leone - discounts 
Overdraft 















51 
00 
os 00 
7 31 
other cash items... 3, $1 
changes for Clearing house. . 10,606, 90 
Bilis of other banks 15, 00 
Fractional currency, including nick 69 
Specie, includ: joo Treasury cert’f’ 8. 1,089,196 73 
SEY Sinn ncasc_nacecssccs estnce 57,665 00 
nepemapeen fund witn U.8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............. 38,160 00 
ee Sathtecibintign ind Gockssed sscescctd $20,235 230 34 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital 4 paid = 
Surplus fund 
Un "vided profits 
Naticnal 
Pivihente unpaid 
8: 
Individuals 
National 


banks. 
State banks and bankers. 





1,447 674 
Certificates of deposit... 
—— 8,514'739 46 
Certified checks....... ep wetmnceges cogpeses 9,630.940 00 
Cashier’s checks .. 1,778 15 
pdetnntnmeeneceenin sas ackecencsesead aa 230 34 





St. . COUNTY OF New Y 
[, FRED'K TAYLOR. Cashier of ie ~~ Ai 
bank, do ey | swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
FRED’K TAYLOR, Cashier 
Subscribed and sworn to before me. this 7th fey of 
tober, 1881. ALF'D H. Trmpsow, Notary Public, 
New York County. 
Correct—Attes' 
SOHN 7 T. AGrEW. 


Directors. 
EDMUND 1 D. ‘RANDOLPH, 





Rega. OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MARINE NATIONAL BANK, at ‘the City and in 
the State of New York, at the close of business Octo- 

















ber Ist, 1881. 
le m aa Ren $3,085 
SE ED GPIIIION ccccodsnencoscccceces 085.172 41 
vee bike debbasaanesddeenilveds« 19.350 24 
8. bonds to secure omen. 000 00 
Other Rooke bonds, and m 700 00 
Due from other national banks. 935 91 
Due from state banks and bankers. 508 21 
Real estate. furniture, and fixtures. MO 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid........ 20 30 
om and other cash items........... e 74,890 26 
xchenges for Clearing-h 680.559 77 
fills of other “- 15,219 00 
117 08 
‘en 107.190 00 
Redemption fund with 7 r ) 
(5 per cent. of ao a ALA Léssbeeedsidts 2.250 00 
Total..... 
Capital stock paid in............:.000++: ° 
Surplus fund........... 
Undivided D 
Nat 1 -notes outstanding. . 
Dividends unpai 
ndividual de 
Demand cert 
Certified ch 








SE EET SEs Yes $5, 
K, COUNTY OF New YORK 
Tish Cashier of the abovenamed bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above eeptement is true, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
HN . Cashier. 


OHN D. FISH 
Subscribed and sworn to bef thi 
October, 1881. ota EEA ran STRE ‘Sth day of 
rv . 
Correct—Attest : HENRY BARROW.) aa 
JOHN As | a7 


BREWSTER, BISSET &C0.|.: 


35 Congress Street, 
BOSTON. 


UNITED STATES 
CALLED BONDS. 


5s of 1881, due October Ist, and 3 1-28 in- 
cluded in the 105th call, maturing Decem- 
ber 24th, cashed on most favorable terms, or 
received at par and interest in payment for 


State of Massachusetts 
5s of 1894 


and other Investment Securities. 


JARVIS, CONKLIN & 60., 


Lo 4 N BROK 
late M alas a Sding MO. AND EIGHT 
Negotia ‘0 gages e ng 
PERCENT. NET to eo inven 

No better ha BL, is offered than our Three and 
Five-Year Bond and Correspondence 
solicited. Write forcire blanks, and references. 








T 
REESATOETUE. CRE at New YORK, in 
State of New York, at the close of business Oc- 


t 
tober Ist, 1881: 









25 

ie 04 

Due from state banks and bankers...... 26,889 28 

Real estate, furniture, and ures...... 708,831 43 

Current expenses and taxes paid......... 51,082 12 

from ROR eae 103,378 94 

¢ Ghosts and other cash Sons... senaee ‘ ne p44 
xcha' or Cle: ouse . oe . 

Bills of other beni... aawegnt . 7,000 00 

0,000 00 

285 68 

622 00 


ueleeies fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) 




















OC 

vidends w npaid 8.028 
ndividual deposits subject to check .. 4,734,993 52 
Demand cert rtificates of deposit........... 0,843,29 
213,371 31 
90.485 42 

United States deposits..............+-++++ . 

Deposits of U.S Tate officers..... 1,778 95 
Due to other national banks............. 952 570 25 
Due tostate banks and bankers. . 4,782 27 


DOG « .nccccccccsccccccccccccccccccescecs 
ATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF New YORK, s2.: 
I, EDW'D SKILLIN, Cashier of the abovenamed 
bank,do solemnly swear that the heme statement is 
true, to the best of my knox ho and belie 

KILLIN, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn R, etore me. this 6th day of 





October, 1881. JOHN MALOY, JR.. Rotary Public. 
Correct.—Attest : MORRIS 4 7 ANKLIN 
WM. A. WHEELOC K. { Directors. 


SIMON BERNHFIMER 


EPORT OF T CONDITION OF 
, THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 





in the State =, a York, at the close of business 
RESOURCES. 


ist of October, 1 








2 

00 

66 

25 

61 

x 00 

8275 26 

1.527 27 

27,133 33 

157,412 15 

8,438 00 

366 07 

° 1,867,400 00 

Legal-ten: 886 00 
Redemption bam with U.S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).............. 


4,500 00 










Undivided p i ixadancnvasenhs “851 17 
National bank-notes outstandi 91,8°0 00 
ndividual deposits subject to chee’ 519,560 99 
Demand certificates of deposit..... 18,825 23 
Certified checks.............0..000 €0,768 7: 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 9.962 


Due to other national banks..... 
Due to state banks and bank 


WAR. ...acesccccoccccce cvccccccegeccess Bye 





RD WHITF. 
rv Public No. 191. 
Correct.—Attest: SAM’L C. THOMPSON. 
J. THOMPSO > Directors. 


Lewrs E. RANSOM, 





RES RT OF THE CONDITI 

Yom ae ag yA. NA AHORA EAN cat New 
01 y. in New Yo? t 

z oan at the close of 






























seeeeeeeeee+G12,217,030 93 
CP re 6 487 04 
Uv. - Dose 60 Secure circulation. 2,500 i) 
Other stocks, | nds, and mo! 1,119 8°83 52 
Due from ot ry national banks.. 1,527,068 20 
Due from state banks and bankers. 723.307 84 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures. 771,769 81 
Current expenses and taxes paid...,. $5,421 81 
ecks and other cash items....... 196,1°O 47 
Bille of other ba ‘ re 5S 200 00 
of other banks................. 202 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, 
pedektebvds ee 1age u 
Legal te notes aaa 99,764 00 
ieoien fund with 
(5 per cent. of circulation)... . 112,495 00 
DORR ss. acescsvecedecessecovcccses eoveeees $26,595,023 25 
Capltal stock pald irnneesee- $3,000,000 00 
‘a Spsedecesestcosgpane 000,000 
Pee 1,200,000 00 
tn ts 182,160 59 
National bank-notes outstanding 2,249,900 00 
Dt MEEEa cictbscccotcoctses 9,499 09 
Individual deposits ounae 9.614.406 30 
Demand certificates of deposit..... 77,206 17 
Certified checks................. 1,185,450 03 
( "s checks outstanding 283, 00 
Due to other national Tanke. 6,3988.240 58 
Due to state banks and bank: 2,417,555 67 
istes cate esee chbo coats + ++ 826.585, b>] 
ua NEw . COUNTY New YORK, ss.: 
tie EO, J. McGOUREEY, Cashierof the above named 
bank, do i decay swear that the above crapomnent is 


true, to the best of my puewieesee d be! 
GEO. J McGOURKE} 


eH > nang and sworn to before me, we 8th day 

Pre om _ Notary sie York Cox 

rae FE ea [oman | 
a 





RT OF THE CONDITI THE 
Rw VING Carton AL L BANK, Ce ig ays 
the State of New York, at the close of business Octo- 


ber ist, 1881 2 URCES, 
Loan: and discounts..............seceeeeee 
44—- ° 





Other i cco. bonds, and_ mortgages.. § 

Due from other national banks..... ..... 388.208 14 

Due from state banks and ban'ers...., 27.304 OF 

Real estate, iture, and —- becuse 115.000 00 
pa’ ° 





Sapien rund with United States 
(5 per cent. of circulation). 


Total........ ove 
Ca) ipel sponte paid in. 
PO lus fond 












Vv unpaid ais 
ind vidual deposits Lyne = to pom... eee 
oerti of deposit........... 
Certified checks............. «+ 
ay? checks outstandin 
Due to other national banks. 
Due to state banks and bank: 




















bank, do solemnly 
bank. do the best army + and belief 


ltecrtned 0 and sworn to before me. thiste rey f 
Vv oO 
Ww. Pe” Fable. 


Sethi: gee 





{ Directors. 





21 








| MONEY TO LOAN. 


hase at fair rates Life Insur- 
not pa to in_event of 
death of insured, or on having a 
surrender value. “Give name of company, num! 
amount, and when due. 
HUBBARD & FARMER, Bankers, 
Hartford, Cenn. 
Ri 
IMPO. 


T OF NDIT OF THE 
OF APR SSNRITION OF TNE 



















Loans and discounts................+. o+- RET Oe 
U. 8S. bonds to + circulation. 1,250,000 00 
Othe itocks. oeet- and m mortgages. sae 4 $0 
rs 4 
Due from other national banks... 860,667 28 
Due from s and private bank and 
se 27,200 71 
° 200,000 00 
nses and taxes es paid. 149,495 37 
Cheeks and other cash items...... 66,015 80 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 3,204,630 59 
Billa of other banks............+.++ss00«s 72,681 00 
Specie—vis.: Gold coin... $570,000 66 
certificates... . 1,000,000 00 
sous . Chets. 8. on 8 
Be 
in. $1,550 eos OD 00 
Pog et 
, ehasnthelmerenane « = $00,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8: Treasurer. . 56,250 00 








LAG 04-9001. 28 3B 
18,215,258 56 


Duet to other national banks............. 
Due to state and private banks and 


 incnscnesssnorencosehan encanta MW 

STATE OF ey York, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW YORK, —. 
L EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of “The 

do rs’ ers’ National Bank of New York,” 

io ‘solemaly co! that the above statement is truce, 

the best of m ported and belief. 
TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Sworn to and eae before me, this 6th day of 
UIs 












October, 1881. REENHUT, 
Public, County of 'N. Y. 
Correct.—Attest: BE = RKINS, JR., 
a. K. THURBER, Directors. 
ANTONY WALLACH. 

EFO OF THE ONDITION OF THE 
Risa Ns INA PARK BANK, New York City, at 
the close of business October Ist, 1881: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts -$14,528.988 83 
erdrafts * 8.851 49 
Us Bomae fo Sects Sepia 23.8% $ 
mn secure ,0° 
U.S. bonds on hand............... aE 000 00 
Other 8 5 mostenges ,642.185 &8 
Due from other national Lan 002,456 71 
Due from state and private . ae and 
bankers Ridhwewnene & anpseeeseedenencenens 230,850 56 
Real estate—banking house. . 750,000 00 
Other real estate............ 130,815 42 
Premiums paid............. 6,570 00 
ont oe, cash item s.5anene +14 
‘or Clearing | 1 
Bilis of other banks........... 8,154 00 
umes meet coin one 680 oo 
Gold Treasury cert. ......., 5,000 00 
Gold Cleari 3.086.000 00 
Silver coin 8,448 88 
Silver Treas. cert 90,000 00 
notes. 230,133 00 
U. 8. cert. of dep. for legai-tenders. 150,000 00 
Redem: wi . 
(5 per cent. of on)... a 2,250 00 
Due from U, 8. Treas. ‘other’ than per 
COME. FSS. TAME)... .cccrccccccccecercccees 104,000 00 

WSS ded se Wisc dlvicbivctvesoccodetesse $27,012,411 15 
Capital..... seitnhicined tnaideniet retain poe $2,000,000 00 
Surplus fund....... 1,000, 
Undivided eese 101,091 79 
Circulation a , 15,000 00 

vidends unpald............. .....++: 24 2, 00 
Individual depo sits subject to check... 10,356,162 51 
Demand — soatep of deposit.......... 197,236 33 
Certified checks................+4- 430,285 90 
Cashier's bo outstanding...... 126,619 80 
Deposits of U. S. disbursing office: 48,155 26 
Due to —. national ban 9,498,218 99 
Due to te and private ban 

MII ch np cectes* bentbcoupbnccececonane __ 3,205,948 57 





Ex a7 no 0020s0ngncensesheee.bh600es 20ges 12,411 15 

I, E.K. WRIGHT: Cashier of the National Si Park Bank, 
New "York City, do ly swear that the above 
statement is true, to the best of my knowledge and 


belief. 
[Signe 4} E. K. pak at ¥. Cashier. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW 
Sworn to and su bed before me, thse — day of 
October, 1 
Attest 


EO. H. POTTS, 
JO8. T. “MOORE, 
. L. BULKLEY, 


RSP ie OF a!) CONDITION OF TH 

0) ANK, at New Yo 
in the State of _-t i at the close of business 
the Ist day of October, 1881 : 


Directors. 





Lin} 


RCES. 
teens OME GISCOUMES. 6500000. cccccccccccccce 008,505 
250,000 
260.000 
1,786 
41,728 





co) 
— 
3 34283 8 BeSssse § 


8, 
10.500 70,500 
Current | expences and taxes paid 5.372 
me ob for Clearing cash items bry od 
Bills of 1 © eg 9.054 
vresteaes 5 paper currency, nickels, and ese 


nts 
Specie-—vis.: os coin.. . $23,889 50 






Gold Cleart 
ates 124,000 00 
Silver col 855 00— 148,244 50 
Tegal-tender notes. . 40,426 00 





LIA ‘BILITTES. 
Capital stock paid in., 
Undivided tu 








COG cicichsbbunesbaceives Je $872,168 
Demand certificates of deposit 44,221 85 
Certified checks...........: otée 90,000 34-—$946,481 07 
Due to other aatene DankS,........00.00+ 370 
FPG 0 00s cob cctddece ccece 5.656 19 
Tax account 8,710 00 
1. | eR RR $1,517,450 38 
a eg gt AS , COUNTY OF N. Y.: 
1,Z. E. FEEL. Co Cashier of “ The East River Nation 
4 fe — Ca a} the above sta ment 
ru 
te toand tered ek SES if 
worn su ore o 
October, 1 ier, re a . 
Correot—Astest: CHA : ‘Otiy.) 
“WM. H. { pireotos. 
A. BROWN, 


Eroer 0 OF HR SONPIzzON oF TH 
x at New York, = _ a York-at the at th 
of business Oc’ 

























e FRO KE 
close October SOURCES. $ 
Loans and discounts e+» $1,198,142 dy 
ere “ 130 v8 
v: 8. bonds to secure circulation. 540,000 00 
U.S. 2 Lr epreprerres 310.000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages 824,400 79 
Due from other national banks. . 91,471 50 
Due from state banks and bankers. 15,584 61 
estate, iture, and fixtures 000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid 18,814 03 
Mvowpoencasteos 30,000 00 
egies an oon om pass Mita 4 
Exchanges f ea use 4 
Bills of other banks. — snenee 930 00 
SES ttt csaspecces 416 297,58 
Lexal-tenvier n sdaieneiadipenrensenanee sth 88,200 
Redemption fund. with U.S. seeasuses 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............ 24,000 00 
SG cccccecnsascnsenissteniséonte $5,140,007 95 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im................seeeees $600,000 00 
urplus fund... ...,...., 400,000 00 
On ivided profits. . 84,687 93 
t notes 474,600 (0 
Sera unpaid... oo 3,202 00 
nd eck 1,724,423 €5 
Demand memes ot Tens bated $3,856 98 
Certified checks. ............-.ssse00e ° 824 339 90 
Due to other national Peake aseecsccopeece 672 368 87 
Due to state banks and bankers.......... 353,428 68 
WD etic csdnsnacomnsasebecssionrininss $5.140, 997 95 
STATE OF New YORK, County oF New YORK, ss 
L, D. L. HOLDEN, Cashier of the abovenamed bank, 


do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

L. HOLDEN, Cashier. 
and sworn to before mat this a.) day of 


Subscribed 
October, 1881. » B. Ba os Oe. 
ol ublic, 
Certificate filed in New York. ery c,Kings 
Correct.—Attest : - B MA 
OCKEFELLER, 


{ Directors. 
JOHN A. TUCKER 





= 
3 
= 
3 


EPORT OF THE CON ITION 0 
AMERICAN EXCHA ATIONAL 
w York, in the pag of New York, at t 
business October Ist, 1 


kusObRCES. 


> 
2? 
La) 


so 
3 
as 
















Loans and discounts. . $18,804,962 12 
Overdrafts ........... ee 14,707 18 
U. 8. bonds on hand.. ¢o 50.000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. ee $4,826 47 
Due from other national banks.......... 1,749,416 78 
Due from state banks and bankers... .. 216,530 65 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures..... 848,830 69 
Current expenses and taxes paid... .... 02.554 48 
Checks and other cash items 278,248 08 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 6,685.878 17 
Bills of other banks 98,457 00 
SE iserksapss veces 2,499,056 62 
Legal.tender notes 427,000 00 
DR tikestesesrpnsstamtinniiciiiasl $25,205,463 18 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in............ seveeeeses $5,000,000 00 
Surplusfund _....... - 1,250000 00 
Undtvided profits............... 490 379 16 
State bank- —otes outstanding. 6,817 00 
Dividends unpaid......... cove 12,019 00 
,100,427 41 
"90.284 52 
2,170,391 77 

553. 


CLARKE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and swc. Le to sen me, this 8th day of 


October, 1881. Witness my sone and notarial real. 


A. RS, Notary Public. 
Correct.—Attest: GEO. 8. COE. 
Simp BABCOCK, $ Directors. 
GEO. BLISS, 





Res OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in the 
the State of New York, at the close of business Octo- 









ber Ist, 1881: 

nEseyacs 
Loans and discounts...... $8,342,716 82 
OVOTETREN o00ccccccccccctes 219 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. . 890 000 00 


Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages 
Due from other national banks 








Due m state 
| Real 
| Current ee and taxes paid.. 
eee pez. 4 —_ items 
<xchanges for Clearing 
Bills of other 
Fractional paper currence; 
pennik 
Specie ...........+. 
Legal-tender notes 000 
Regemeses fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 
per cent, of circulation)........... ...... 18,500 00 
DERM ies osscece coccccvcccscscccscccnced $12,197,685 54 
LIABILITIES. 
Custent stock paid im............ccsecceeees $1,000 000 00 
jus fund............. 169.985 45 
vided 8 GAL 84 
267,600 00 
22.200 00 
Dividends pees. 2.979 ¥O 
Individual Lal 9,487,171 a 
Demand cert 13,088 55 
—— bosccensccosaces 6,179,087 11 
Cashier's checks outetan‘ing.. 428,988 33 
Due to other national banks..... 418.206 06 
Due to state banks and bankers.......... 170,227 31 
ssbebhdhéaseuas dopostieccocascccess ile tora & 


Total 

STATE OF NEw Yor. Country oF New 

I, JOHN PA Cashier. of the “shavonemaeA 
bank, do solemnly swear thet the above statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my knowledge and belie 
JOHN PARKFR, Cash‘er, 
we mg and sworn to hetore me, this 7th or of 

A 


JOHN H. POOL, 
Reger OF a Eamon et OF At 

















NGE NA 
at City of New York, in the State of New wh! - the 
close of business October Ist, 1881. 
RESOURCES. 
Looms and discounts.............. pecoee weet * 
us bonds to secure ¢ circulation. 758.00 09 
Other stocks, bonds, mo 3 000 00 
Due from other national banks 462.184 76 
Due from state banks and bank 20 220 09 
al estate. furniture, and Caeees 243.700 00 
Current nses and taxes paid.. 21.744 49 
Checks and other cash items....... $5,028 9 
vhan 581.002 71 
7,755 00 
5,418 O07 
409 7A7 22 
501,593 00 
83.885 00 
96,674,399 35 
$1,000,000 4 
135,800 
96.261 13 
677.700 60 
8 548 50 
1,511,683 58 
6.7 3 
Cashier's hecks outstanding... £0 808 25 
er’s checks ran y 
Due to other national banks........ 2,760,791 88 
Due to state banks and bankers. .. 379,c0v 42 
snare or Ney You, pencencevens $4,074,380 88 , 
Al . 88,2 
. Fy s. Kens Ce Gaebler of the ebovenamed 
vank, do 
true, to the best of my mnowledes and 3 AR, Caster 
sul and sworn to before mae. this Sth day of 
October, 








PG 
a ‘n 
Public, Kin 
Correct.— Attest : 
ieee rae , 





22 





[October 18, 1881 








CONE ERED. Got FLR RE 




























ey SAS State of New 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............0c0-eeeee+ $1,107,700 b+ 
U. 8. bonds to seoure circulation. . 300,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand...............s.seeeses 800,000 00 
Other stocks. wee and mostgages. 13,400 00 
Due from otber national banks...... 63,259 60 
10,363 86 
al 83,921 40 
8.584 10 
‘necks and other 19,080 78 
Exchanges for Cl 94,495 84 
Bills of other banks 10,678 00 
Fractional 
896 01 
321,777 00 
: 24,437 00 
emption fund with U. 8. 
(6 per cent. of circulation). ............. 13,500 00 
WOGAD . cc cdocccccvceccoccvccccpeccscoeces $2,373,838 39 
Le, 
Cagteal stock paidin . oe $300, 00 
a ray fun ove 150,000 00 
Undivided profits...... 76,401 40 
National oh we outstanding. ee 241,288 00 
Dividends unpald.........6..sseessees eee ,024 11 
Individual ‘depo alia sub, to check..... 1,571,008 08 
Demand certificates of deposit. ° 2,256 61 
Certified checks...........+-.-.«« 16,991 43 
Due to other national banks..... 14,272 45 
Due to state banks and bankers 136 00 








BORRB 2.0005 ccccccpoccccesccgctececcoccns $2,373,888 39 
orm oF New Yor«k, City aND County oF New York, ss.: 
I, WILLIAM H. CHASE, Cas Moy eet Oe abovenamed 









Gils Power —, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yorwe 


and Individuals received. 


Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 


Bonds and Stecks bought and se!d on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 


Desirable Investment 
en hand. 


All matters pertaining toe a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins.. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


Parties Desirous of pane in 
will do well 8.7. OCKS the old Banking 


HOWES &° COMPANY, 
11 ws LL my ROwsS Bhs } MOTO ecteion 


This ho 


mnetn, 


Securities always 








bank, do solemnly swear tha’ 


true, yy best of my Knowledge er ee ni 
ashier. 
of 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, % 
October, 1881. Joun C. Hick: 
Notary Public N. Y Co. 
Correct—Attest: G. G. BR 
INO, A. DELANOY, Jr., + Directors. 
H. SILBERHORN.” "5 





EPORT OF THE C Werrron OF THE 
BANK OF NEW YO 


peel aes Asso- 
ciation, at New York City, in’ tee State of New York, 
at close of business Oc rie, 1. 










es' 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Bills of other banks. — epcesacacaposévccccs 
Fraction: 


Hellonmption fund witn U.S. Treas 
per cent. of ciroulation).... .........+.. 





National saa notes outstanding. 








Dividends u oe 
Individual “de ites subject to check.... 10,47: 
Demand certificates of deposit........... 1 
Certified checks ” 


Due to other national banks.............. 
Due to other banks and bankers 














New York, National Banking Association, do solemn. 
ly swear that the “we statement is true, to the best 


of my knowledge 
° R. B. FERRIS, Cashier. 
Subscribed esi sworn to re = thls fifth 





of October, 1881 C. Gipson, 
Pulte, ‘a York County. 
Correct. attest: i. AIDLAW. 
USTAY Cepia , Directors. 


SHAS E. LL, § 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION ¢ 
Pup NATIONAL BANK or tie “Cire 


Mtr ee 
jeeme and discounts... ...........ccseseees 
verdrafts 























icesse. eneenaenatibtan! beabeteed 583, 
’s. bonds to secure circulation......... 50,000 00 
Sitar stoc’ bonds, and mortgages..... 10,509 82 
Due from other national banks... 472/263 77 
Due rr geate banks and bankers - 306 22 
SOG o cntccnesen: copes eats .205 33 
a y- -— SEP and taxes paid. pe 324 46 
xchanges for clearing-hour?............ 817 46 
Bills of ‘Other Wb cabs Atish opsecresedsicc 5.643 00 
Fractional currency (including nickels). 1,104 97 
Specie Gaceiing gold and silver Treas 
UFY Cortéficates)........ ...cccccscceecees 1,688,019 50 
Legal SED ME ccenenesis fincisdtsndeen 280,800 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer. 826 00 
Pein datdicensecsceserececees ovses $10,119,230 49 
LI mere =. | 
Capital stock paid in eseos OR 00 
f hi cieemness esengnuisition 200,000 00 
Other undivided 2 eaneenscasaananend 148.300 19 
ndividual & ts mabiset to check.... 370 34 
Demand cert eaten of deposit .278 89 
Certified c ~ eeshenensagease 437,734 60 
Cashier’ schecks outstanding. . 327,382 64 
Due to other national 3 66 
Due to state banks and oo. 3S 879,050 67 











Total 
omer New York. County or New Y 
iG. L. HUTCHINGS, Cashier of the a 
beak, do so) 


day of 


ostoben 1881. haere ~ 2 Deca 
Potery Fx ic, New York Count 
Correct—Attest BOOTH, } “se 
JOHN Aw ELLIS, - Directors. 


PARKER HANDY, § 





Roa OF THE Cou DITION OF THE 
PTR ROLL Reta! ads 
n ate 0} ew 10) a close 

October Ist, 188 








ESOURCES 
Loans ond GRBOOUIEB 2.0 65 cccdcscccce cocce 6c 
Overdra: evccccee 454 
U.8. a ‘to secure cireuiation. . 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages a , 
Due from other national banks..... «eee 518,398 90 
Due from state banks and bankers....... 25,660 00 
Real estate, ——— wep and fixtures....... 268.097 34 
GD DUONINOD so csc cccccsccceccccecccece 14,799 92 
Checks anc sther cash items............. 184,568 91 
Exchanges for Clearing house... “2 681.561 56 
Bills of other banks........................ 35,917 00 
Preeticnal paper currency, nickels, and 
bbap00cageonestcngee covvesesigechpes 164 69 
ee wssageccone Cecccecerees £81,000 99 
mption fund with U. Ss. Treasurer we ee 
(5 per cent. of circulation).............. 45,000 00 


Due from U.8. rer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund 


















Bi 
Uni vided ENN 66446656. <4 4nceed 
a: oan —S outstanding. . 








above! 
above sta: 


bank, do solemnly swear that 
true, to the best _ my knowle 


: , Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to befo’ 
October, 1881. (Signed) Tucano 8 Reccx, 





*ublic, New 
pose 





at 4 per cent., payabie 


a ee 
te OF mt SONDITION e tHE CITY 
York. at - a ek ot New ‘York, in the State day ee oo 








RESOURCES. 
epanantoandiesecsbadeus $1,819,678 33 
US bonds to secure cil lation.......... Sen'the a0 
stocks, bonds, and mortgages...... 
from other national banks........... 007 
Due from state private banks and 
‘ SEED sacassongoannnqocer+esgasss *e00 06 106,228 98 
Other re fe Se oo 979,614 65 
Checks 





Capital stock paid in 
rplus Ra CU ones vo osssevoves sesevnnce 


from Comptroller........... 
Less ae on hand and in 
for emption... 


Due to other national ban 
Beets 


_ 308,075 25 


hagabensegecsecqeacs seneesascoumnane $4, ($4,717,644 08 03 
RK. COUNTY OF NEw YORK, 9s. 
Cashier of ‘‘ The Trad 


of my knowledge and 


IVER F. pam 26 b 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, of 
amaeceslnic Bi Public, WY County. 
Correct.—Attest : swe 1 HUNT. 
FRED. E. @ 7 Directors. 
RICHARD 





Resi. OF THE SHALIBANE of ‘he OF cho 














NICS’ se 
New York, at the close of business on the frst day of 
October, 1881. 
RESOURCES. 
Over and discounts...............s-seeees $8,155,788 pa 
WOTGTAEUS. 2. ccccesccccccesesscccccecesscees 
. bonds to secure circulation......... 50, 00 
Siner stocks, , and mortgages..... 6, 00 
Due from other national banks.......... 721,292 28 
Due from state and private banks and 
Tishaa tecesnccsssoccougeiieatnathums 73,767 66 
Banking-house............... $175,000 
Other real estate............ 7,707 81— 182,797 81 
Current ae BB ccecese 16,408 66 
Chee! other cash items............. 158,504 24 
| om for Clearing-house............ 4,922,739 68 
Gold Troaauiry sertitic's:. *en:500 00 
* 
Gold Clearing-house ce: 
UE cccccccescccooeece 1,010,000 00 
GEVER GOOD, -iveccceeesec sss 5,549 74 
Silver Treasury certifi- 
GRAND a ancccenes ccocecesess 106,000 00— 1,842,588 36 
Legal-tender notes .............--eeceeeees 00 


Capital stock — in 


pe te fw an 


Senne een ee en sereneereeesteeeeseee 


‘ORK. COUNTY OF New York ': 
to and subscribed bef 


N Pu Co. and 
Notary & blic, Kings New York Co. 
. SPAULDING, 


HENRY F. 
RICHARD IRVIN, 
ANSON PHELPS 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES. 





"ip dell x RI AY COMIN EA® 
ger: ‘Youn, Se September 27th, ’ 





day wk Fi-— 
upon its capital stock, 
books.» of ty ay 








~ WiSTERN QIHON FAREGRAPH COMPANY. 
New York, Sept. 14th, 1881. 
DIVIDEND No, 57. 
yin BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
@ quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this Company 
from the net revenues of the three months ending 
September 80th instant, payable at the office of the 
Treasurer, on and after the 15th day of October next, 
to shareholders of record on the 20th day of Septem- 
ber instant. The transfer books will be closed at 3 
o’clock on the afternoon of the 20th of September 
instant and opened on the morning of the 17th of 


October next. 
RH Treasurer. 


THE Republicans of | of a in 
their recent state convention, adopted the 
following .doctrine on the subject of cur- 
tency: 

“* Legislation by Congress to give the 
country a currency baving one standard of 
value—that of the gold dollar. To this end, 
the coinage of silver dollars of less intrinsic 
value than the gold ddéllar should be 


a py ae tender should be repealed.” 


We heartily approve of whatis here said, 
with the exception of the last item. The 
Government has an undoubted right to 
provide by law that the legal-tender notes 
in its own possession shall, if paid out, 
lose their legal-tender character, and in this 
respect be like bank-notes. The Govern- 
ment itself is the owner of such notes, 
and, if it issues them again, it may declare 
that they shall not be reissued as legal- 
tender notes. The people may accept them 
or not, as they please, simply as notes rest- 
ing on the credit of the Government. 

The case, however, is widely different 
with those legal-tender notes that are out- 
standing and in the hands of the people. 
These notes are contracts or, rather, the 
evidences of contracts, and the Govern- 
ment has no right to pass a law that will in 
any respect change their character, with- 
out the consent of the holders. The Gov- 
ernment issued them as legal-tender notes, 
and not simply as notes. The legal-tender 
quality of these notes is as much a part of 
the contract as the amount pledged to be 
paid, and the Government has no more 
right to withdraw this quality from the 
notes in the hands of the people and 
owned by them than it has to reduce the 
amount pledged to be paid. 

Weare strongly in favoror getting rid of 
legal-tender notes altogether, but not in this 
way. ‘The proper way is to pay them and 
not reissue them, and to continue the pro- 
cess from time to time till the whole 
amount shall be retired. To pay and re- 
issue the notes is a continuous renewal of 
the debt, with no ultimate payment at all. 
To pay and cancel the notes or destroy 
them is to extinguish the debt altogether, 
and this is the true method of disposing of 
legal-tender notes. It treats them as a part 
of the debt of the Government, and, like 
any other part, to be wiped out by final 
payment. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue cold snap experienced during the 
past week lias been fruitful in enlivening 
trade in the dry goods market and creating 
a demand for such fabrics as have been 
comparatively quiet. To say, however, 
that trade has been dull would be contrary 
to what its condition has been, as the vol- 
ume of business done has reached very large 
figures, which have heen materially 
augmented by the large increase in the 
number of orders for miscellaneous assort- 
ments. In woolen goods orders are in ex- 
cess beyond comparison with any former 
year. Yet the business has been conducted 
in so quiet a manner that nothing of the 
kind would be conveyed by the apparent 
action of buyers. Manufacturers have not 
been able to furnish goods as fast asthe de- 
mand required, nor have agents or jobbers 
accumulated any surplus stocks; so that, 
taking it all in all, everything is well in 
hand and the trade generally in a healthy 
condition. There has been a liberal move- 
ment in cotton goods—shirts, drawers, etc. — 
andthe urgency which is used by buyers 
to secure deliveries is regarded as the best 
possible proof that unusually large quanti- 
ties of goods are passing into consumption, 
and that stocks in jobbers’ hands are unpre- 
cedently light. There isa very cheerful 
feeling extant among jobbers, and it is con- 
fidently expected that there will be a-con- 
tinued increased demand well into the near 
future, Thus far there has been the most 
attention given by all classes to the best 
qualities of goods, and selections in the 
cheaper grades are less this season than any 
heretofore. This fact indicates the im- 
proved condition of consumers and their de- 
sire to secure the better qualities. 

Corron Goops,—The business of the cot- 
ton-goods market has exhibited a steady 





| cat for deliveries and » free distribution on 


stopped and the law making paper money | 








ar ars 


the part of jobbers; but many of the most 
desirable plain and colored cottons are 
heavily sold to arrive, and jobbers are 
pressing in their demands for further sup- 
plies. Stocks continue in very good shupe, 
and, while no accumulations worthy of 
mention. exist, nearly all the most desir- 
able plain and colored cottons are sold 
ahead for some time to come. Prices are 
firmly maintained along the whole line by 
manufacturers’ agents, and orders for 
goods to be made are mosély recorded “‘ at 
value” only. 

Print-cloths have been quiet in demand; 
but prices are steady, and unchanged at 4c, 
flat for 64x64 ‘‘ futures,” 4c. less agsmall dis- 
count for 64x64 ‘‘spots,” and 8c. for 
56x60s, with rather freer offerings of the 
lower grade at the quoted price. 

Prints.—There has been a steady inquiry 
at first hands for smal] parcels of the newest 
and most tasteful fancy prints, but the gen- 
era] demand for calicoes was comparatively 
quiet. Really desirable fancy prints are io 
meager supply and firm, but ‘‘ off styles” 
are in some cases offered at slightly lower 
prices. Indigo and fast blue prints are in 
good request and firm, and there is a mod- 
erate reassorting demand for robes, shirt- 
ings, patch-work and furniture cretonnes. 
Printers are beginning to curtail the pro- 
duction of dark prints, and, while the ma- 
chines of three of the print-works are 
stopped forthe present, others are running 
on reduced time. 

Ginghams.—There has been a fair de- 

mand for dress styles by package and retail 
buyers and leading makes continue very 
scarce. Fanciesand staple checks were less 
active; but some makes ofthe latter (suchas 
2x2 and 4x4 blue checks and small black 
checks) are in meager. supply. 

Dress Goops have been rather quiet. 
There was, however, a fair call for small 
parcels of staple worsted fabrics at first 
hands, and a moderate inquiry for light 
reassortments of fancy worsted dress goods. 
For cotton dress fabrics the demand was 
sluggish and chiefly confined to a few 
specialties, in which there was a fair busi- 
ness. Cashmeres and other staple worsted 
dress goads are firmly held, and stocks are 
well conditioned, as a rule, several promi- 
nent makes being sold up to production. 

HostERY AND Unperwear.—Hosiery has 
been distributed in fair quantities in the ex- 
ecution of back orders, and a moderate 
new business has been accomplished by 
frequent small duplicate orders. For 
heavy shirts and drawers there was also a 
moderate new demand, while liberal deliv- 
eries have been made and values are well 
maintained. 

Wooten Goops.—Clothiers placed very 
satisfactory orders with agents, as has now 
been the case for some time past, excepting 
a few unusual interruptions. Medium and 
better-grade light-weight fancy cassimeres, 
suitings, and worsted, coatings are receiving 
the best attention in the order named; and, 
as before mentioned, a very important 
share of the season’s product is now under 
the control of orders. Cloth jobbers are 
showing more interest than usual at this 

of the season and finer fabrics have, 
consequently, been inquired after rather 
more freely. The tone of the market con- 
tinues firm, which could only be expected 
after considering the advancing tendency 
of wool and comparing the present cost 
of producing goods with their selling 
values. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


Importers have distributed moderate 
quantities of a few staple fabrics and spe- 
cialities, while the jobbing trade has been 
less active, owing to the comparative 
sluggishness that prevails among retailers 
in foreign goods. There are no special 
changes to report, and the genera] market 
is in better condition than usual at this 
season of the year. In dress goods there 
was a moderate business. Black and col- 
ored cashmeres have been distributed in fair 

uantities and at steadier prices. Fancy 
Senaeet goods are selling at very low prices, 
but there is a fair inquiry for a few spe- 
cialties, in which plaids, stripes, and ombre 
effects have the preference. Silks continue 
firm and some considerable sales were lately 
made to out-town buyers. Colored silks 
rule arlef. For rhadames, brocades, da- 
masses, satin de Lyon, and satin merveilleux 
there isa continued request and black satins 
are doing fairly. Velvets are quicter, with 
the better poguest fortrimming and mantilla 
velvets. Linen goods rule firm. Real and 
imitation laces have moved irregularly, but 
the more desirable styles and patterns are 
still accordéd fair attention. Woolens are 
moving moderately, and more interest is 
shown in the new styles of cassimeres and 


suitings 

The i imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist com- 
pare as follows with the same mot Boe of the 


past year: 


Se Woo oreakees 
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WEEELY DRY SOODS QUOTATIONS, 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY ANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MorpaY ¥ EVENINa, October 10th, 1881, 
BLEACHED SHEEZTINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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An Examination 


OF OUR 


FALL ASSORTMENT 


CARPETS, 
Rugs, and Mats. 


Upholstery Materials, 
Furniture Coverings, 
Lace Curtains, 


Draperies, Etc. 
will be found unusually interesting. 


The Various Designs and Colorings 


in both departments are quite new 
and have been selected with special 
reference to the prevailing style of in- 
terior decoration. 


Prices Exceedingly Attractive. 


AT SIWatl&L 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & (Oth Sts. 
SPECIAL OPENING 


Paris Bonnets 


AND 


ROUND. HATS 
on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 


OCTOBER 12th and 13th. 








Will also open 15 cases of the latest Novelties in 
Paris Millinery and Millinery Materials. 

FELT HATS AND BONNETS. 

FELT HATS AND BONNETS, WITH PLUSH BRIMS. 

PLUSH HATS AND BONNETS, ETc., ETC. 

350 HANDSOME FEATHER HATS. 





Dress Trimmings, Passementeries, Fringes, But- 
tons, Feather-dress Trimming, Laces, Ribbons, Silks, 
Plushes, Velvets, Gloves, and Fancy Goods, etc., at 
our usual low prices. 


T. O'DONOGHUE, 


38 East 14th Street, 
UNION SQUARE. 





P*FLOWER co., 


IMPORTERS, 
8 WEST 14TH ST., NEAR FIFTH AVE., 
ARE OFFERING THIS WEEK DISTINGUISHED 
NOVELTIES 
in } nny » et oe me most 


. = Bonnets 
etd 

Their. of ery 
e+ Satins, Feathers, Filo’ 


Bonnet Frames of all a) 
HOUSE E DECORATIONS. 


Jardinieres, vases, and baskets filled to order with 
tropical leaf olants vines, and bouquets. 
LOWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


SPECIAL OPENING 


IMPORTED SUITS, WRAPS, AND 
MILLINERY, 


Tuesday. and Wednesday, 


OCT. ttth and 12th. 
ELINT & WARREN, 


24 and 26 EAST 14th STREET, Now Yerk. 














DRESS GOODS. 

The variety of beautiful fabrics 
for LADIES’ DRESSES that are 
displayed by 

JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


is greater even than in any previ- 
ous season, and many of them are 
exclusive novelties, woven from de- 
signs of their own, which cannot 
be seen in every shop-window. A 
visit of inspection is invited. 
JAMES McCREERY & 00., 
Broadway and 11th &t., 
New York. 


JAS. 6. JOHNSON 


JOHNSON BROTHERS & C0. 


Ne. 8 EAST 14th ST., NEAR FIFTH AVE. 


SECOND FALL OPENING 


French Pattern Bonnets, 


AND THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES 


FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 


LACES, AND DRESS-TRIMMINGS, Ete. 
TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, OCT. llth AND 12th 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


52 RUE DU FAUBOURG POISSONNIERE, PARIS. 
No. SEAST 14th ST., NEAR FIFTH AVE, 


JONES’ 
ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 


BA AAR. 


Price, 15 Cents per Number. 

Will be issued on or about the 15th of September, 
1881, containing a full descriptive account of the 
INCOMING FASHIONS, Illustrated, 
HOME DECORATIONS, Illustrated, 
YOUNG FOLKS’ COLUMN, Itlustrated, 
STORIES BY EMINENT AUTHORS, Illus- 

trated, 
COOKING RECEIPTS, Etc., Etc. 

Mailed, postage paid, price 50 cents per year. 

Special inducements to Clubs. Send for terms and 
list of premiums, etc. 


oO. JONES, Publisher, 
175 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
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CELEBRATED FABRICS, 
IN DRAP. DETES, 
CASHMERES, 
MERINOS, 

AND FANCY GOODS, 


CHAS. G. LANDON & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO BENKARD, HUTTON & CO. 








MITTENS.E IDERY & 


Samples of this Silk and an Illustrated Book 
of Rules for using the same sent on receipt 
of a 3-cent stamp. Address 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 


EDGINGS.EMBROE 








=. GC. & S. 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 
Sixth Avenue and 19th St. 


OUR SPECIALTY FOR THIS WEEK Bate BE A 
MOST ATTRACTIVE SALE OF F 


Tailor-Made Berlin Garments, 


EURCHASED BY A MEMBER OF THE FIRM WHEN 
ROAD AND AhE THE SAMPLE LINES OF T 


LD. THE LOT CONSISTS OF 


1,242 


Garments, all made in phi latest shapes, manufac- 
tured of the | aes materials, each one perfect in fit 
and finish, and 


NO TWO ALIKE. 


The combined stocks of every retail Cloak-house in 
the city would not represent one-half the styles 
which we shall show on this occasion, and we guar- 
antee the prices to 


ONE-THIRD 


LESS THAN SIMILAR soces ¢ can BE PURCHASED 
FOR ANYWHERE IN THE CITY 


We mean exactly what we say; i bat this extraordi- 
nary statement can only be verified by every lady 
(who is in need of a garment for the coming Winter) 
ealling and ay personal examination of the 

bargains we have to offer. 





SPECIAL SALE OF FINE 
IMPORTED COSTUMES. 


In connection with and to make our great sale of 
Berlin garments still more attractive, we shall on 
Monday offer 


50 FINE FRENCH COSTUMES, 


the other, the actual i —¢ rtation —= of the cheap- 
est in the lot bet ng $ and the it $525. We pro- 
pose to offer the whole lot Monday at the uniform 


"$75.00. 


This is an opportunity to secure a bargain which 
eannot occur again and should be taken advantage 
of as early in the morning as possible. 


MISSES SUITS. 


Our space will not admit of a detailed account of 
the t variety of —— which we are at present 
offering in this depart 
Misses’ “school Suite in pe and Cloth. 

Misses’ Handsome Costumes in Plush and Satin, in 
every rg shade. 





Misses t Imported Cloaks, Dolmans, Have- 
ks, ona Ulsters, with all the new trimmings, etc. 





It will be to the advan’ 
garments for the coming 
gains we have to offer on 

MONDAY, OCT. 10th. 


Our Illustrated Fall and Winter Catalogue is now 
ready and will be sent to any address free of charge. 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


SIXTH AVENUE AND 19th STREET. 


R, H, MACY & C0,, 


{44h Street, Sixth Avenne, and 13th Sow” 


SPECIAL oo OUNCEMENT. 


ON MONDAY, SEPT. WE SHALL OPEN A 
PLETE LINE © OF THE GENUINE 


C. J. BONNET 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, 


COMPRISING 15 QUALITIES, 
LESS THAN THESE GOODS HAVE EVER BEEN SOLD. 


of every lady in need of 
inter to examine the bar- 








No. MY A ieee usual price a = 
a wr = i $0 
“4, 1.56 - 2.00 


THE OTHER NUMBERS sh eg + tg Low. 


THE UNIVERSAL REPUTATION OF THE MAN. 
UFACTORER IS SUFFICIENT rOUARANTY FOR THE 
DURABILITY OF THESE SUPERFINE BLACK SLES. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 
HARDENBERGH & 0. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO. 


Carpeting's, 
OIL CLOTHS, 


LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
174 Fallon and. $3, $5, and 87 Boney St, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


5 ti Mattings. Rugs, Stair-rods, 
Shades. Mattresses, etc., etc. 








FASHION 


DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 


—— ee 


FOR SALE BY 
WART & CO. 
A ARNOLD CONSTABLE® & CO. 
aus aco, |Sides; ve 
} € ¢.JoHrs sons, {all mode 











Price 90 cts. a Yard. |and by au First- 


inches wide; Satinfinish both |c’¢ss Dealers 
heavy ; soft as down; |throughout the 


ades; superb to em-|, ation. 
broider for table or i ai cvvers. itt ; ” 
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Iusurance, 
THE SYSTEM OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


Lire bNsURANCE is usually regarded as 
entirely beyond the understanding of ordi- 
pary mortals. They know that fora cer- 
tuin rate of premium they cap get a policy 
for acertain sum, but why that premium 
is charged, and why companies maintain 
large ‘* reserve funds,” and why the various 
rules and restrictions common to the busi- 
ness are adopted is a mystery. The general 
ignorance of the principles of life insurance 
results in misconceptions and censures of 
the business, which are as harsh as they are 
groundless. Companies are condemned 
for practices absolutely essential to the end 
iu view, which is a sure provision for the 
helpless wife and children in the dread 
hour which deprives them of the loving care 
of him who can never more stand between 
them and the great, heedless world. Every- 
one who is blessed with some one to love 
and watch over, and who hears from time to 
jime of the death of this or that man, leav- 
ing his family without means sufficient for 
their support, thinks with a shudder of 
how Ae may be taken away, and leave those 
whose care has been his sweetest duty sub- 
ject to bitter pangs of poverty; and then, if 
he has any proper sense of his responsibili- 
ties, he turns to life insurance, as a means 
of warding off this fearful danger, which he 
dreads, but is unable to avert in any other 
way. 

If the seeker for insurance which will 
really insure is a prudent map, he will go 
to some well-established life company, which 
has a history and record to commend it. 
He may even be ivfected with the too com- 
mon notion that the regular life com- 
pavies are extortionate, extravagant, and 
soulless; but still he will go to them for aid. 
He has no other resource. He cannot re- 
solve to rely upon himself to save money 
until he has accumulated a competence, for 
it is the very uncertainty of his life being 
spared until he has xccomplished that re- 
sult which prompts him toinsure. He can- 
not rely upon so-called co-operative or 
benevusent societies, which promise nothing 
definite as to the cost or amount of the in- 
surance, and are sure within a few years to 
fall to pieces, like an unpaid, unprovisioned, 
and undisciplined army. 

Life insurance companies would still be 
well sustained even if the cost uf insurance 
were really double what it should be, and if 
the management of the compunies were as 
extravagapt and reprehensible as is often 
alleged by those ignorant of the facts. 

The truth is, however, that legitimate 
life insurance, as practiced by our leading 
companies, is as free from just cause for 
censure as any other business interest. 
In no business is more labor performed 
for compensation received or more value 
given for moneys paid. The objects of 
life insurance appeal directly to man’s 
highest characteristics, and the machinery 
iu use is admirably adapted to its purpose. 

It is true that the conpanies collect 
more money in the early years of a policy 
than the insyrance rendered in those years 
is worth; but the contract extends over 

ife, and the premium which was too large 
it first becomes too small in the later years 
of life. The escessive premiums are in 
nartreturoed to policyholders ia dividends, 
ind the remainder is held in reserve, to 
nake good the deficiency whén the ad- 
vauced age of the insured has rendered his 

remium inadequate to cover the yearly 

isk. As the reserve upon a policy grows, 
‘he interest realized upon it becomes an im- 
portant element in reducing the cost of the 
insurance. The fact is that this interest 
has hitherto proved and will, doubtless, con- 
tinue to prove more than enough to pay 
for the insurance, even where the party in- 
sured reaches the extreme limits of human 
life. To make this plain, it is only neces- 
sary to point out that a company ean- 
not promise to pay on the avetage more 
than ft expects to receive. If » company 
agrees to insure 1,000 men, aged 30 years, 
for $1,000 euch, it promises to pay in all 
$1,000,000 within say 70 years, for all may 
be considered sure to die within that period. 
Some will die after paying but one premi- 
um and none can pay more than 70. They 
will, in fact, average about 34 premiums 
esch, or, in other words, they will live, on 








the average, 84 years. If, then, a managed 
80 will, on the average, live but 34 years, the 
company must receive from him a sum 
equal to about $30 a year during life. 
Now, a party aged 80, taking a $1,000 
policy in any good American company, 
would only be charged about $22.75, und 
this sum would probably be reduced by 


dividends to an average of say $10 or $15 - 


per apnum. These payments, together 
with the interest realized upon the invested 
reserve, will provide a sum equal to an 
average payment of $30 per annum where 
no provision exists for a reserve, and wil! 
also take care of running expenses. 

Now, if the average cost of a policy was 
$30 per annum and the insured lived to the 
age of 100 years, he would have paid out 
$3,000 and his heirs would receive back but 
$1,000. So that he would have paid out 
$2,000 more than was returned by the com- 
pany, aud would also have lost the interest 
on his $3,000. The system of life insur 
ance, as practiced by our legitimate com- 
panies, reduces the average cost of insurance 
so much, owing to the aid derived from the 
invested reserve, that it is safe to say that 
in the case named, where a party insures at 
age 80 and lives to be 100 years old, his 
total outlay would not be likely to equal the 
face of his policy; so that, at the worst, 
his money would be refunded to his heirs, 
and he would have had his insurance for 
the mere interest on his principal. If the 
limit of life be taken at a more reasonable 
age, say 80 years, a man taking a policy in 
a legitimate company can feel confident of 
receiving an immense return for his money 
in case of premature death, and upon the 
return of all his principal, together with a 
considerable amount of interest, even if he 
should reach the age of fourscore years, 
which is the practical, if not the theoretical 
limit of life. 

The system of life insurance, as practiced 
to-dey, is one of the noblest results of man’s 
intellect and does as much credit to his heart 
as to his brain. Many of our companies have 
already outlived the time allotted to a gen- 
eration of men, and yet their strength and 
vitality has grown with their years. The 
system is so perfect that a company may 
be said to have discovered the long sought 
elixir which bars the gates against old 
age and death, and only needs to be man- 
aged by men of ordinary business skill and 
integrity to liveon from generation to gen- 
eration, like the state, one and the same, but 
composed of ever-changing material. It 
opens its arms to all, and every membercon- 
tributes to its strength and usefulness, and 
is in turn protected by it. Death strikes here 
and there, and the individual drops out; 
but the great confederation lives on, and 
there is really no reason why the life com- 
pany, conducted upon principles now ap- 
plied, may not continue in health and vigor 
and growing usefulness so long as human 
hearts go out in sympathy to others’ woes 
and the mind retains the power to appre- 
ciate the adage that ‘‘in union there is 
strength,” provided only that that union be 
guided and cemented by wise and equitable 
laws. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 





INSURANCE companies ure fire under- 
writers. Their busivessis to guarantee in- 
demnity for losses sustained by such per- 
sons as pay them a compensation for so 
doing. This compensation, called a pre- 
mium, is a fund from which these offices 
pay or should pay all fire losses. Hence, 
it follows that the more fires there are the 
more insurers there will be, and the more 
insurance premiums for the companies, 
The rate for these premiums is supposed to 
be graduated to the hazard that the com- 
pany incurs in assuminga risk. The greater 
the expectancy of loss, the higher will be 
the premium, and vice versa. And here it 
jt is that the fire department comes into 
affect'the tate of premium. If it be effétt- 
ive aud property is saved by its efforts, the 

offices ean afford toand will readily reduce 
the rate of premiums proportionately as the 
salvage will warrant. But, if the offices 
have got to support these fire departments 
out of their own means, it becomes at onoe 
evident that they cannot afford to write 
policies at figures as low and moderate as 
they could if they had no such burden to 
beur; and it becomes equally apparent, upon 
a slight computation of the relative expense 





between a bigh rate of insurance premium 
and the very moderate increase of taxation 
necessary to support an efficient fire de- 
partment, that it would be a pecuniary gain 
to the insured to submit to the taxation, in 
preference to the otherwise necessary in- 
crease in premium rates.—Ins, Timea. 


.- The United States Insurance Alma- 
nac and Statistical Register for the year 
1881, edited by G. E. Currie, is a compila- 
tion of facts interesting to insurance men 
generally. The insurance laws of various 
states are embodied in the book, together 
with a statement of the co-operative associ- 
ations who have complied with the laws. 
This latter information touching on the co- 
operatives we do not think properly be- 
longs in any work connected with legiti- 
mate insurance, nor do we see the precise 
value and interest pertaining to a biograph- 
ical sketch of the editor, which is also 
furnished. But in many respects the work 
is excellent and..furnishes much informa- 
tion that is useful and interesting. It is 
published by the editor, who also edits the 
U. 8S. Insurance Gazette, at 153 Broadway, 
New York. 

--The Fidelity branch of insurance 
seems to be a trifle more than fairly lucra- 
tive, and there is no reason why it should 
not be so. Practically it possesses a do- 
main that has been very little gone over, 
and the right sort of managerial pluck and 
energy will find in it ample scope for profit- 
able work, unhampered by oppressive com 
petition. The testimony of the companies 
now engaged in this branch is of very satis 
factory returns for the endeavor expended, 
and the present organizing of a new corpo- 
ration by Lyman W. Briggs, late vice presi- 
dent of the Fidelity and Casualty, proves 
(at least, in his opinion) that ‘’ yet there is 
room,” — Chronicle. 


. .Let us admit that much of this pub- 
lic Opinion that culminates in legislation is 
wrong and unreasoning and hurtful, and 
that all the restrictions, and’ conditions in 
insurance policies are put there in the in- 
terst of sound morals and from the loftiest 
motives of public policy. Uuderwriters are 
business men in their offices, and not re- 
formers. Let them do what they can as 
citizens to keep their own business pure and 
free from reproach, but let them by all 
honest means keep free of the legislatures. 
To do this, they must study thedrift of pub- 
lic opinion, and when they cannot stem the 
tide float with it.— Weekly Underwriter. 

..Judge Westbrook has directed the 
Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment, at Albany, to pay a dividend of 4} 
per cent. to the policyholders of the Secur- 
ity Life Insurance Company. The liabili 
ties are more than $2,500,000 and the 
money on hand amounts to $115,176.66. 
The Superintendent will probably notify 
policyholders when their checks are ready 
by sending them a blank receipt for their 
signatures. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWAKE, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 

“a Jan. Ist, 1881, as ascertained by 











Ohio, New +++ $35,724,815 98 
Liabi ete as stated come Sia 85 
Surplus b «+» 3,815,382 
Surplus by New York Standard........ 5,988, 


All policies non-forfeitable after second year; 
di declared 


sow enpeneess a2 py 
eve tion ; am 

vender van values os most Meeunls — Le “ad. 
justed and paid. 


OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
EDWARD L. Dossmrs, See’y. ‘Tmro. Mackyer, Treas. 


PeroTUAL 


LIFE. INSURANCE COMPANY 
mconPORATED 18 iat © Anata. 


wet ReLE UTUAL. 


Sane, non for non-forfeiting for their value. 
at at net cost. 
nts 





467, 
ABET oy, a 


STEPHENS, Vice-President, 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


PE a =e adidas in the World, 
OFFICE “1 and 43 WALL STREET. 








CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


Continental cor. ‘Mon Sta., 

‘ No. 106 Broadway, F. 

Reserve ‘fer insurance....... $1,346, : 95 69 
rve ample for all other 


pa soddppecesoocctegoenaqzocs 286, B 
ent soca 1,000,000 86 
Et SURPLUS. 
ch tsFanty Surplus Fond. Bon oOo oo 
lotted Surplus....... 906,135 77 1,306,135 77 


ibe 9s |) ereeneed Janenryasg $3,588,719 41 


DIRECTORS: 
gro. HOPE. President 
TA MPORT, VicecPresident. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
HENRY B. HYDE, 



































GEORGE BLISS 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKE 
WM. H. SWAN WILLIAM BRYCE, 
HENRY C. BOWEN WELLINGTON CLAPP 
AURELIUS B. HULL, NRY F. SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM M. V JOHN PAINE, 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
WM. H. CASWELL, JOHN H. REED 
D. Kk. ARNOLD, JOHN H. EARLE, 
WM. M. RICHARDS EYR' 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, CHARLES H. 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, WM. H. HURLBUT, 
JOHN D, MAIRS EDWARD MARTIN 

vM. L. ANDREWS, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
CYRUS PECK BUCKINGHAM, 

. W. CORLIES, iD VERMILYE, 
GFO. W. LANE. JACOB WENDELL. 
JAMES FRASER JNO. F. SLATER, 
HIRAM RARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 





B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't 
wet Tn PECK, Secretary. 


CHAS. H. DUTCHER, an, Brook: 
M. KIRBY. Sec. Local Dep’t. 
JOHN K,. OAKLEY, General, 4 
F. Cc, MOORE, Agency. Manager. 





The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the emallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 
Office, Western Union Building, 
New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE a 








Large umu tions in the hands of the com 
thus yy and the policyho! br tower 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 


thee dondors nd Setnets at ge fey 
wats le ray the of life insuran 


offered gO a i as ample, fair, and just as 4h 
contract of fire insurance. 
Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explana- 
ns. 


i G GOOD At AGENTS W WANTED. #1 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LPR INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


Assetea .+s+ee ee ee $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . . + + e+s-s 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus... . . . $2,588,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


4 Ff AND CASUALTY COMPANY, 
rine is 187 Broadway, New yom : 








Cash Ca tal peeee poccesocccapebsanovequsesooed ,000 00 
Deposit wit! ew Yor surance 
Pnent, . 8. Government bonds.......... 100,000 00 
lssued guaranteeing the fdellty of 
guaranteeing of persons 
b aang —— of uniary trust and responsibil- 
ity; ahem 3 bonds in 8 tes’ Courts; > 


urroga 
demnity | onds - Sheriffs, and guarantee all bonds 
and un required by the courts of this state 
in civil actions and 


isa ngs. 
wae TY DEPARTMENT. 

Policies accidents causing death or 
totally itsabling 


Form of caoihat on and f full particulars can be ob- 


t the office of th 
ae on. Dat (uaz. President. 


LYMAN W. BRIGGS, 
am. A.B Hs 4 See itren et 
gtranahan, A. W riges, Wee 


Low, 
Charles Dennis. ioe oa George 8. Goe, Wm: 
Counsel.—Moore & Low. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 








ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE. $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 

RELIABLE, Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 


Local Agents wanted in ev City and large Town. 
Apply “ffrect to this Company. . 





Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. H. STOKES. Pres’t. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. a. L. HALSEY, Seo'y. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
a... Broadway, a eas 





pre cdape pent rail ist, 1881. $3.400.082 5 


B.S. WALCOTT, Presidert, 
i. REMSEN LANE, Vico-Pree’t and Sec’y, 
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The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


life Assurance Sociéty 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 


Premiums 
Interest and Rents......... 
Net profit on Investments. 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 


i innceciecusinenedalatsiinseiticnereche 507,564 84 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and An- 

DN Mecabehostbtteigh! Sadinwdenedecnes 2,106,410 04 
Discounted Endowment and Matured 

EY IL coccbevecéebeiecsssoboce 178,963 09 


Total Paid. Pelicyhelders.. 
Jividend on Ca 


n 
I 
General Ex 








Net Cash Assets, Dec. SisT, 1880........ 


Pr aisial 
Bonds ana ES, cc cn snesupeunseesers 475 
United S:ates Stocks. hashegsdéedccameasosars 2,513,501 00 
State Stocks, City “Stocks, and Stocks 
anthorized by the laws of the State of 
DMT TEE, cnmponcascesenecs -sagbougesssege 8,987,422 47 
Loans aon by Bonds and Stocks..... 7,064,562 88 
Real Estate New York and Boston 
and pu -— BF under foreclosure...... 8,368,363 62 
Cashon hand,in banks and other de- 
itories, on interest and in transit 
PPEEIIED, .caccane «-209280eratases: 2,188,007 23 
Due from Agents on account of Pre- 
FID och icvoecconcicoscasccebocsncesescce 239,421 32 
$38,400,544 02 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over 
SR) PRE LET TN 1,521,051 28 
Interest and Rents due and accrued..... 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 
tion — premiums paid in advance, 
csebbbaseorgnecggbecdabenetns eqacon 163,339 00 
Deferred Int ncrctapcessecbecsset 650,559 36 


Fetal Ascots, Dec, 3}. 18s0. -$41,108,602 32 
ToTaL LIABILITIES, fncludi legal 





.serve for reinsurance of existing 
cdi ctatcwe <ualtcKiadadubannbsoacesces $1,880,808 11 
Tesal Ay Surplus... -. 39,228,294 21 
Policies in general class............... 4,945,064 21 

Of which — 3k computed) to 
Policies in Tontine class.............. 4,283,230 00 





Risks Assumed in 1880.... 835,170,805 00 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 
gual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, ACTUARIES. 








We, the undersigned, parte in person, carefully ex- 
amined the ited and examined in 
detail the assets of tees cea and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 

BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
James M. HALSTED, Henry S. TERBELL, 
Tromas A. CUMMINS, JOHN SLOANE, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap- 
pointed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 











Henry B. Hyde, John A. Stewart, 
George D. Morgan, John D. Jones 
George T. Adee, b’t Lenox Kennedy, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, Chauncey M. Depew, 
ae ©. goguidize. \Villiamec 
. Fogg, e! . 4lexand 

William A. Wheelock, William » i 
Parker Handy, Henry Day, 
William G. Lambert, E. Boudinot Colt, 
bf . Marqua Thomas A. Biddle, 
gone ME — bre Ww.C 

enry S. Terbel G. Kellogg, 
Thomas 8. Young, d +3 a 
Thomas A. Cummins, Jo ~ dy! 
Robert Bliss, Ww. Wiitesrion 
Daniel D. Lord Stephen H. cen 
James M. Halsted, Samuel W. Torrey, 
Horace Pcrter, Charles G. Landon, 
Edward W. Lambert, Samuel Holmes, 
B. F. ndolph, Theodore Weston, 
Alanson Trask, Alexander P. 
John Sloane, T. De Witt Cuyler, 

hbel Green, | Louis Fitzgerald, 

Samuel Borrowe, William M. Bliss, 
Henry V. Butler, | William Alexander, 
George H. Stuart, Samuel G. Goodrich. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President. 
Medical Examiners : 
E. W. LAMBERT, M.D., EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 
E. W. Scott, Superintendent of Agenotes. 


NOTICE. 


The Ecuitable Life Assarance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies wil) be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt at 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfac- 
tory proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and withont requiring any delay, even 
for sixty cr ninety days, as has been the cus- 
tom heretoforg and is still uyust With other 


pate Tie, 


cm 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorK, JANUARY 257TH, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 

affairs on the 31st December, 1880. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 





uary, 1880, to 3ist December, 1880..... $4,232,675 04 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 

Ist January, 1880 ..........scceesseceeeee 1,495,947 23 
Total Marine Premiums...........++.+++++ mee 27 
Premiums marked off from 1st eae, 

1880, to 3ist December, 1880.. . $4,141,087 80 
Losses paid d thesame 

period sn meee gn 208 8 





Tae Company has the following Assets— 
United States and State of New York 


bag ity, Bank, and other Stocks... $8,985,558 00 
ured nd chaina and otherwise. 1,187,900 00 
a * Estate a claims due the Com- 
7, eotimated @ OE ee ree 1,000 00 
Prem um Notes | Bilis Receivable. . 1 pe 34 
Aone eee eee eee eeeeeseeseeeeeeee® ‘ 








Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
I*gal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 
be eedeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 





By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JO: HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES 5 DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS LEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
HARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINTURN 
OW. HARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID GEORGE W. L 
GORDON we bursa, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN OBERT L. STUAR 
WM. STURG JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE SAMUEL WILLETS, 
BENJAMIN , CHARLES D, LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, WILLIAM BRYCE 
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Old and Young, 


AN OMEN. 


BY HENRY RIPLEY DORR. 








Many are the hungry young 

That the beasts of prey bring forth, 
From the jungles of the South 

To the icebergs of the North. 


Yet they die e’er many moons 
And their savage rage is spent, 

Lying til] their bleaching bones 
With the dust of earth are blent. 


Few the young of flocks and herds 
Yet upon the hills and plains ; 

Thousands browse aud chew the cud 
In the sunshine and the rains. 


* Read the omen,” Buddha said ; 
* Rage and cruelty shall cease, 
And the sun of love shine bright, 
For earth’s heritage is peace.” 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





A SEA-SIDE TRIP. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, 








JupGE Broom sat in his library, awaiting 
the arrival of Dr. Blanchard, his physician. 
The Doctor was not only well esteemed, 
but stood at the head of his profession in 
that section of country. The Judge, who 
was in low spirits and believed himself to 
be ailing, had determined to take advice on 
his condition. As he sat there waiting, bis 
mind went back for several years. He re- 
membered a beautiful face, lit by dark blue 
eyes and crowned with hair of tawny gold. 
He was a boy of twenty-one when he last 
siw that face. He was nowa man of thirty- 
four ‘‘She must be forty now,” he 
thought. “She may be a grandmother. 
That golden hair may be white and that 
smooth skin wrinkled. What fools boys are! 
Here I have no kinsfolk (for my mother is 
apart of myself); and no home, for what is 
home without a wife andchildren? I have 
gained fortune and position. They talk of 
me for the United States Senate. I may 
go, if I will. What does it all amount to? 
Vanitas vanitatum! Solomon, you were 
sensible and wise.” 

The entrance of Dr. Blanchard, aman of 
cast-iron visage, but cheery voice and man- 
ner, uroused the Judge from his reverie. 

‘Good evening, Judge. Charming 
weather. What can I do for you?” 

“IT want your medical opinion, and a 
candid one, of course. I think my lungs 
are affected.” 

The Doctor looked at his patient ina 
quizzical way, and then proceeded to make 
an examination, after the rules made and 
provided in such cases. He pounded the 
chest of the victim in various places, put 
his ears to the lungs and listened to the 
murmuring of the air through its passages, 
asked divers questions, and then laughed. 
This laugh restored confidence in the 
patient, and that was the physician’s intent. 

‘* Judge,” said he, ‘‘ youare badly hypped. 
No bellows to mend there, I assure you. 
Your lungs are entirely sound. Physically 
there is no disease about you, and what little 
disorder exists can be cured by removing the 
cause. That is about all the art of medi- 
cine, anyhow. Where there is a mere dis- 
turbance, remove the cause and make 
Nature the nurse. Anything more is an 
impertinent interference, which the human 
system properly resents. You are oyer- 
worked. Justice has a vacation just now. 
Give yourself one for three months, at least. 
Go where law-books are not, and, if any one 
talks law to you, knock him down. It’s 
self-defense. Go where there is nonsense, 
fun, and fresh air, and drink all] three 
plentifully. You'll come back another man. 
Maybe you'll pick up a wife there. If so, 
so much the better, provided you get a 
woman of spirit, who’ll not let you have 
your own way too much.” 

‘“‘Thank you, Doctor. I don’t like the 
last part of your prescription, but I do the 
first. What Springs do you recommend?” 

“None of them. You'd bé apt to meet 
some of your fellows there and drift into» 
forbidden topics. ll reverse Horace 
Greeley’s advice in your case. ‘Go East, 
Young man, go East! Go to the sea-shore. 
You'll get fun and nonsense enough there, 
as well as salt air and salt bathing.” 

“Now,” thought Dr. Blanchard, as he 





sat back in his phaeton, on his way home- 


ward, ‘‘there is a man who is dying from 
success, unless he takes my advice. He 
has made a rapid rise. Not thirty-five— 
once in the state senate, twice in Congress, 
judge of the Supreme Court, might have 
been governor, had he chosen, and is toler- 
ably sure of being senator. He is young, 
comparatively, very handsome, agreeable 
in manner, evinces that profound re- 
spect for the opposite sex that shows he has 
a good mother, and yet he avoids female 
society and don’t marry. There is an old 
love affair behind this, I fancy.” 

The Doctor was quite right in his conclu- 
sions. There had been a love affair. The 
Judge had been in love at twenty, an age 
when the disease is quite as virulent fre- 
quently as at fifty, though generally in the 
former case worn out by its violence. 
Ralph Broom lost his father at nineteen, 
and was left with about ten thousand dol- 
lars in cash, and the reversion, on bis moth- 
er’s death, to real estate valued at twice as 
much more. He had commenced to read 
law while his father was alive, after a 
course of hot-bed classical instruction in an 
academy, which left him in Latin just out- 
side of Horace and stranded him on the 
shores of Greek. At twenty he fell in love 
with Mildred Ball, a young widow with one 
child. She was six years older than he, 
but he neither regarded her age nor her 
daughter as abar. He loved her passion- 
ately and stormily; but the other party was 
not willing. Mrs. Ball liked Ralph very 
much, and thought him a bright, pleasant, 
and high-principled boy. She was rather 
pleased at his profound admiration; but 
never dreamed of him as a lover, though, 
after two years’ widowhood, she was not 
averse to matrimony, notwithstanding her 
first venture had been unhappy. Treating 
Ralph with familiar kindness and looking 
upon him as a kind of younger brother and 
a convenient escort, she never knew she 
was fostering an ardent passion until the 
fact burst upon her suddenly. He told his 
love with such fire and force of manner 
that Mildred was not sure whether she 
should be amused or alarmed. She treated 
it lightly at first; but bis fit of heroics at 
this led her to a different course. She tried 
to reasov with him; but found this equally 
useless, At last she concluded to end it 
decidedly. She couched her refusal in 
terms that admitted of no discussion. 

‘‘Ralph,” she said, ‘‘let us have done 
with this nonsense. I do think very much 
of you, I have a very. great interest in your 
future, I believe you have brains in every- 
thing but this, and I know you have a doz- 
en good qualities. When you are older, 
you would make a woman of suitable age a 
good husband ; but totalk of marrying with 
me is simply absurd. You would still bea 
lovable man at. forty, while I would be a 
faded, disagreeable old woman. Even if 
you didn’t get tired of me long before that 
(and you surely would), [ should be a clog 
upon you. If I loved you (and you may be 
quite sure I don’t), I would not marry you. 
It is ridiculous for you to talk of marriage. 
Stick to your study, get admitted to the 
bar, work hard, get a fortune and position, 
and then—why then my daughter Agnes 
will be grown up, and you can pay court to 
her. I would be a model mother-in-law.” 

** You have no heart! You are cold as 
ice!” exclaimed the lover. 

‘* Well, I have no heart in the sense you 
speak of; and, if I had, it shouldn’t run 
away with my head. Tarry at Jericho till 
your beard be grown, and I'll raise a wife 
for you.” 

This was ‘‘the unkindest cut of all,” 
and Ralph involuntarily raised his hand to 
his chin, where there was not much show 
of beard. In fact, he looked even more 
boyish than he was, and his beardless chin 
and pink-and-white complexion, so ill- 
assorted with his tall stature and strong 
muscles, were a source of constant mortifi- 
cation. He rushed from’ Mildred’s pres- 
ence in hot wrath, and sulked at home for 
several daysin a miserable state of mind. 
Two or three weeks toned down his anger 
‘and séothéd his self-love. He applied him- 
self to his studies, saw very little of Mil- 
dred, and shortly after he was twenty-one 
was called to the bar. The wound still 
rankled, however, and his native place was 
disagreeable to him, He made up his mind 
to go West, and did, settling in a 





town. His mother went with him, for he 


was her darling and her only child, and, 
now that he had become rich and achieved 
local greatness, presided over his house. 

He had called on Mildred for a parting 
visit, before he left. She wished him well, 
hoped he would write to her occasionally, 
and said: ‘‘ Remember, Ralph, I shall keep 
Agnes for you.” 

He was indignant at this and left in a 
huff. He did not write to her, and in 
course of time looked philosophically back 
on his old passion, though he had never 
had it replaced by another. And that is 
the old romance, what there was of it. 

Judge Broom was prompt enough when 
he made up his mind, and in Jess than a 
week he was at Long Branch. Here he 
knew noone and noone knewhim. His 
title, his air, which was that of a man of 
mark, his handsome face and _ well-knit 
form would command attention almost 
anywhere; but here were a number of 
noted and fine-looking men, and he felt 
himself a cipher in the sum of humanity 
around him. It did not concern him 
much. He had come for _health’s 
sake. He made a few acquaintances, 
chiefly men who were there under like 
circumstances and seemed to be congenial. 

He went out bathing and fishing; the 
former, of course, for every one did. He 
bought a serviceable horse, purchase be- 
ing cheaper than hire, as experience told 
him, on which he rode around the country 
in the afternoons. In the morning, after 
bathing, if the state of the sea permitted, 
he would take a boat and row out or fish, 
or pretend to, as best suited his whim. 
He rose early and retired to rest early. This 
soon set him up. His health and strength 
came back again. His spirits returned. 
He began to be interested in what occurred 
around him. He even listened, in amuse- 
ment, to the gossip, in which at such places 
men indulge quite as much as old spinsters 
over their tea. 

‘* Judge,” said one of his acquaintance, 
as he sat on the verandah, after his morn- 
ing’s row, ‘‘ suppose you attend the hop to- 
night. Miss Ravensworth has now been here 
a week, and she shines among the rest like 
the moon among the twinklers. 

** Who is Miss Ravensworth?” asked the 
Judge. 

‘* Who—is—Miss—Ravensworth? What 
a question. But I forgot that you are from 
the West. Miss Ravensworth is a beauty, a 
belle, and a beiress—the great catch of the 
season. They say that old Ravensworth 
left her a pretty plum, all at ber own dis- 
posal, running somewhere between two 
and three millions; and then her mother 
has a separate half million, which will 
swell her e some day. Not bad to 
take, eh? Sugar-coated, with a pretty girl 
too. If I were a bachelor under forty, in- 
stead of being on the shady side of sixty, 
I'd try my chance against some of the mob 
of beaux that besiege her.” 

“«T detest belles,” said Broom, curtly. 

‘So doI; but there be belles and belles. 
She isabelle in spite of herself. She is 
rather retiring than otherwise, though a 
thorough society woman when called on. 
Domestic naturally, | should say. Her 
mother is a horrid fright; but that is no 
fault of hers.” 

‘‘A common woman made suddenly rich, 
I suppose.” 

“Oh! no; nothing of that sort. Quite 
accomplished and agreeable. But you see 
both she and her. husband were on the 

‘« Swiftsure” when it collapsed a flue. You 
must remember reading about that. Ravens- 
worth died of his scalding, and she got over 
it; but her face was positively deformed, 
defective surgery and all that kind of thing 
aggravating it. She lost a part of her under- 
lip and her nose. The nose was replaced 
by an operation, and so she has one that 
performs all the functions of a nose; but to 
look at—ugh! And they say she used to be 
handsome, too.” 

“A sort of dragon over the daughter?” 
inquired Broom. 

“No. The daughter just worships her; 
and she, the daughter, Miss Ravensworth, 
is really a fine young woman, about twen- 
ty or twenty-one, I should think, with 
large dark eyes, brown hairand plenty of 
dt,,and steps like a blooded mare. You 
ought to see her.” : 

‘Dark eyes!” thought the Judge, con- 
temptuously. He remembered that Mil- 


dred’s eyes were blue; and, though that was 
nothing to him now, yet it was the stand- 
ard by which he naturally compared the 
eyes of other women. 

That afternoon Broom mounted his horse, 
as usual, for a ride through the country 
lanes. When he first came, these rides 
were very pleasant. He missed, it is true, 
the large forest trees and high hills of his 
own state; but the country seemed like a 
vast inhabited prairie, with the grass erad- 
icated, and it was a charming novelty. In 
time the charm wore off and the view grew 
monotonous. There was a family likeness 
between the houses and barns, and every 
dooryard at the roadside was twin brother 
to the one he had past a few minutes be- 
fore. He rode merely for health and for 
the sensation of independence and lordli- 
ness felt by the accomplished horseman. 
He was riding along, thinking of home and 
longing for the end of his vacation, when 
he meta group of people bearing a man 
upon a door. As they passed, he stopped 
one who was following, and inquired the 
nature of the accident. 

‘‘Pat Murphy,” the man replied. ‘‘ He 
fell from a scaffold at. the new house Butts 
is building, and broke his leg. Bad for 
Pat, too. He’s been out of work for a 
month, and now he’s got a job, to smash a 
eg, and his wife good for little, with the 
fever ’n’ ager—it’s rough on him, boss; 
rough.” 

“I should think so. 
live?” 

** Over’n that shanty, yonder.” 

Broom turned his horse and followed the 
bearers. At the door he dismounted, 
tied his horse toa tree, and entered with 
the rest. They laid their burthen on the 
bed, and Broom looked around him. 

It was a single room, serving for parlor, 
hall, kitchen, and chamber. The furniture 
was scanty. There was no carpet on the 
floor. The walls (with the exception of 
one gayly-colored religious print in a black 
frame). were destitute of ornament, and 
the only aitempt at decoration was to be 
seen in a couple of cheap vases on the 
mantel-shelf, filled with newly-gathered 
ferns and grasses, tastefully arranged. Mrs. 
Murphy (he knew her by her lamentation) 
was meanly clad, and the baby in her arms 
had on acheap calico dress; but she and 
the child were neat and clean. The Judge 
was struck by the cleanliness of the room 
too. He beckoned one of the men out of 
doors, and questioned him about the Mur- 
phy family. 

He learned that Pat had been out of reg- 
ular work for some weeks, but had picked 
up a little by odd jobs around the Branch, 
and that his wife, who was a skillful laun- 
dress, had maintained the family by weeh- 
ing fine articles for the lady boarders at the 
hotels; but malarial fever had weakened 
her and then they fared worse. They 
made no complaint; but it was supposed 
they were in a bad way. This accident 
would make matters worse. 

The neighbors had now gone, and the 
Judge went in the bouse. 

“‘How soon do you expect the doctor?” 
he asked. 

“‘ Mickey M’Avoy sez he’s off somewhere 
an’ won’t be back soon; but he’ll have him 
over here by night, plaze God.” 

“But you should havea surgeon right 


Where does he 


- 


away. The leg should be set atonce. I'll 
ride over to the Branch and send one.” 
«‘Plaze don’t, sir; an’ thank ye, sir. Ye 


see,” explained the woman, twisting her 
apron as she spoke (she had just put the 
child in its cradle), ‘‘ the doctor that’s com- 
in’ is—well, sir, the township] pay his 
bill, and we haven’t the manes ourselves ™ 

Don’t let that trouble you. Mrs, Murphy. 
If I send a surgeon, I’ll see his bill paid; 
but that leg should be set without delay.” 

“God bless you kindly, sir,” said Pat; 
“but it’s onder obligation yer placin’ me, 
and you a stranger.” 

“‘Never mind that, my man. Keep up 
your spirits, and you’ll come out all right. 
Mrs. Murphy, your husband’ll need some 
comforts, and—I never give any money; 
but take this as a loan, and some day, when 
Patrick gets rich, he can pay it.” 

So saying, he slipped a note in the wo- 
man’s hand, who followed him as he went 
out, invoking blessings on his head and 
wishing the heavens to be his best feather- 





bed, with the voluble gratitude of her kind. 
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He mounted his horse, rode back, and sent 
over asurgeon. The latter, on his return, 
reported a compound fracture of the leg, 
but said the patient would be all right in a 
few weeks. 

Two days after this, the Judge, in his 
afternoon ride, stopped at the Murphy 
shanty, to see how the patient was getting 
on. When he entered, he found there was 
“company.” A girl, whom at first glance 
he supposed to be the daughter of some 
neighboring well-to-do farmer, was seated, 
with the baby on her lap, and was alter- 
nately chirping at the child and talking to 
the mother. The Judge glanced at her. 
She was certainly pretty, neatly but plainly 


‘dressed, and with a self-possessed air. And 


then he commenced to talk to Pat. The 
latter was as comfortable as could be ex- 
pected, and was profuse in his acknowledg- 
ment of the Judge’s kindness. To change 
the topic, which was embarrassing, Broom 
spoke to Mrs. Murphy. 

**T see you have fresh ferns in your 
vases,” he said. ‘‘ You show singular good 
taste in the way you have arranged them. 
They are very beautiful.” 

“They do fit off the place wonderful,” 
returned the woman. ‘‘But it’s not me 
that fixesthem. It’s Miss Milly here that 
always does it, whin she do be comin’ over 
from the Branch, sir.” 

‘‘The good taste is evident, no matter 
who is to be credited with it,” said the 
Judge, bowing to the girl, who merely bent 
her head in acknowledgment and went on 
chirping to the baby. 

The Judge took another look at the girl. 
This time he thought ber very beautiful. 
He was at a loss how to place her. ‘‘Com- 
in’ over from the Branch.” She was, evi- 
dently, not one of the fashionable butter- 
flies he had seen flitting past the hotel or 
through its corridors. She could scarcely 
be a waiting-maid. Her shapely hands and 
her manner forbade that. Probably a gov- 
erness in attendance on the child or chil- 
dren of a wealthy family. He would like 
to hear her speak, and just then chance 
gave him the opportunity. 

** Pray, excuse me, young lady,” he said; 
**but your broach has become unfastened 
and will be apt to fall.” 

‘*Oh! thank you, sir,” said she, securing 
the pin, which had slipped from its 
catch. 

The Judge liked a low, silvery voice— 
his mother had just such another. It was 
the only charm that Mildred had lacked. 

How the conversation began the Judge 
never exactly knew; but the two talked. 
It was probably the ferns that led to it. 
At all events, they discussed the limited 
flora of the place, and the Judge, who was 
fond of flowers, was astonished to learn 
how much the little girl knew about 
botany. It confirmed bis first impression 
in regard to her occupation. Not that-she 
was pedantic; but she spoke with that 
thorough knowledge of the subject which 
gave him the idea she was in the habit of 
teaching others. She happened to say that 
she frequently stopped to gather ferns at a 
marshy spot on her way to the Murphy 
cabin, when he said: ‘‘So you are staying 
at the Branch, Miss Milly?” 

** Yes, sir; at present.” 

‘* May I ask if you are teaching there?” 

He could have bitten his tongue off at 
this piece of involuntary impertinence, for 
such he felt in a moment it was, as he saw 
her color rise, either in resentment or em- 
barrassment; and he hastened to apologize. 

“‘I beg your pardon,” he stammered. 
«« |—T—it is none of my business to know 
your occupation; but you know so much 
about the subject that I—” 

‘Oh! T teach no one at present, sir,” 
she said, smiling. ‘‘I am just now a sort 
of companion to Mrs. Ravensworth.” 

‘‘Mrs. Ravensworth! . Yes; I have heard 
of the lady. She is mother of this famous 
beauty and heiress, of whose charms the 
young men rave so much.” 

** You have never seen her, then?” in- 
quired Miss Milly. ‘‘ You do not attend 
the hops?” 

** No, miss; but I am liberally informed 
by others of what goes on. I hear of Miss 
'Raversworth’s manifold perfections on all 
sides. She'is' a beautiful young lady, I 
have no doubt; but I fancy, whatever may 
‘be her charms, with less money she would 
engross less attention.” 





“I dare say you are right, sir. She is of 
that opinion herself.” 

‘* Ts she cynical, then?” 

** Oh! no, sir. Ithinknot. Only observ- 
ing.” 

The Judge heard a chuckle behind him; 
and, on turning around, saw Pat with a 
gleam of fun in his eyes. 

‘‘What amuses you so, Murphy?” he in- 
quired. 

‘Sure, Judge—the docther sez ye are a 
judge, an’a great man intoirely, out in the 
West, where ye kem from—wan does be 
havin’ strange idayes in wan’s head, lyin’ 
here alone; an’ I was laughin’ at me own 
fancies, like. It’s how long, I wonder, I'll 
have to be kep’ here, anny way.” 

‘‘Only a few weeks, Pat, and then you'll 
be out as lively as ever. But I'll ride on. 
I only came to see how you were getting 
along. I'll drop in now and then, as I pass, 
and cheer you up.” 

“Thank ye, Judge. It’s that kind ye 
are. I can’t return it, but I won’t forgit 
it.” 

Broom bowed himself out, and, mount- 
ing his horse, rode to the Branch. He 
thought on the way of the girl he had met. 
Refined even, with a remarkably perfect 
mouth (Mildred had a perfect mouth), and 
liquid eyes, even though they were not 
blue, and to consider her fate. Condemned 
to submit to the whims of a woman who 
was, doubtless, as crooked in mind as de- 
formed in face. He felt 2 deal of pity for 
the girl and determined to see more of her. 
He would suffer himself to be presented to 
Miss Ravensworth. In that way he would 
become acquainted with the mother, and so 
see more of Miss Milly. 

The next day the Judge walked around, 
in hope of getting a glance at the girl 
again; but she evidently felt her position 
and did not appear in public. Probably 
she was in close enforced attendance upon 
Mrs. Ravensworth There was to be a hop 
that night. The Judge got himself up in 
regulation uniform and attended; but Miss 
Ravensworth did not put in an appearance. 
The Judge went to bed in disgust. 

The next aftercoon he rode over to Mur- 
phy’s. Now, he didn’t care a straw about 
Murphy—that person was doing very well; 
but it was just possible that Milly might 
be over there and he really would like to 
see more of that young woman. She in- 
terested him. He was fortunate enough to 
find her there, and busy. The wailing of 
a child had struck his ears before he entered, 
and he found the women engaged in efforts 
to quiet it. The mother, baving tried the 
panacea usually available in such cases and 
failed, had removed the child from the 
breast, and was now making frantic efforts 
to appease it by motion; but at every jolt 
the child only screamed the louder. 

**Pray, let me try,” said the Judge, smil- 
ing. 

“‘You, sir?” exclaimed the mother. 

‘‘Me,” returned he, calmly. ‘There is 
some cause for that.” 

‘It’s just temper,” said Mrs. Murphy. 

“Oh! no. A child of that age has no 
temper. It is just pain, and external pain. 
The cry is too sharp for anything else. 
Permit me.” 

He took the child, let it kick and strug- 
gle on his lap, and passed his hand down 
its back. ‘‘1thoughtso!” hesaid. ‘‘Here 
is the trouble, Mrs. Murphy. This pin,” 
und he drew it out, ‘‘scratched the skin. 
Suppose you adjust it properly.” 

*« See that, now!” exclaimed the mother, 
admiringly, as the baby, with a sob or two, 
subsided into quiet. 

Milly and the Judge both laughed. 

When a young girl and a gentleman, 
young or old, laugh‘ with ‘each other, it is 
quite a step toward acquaintanceship. So 
the two chatted together quite familiarly 
and the gentleman was charmed. The 
Judge gave her a description of the West 
and of its peeple and customs, and told her 
a number of queer anecdotes in illustration 
to all of which did this Desdemona serious- 
ly incline. The Judge would have given 
the tips of his ears to have escorted her 
home, which was a serious symptom in his 
case; but he dared not offer, which con- 
firmed the diagnosis. | He Waited for a few 
minutes after she had gone, chirruped at 
the baby, bantered Pat a little on his = 
forced idleness, and then, mounting bis 
horse, walked it slowly at a distance from 





Miss Milly, admiring her graceful motion, 
until she finally disappeared at the ladies’ 
entrance of his hotel. Then he remem- 
bered that the Ravensworths were there. 

Somehow or other, he never saw her in 
the hotel at all. He learned, on inquiry, 
that the Ravensworths never came to the 
table @héte, but had their meals served iv 
their own apartments, which accounted for 
Milly’s non-appearance. 

But he saw her frequently at Murphy’s. 
The more he saw of her the deeper he was 
enamored. He felt quite sure she had no 
suspicion of his feelings. She would prob- 
ably have smiled. 

“If I were four or five years younger!” 
sighed he. And he worried himself about 
his age. : 

The season was drawing toaclose. Pat 
was up, his leg knit; but it had to be 
handled carefully yet and he was house- 
bound. The Judge dropped in; but Milly 
was not there, and he looked around dis- 
appointed. 

** You are alone to-day,” he said. 

‘Is it Miss Milly yer lookin’ for, Judge?” 
inquired Mrs. Murphy. ‘“‘ Sure, it’s here 
she was this mornin’.” 

«What is Miss Milly’s last name?” asked 
the Judge. 

‘Sorra the name ever I heard her called 
but Miss Milly. Mrs. Ravensworth just 
calls her ‘ Milly,’ an’ nothin’ else—barrin’ I 
heard her wanst say: ‘ Now, you Milly!’” 

“‘*Now, you Milly!’ Is Mrs. Ravens- 
worth kind to her?” 

‘* Kind is it, Judge? Oh! hear that, now! 
Why, Mrs. Ravensworth thinks as much of 
her asav she wor— Oh! she thinks a dale 
uv her!” 

**T am glad to hear it.” 

And the Judge rode home, thinking more 
of Milly than ever. 

The next night there was to be a grand 
bop, and the Judge determined to be there, 
in order !o meet Miss Ravensworth and thus 
get acquainted with her mother; but he was 
destined not to attend that hop either. 
The morning was pleasant, and the Judge, 
instead of bathing, got in a boatand took a 
skim over the water. As he was rowing 
outside, he heard a cry among the line of 
bathers, and understood it at once. Some- 
one had let go of the rope and been carried 
out with the undertow. Two boats were 
launched on the alarm; but they were at 
some distance. The Judge kept his boat 
near the spot and looked around him. Suad- 
denly a form arose to the surface quite near 
him. A single pull and he shipped his 
oars, and, seizing the body, he dragged it 
in the boat. It was that of a woman. 
Was she dead? He looked in her face. It 
was Milly. 

The Judge wasthrilledthrough. ‘‘ Dead!” 
he cried. ‘‘ Dead! My Milly!” 

But he was not a man to waste time in 
an emergency. He knew what to do in 
such a case, and, letting the boat drift out 
with the tide, he began to raise and lower 
the arms of the girl in such a way as to 
promote respiration. In a few minutes 
there was a breath, apparently. ‘‘ Thank 
God!” exclaimed he. ‘‘My darling will 
live!” The color came in the face and the 
girl opened her eyes. 

“You are safe! 
he. 

By this time one of the large boats came 
alongside, with a doctor on board. To this 
Milly was transferred and taken to shore. 
On the beach, prominent among the crowd 
wasa woman. The Judge could see that 
she had ascarred face, and her long gray 
hair, disengaged from its comb, fell around 
her. He knew this must be Mrs. Ravens- 
worth, interested in her companion’s safe- 
ty. He waved his hat over bis head and 
shouted out, in stentorian tones: ‘‘ She is 
alive! She is alive!” 

A cheer broke from the crowd which 
clustered around Mrs. Ravensworth. 

The Judge rowed to the landing, gave 
the boat in charge of its keeper, and went 
to the hotel. He shut himself up in his 
room. He knew now that he loved this 
girl. If she would only listen to his suit, 


You are safe!” cried 


if she would bave him, he would give her 


such devotion, such tenderness! He shut 
his eyes and saw a rose-colored future; 
‘and yet he did not even know all of ‘her 
name. : 

‘Two hours later a note came, with the 
compliments of Mrs. and Miss Ravens- 


-est time. 





worth, requesting the favor of a visit from 
Judge Broom. 

The Judge dressed himself with scrupu- 
lous exactness, and, discovering a gray hair 
on his temple, pulled it out, and then 
smiled at his own folly. He completed his 
toilet, at length, though not quite to his 
satisfaction, and went down to the private 
parlor of the Ravensworths. In the cor- 
ridor he met a group of gentlemen, one of 
whom accosted him. 

“‘Judge,” he said, ‘‘ these young men 
look with envy on you.” 

“Ah! In what way am I the object of 
their envy?” 

‘*They have been trying for two months 
to get the favor of Miss Ravensworth, and 
here you not only pull her out of the wa- 
ter, but save her life, they say, and cut 
them all out. Doctor Riggs says you acted 
like an experienced physician and left him 
nothing to do.” 

‘I don’t exactly understand you, sir. I 
happened to pick up a young lady, whose 
name I don’t even know, a friend of Mrs, 
Ravensworth, I believe, out of the water.” 

“Ts it possible, Judge, that you don’t 
know better than that? Friend! I should 
think so; but she is her daughter too.” 

Broom was bewildered. This explained 
Milly’s manner, Patrick’s chuckle, and the 
emotion of Mrs. Ravensworth all at once. 
How silly he had been all through. It em- 
barrassed him and he entered the presence 
of the ladies with less ease than he usually 
felt. 

Mrs. Ravensworth came forward, took 
his hand, pressed it, but said nothing. Her 
feelings overpowered her and she merely 
motioned him toa chair. Milly was seat- 
ed, pale, but in the Judge’s eyes more 
beautiful than ever. Her color went and 
came as she spoke of her gratitude. 

‘* But,” said he, ‘‘Miss Milly—I really 
beg your pardon, Miss Ravensworth—it is 
not a matter entitling me to gratitude. I 
just happened to be there when I heard the 
cry from the shore, and I looked out. That 
was al). It is fortunate, for you might 
have sunk before the other boat came.” 
And at the possibility the Judge shud- 
dered. 

‘Dr. Riggs says that your treatment of 
me was timely and judicious, and without 
it I might not not have recovered. Permit 
me to be grateful for that.” 

‘*“Why, you see, Miss Milly—I beg par 
don, Miss Ravensworth—” 

‘*Callher Milly, Judge,” said the mother. 
«You have earned the right.” 

The conversation took a general tone. 
Broom looked at Mrs. Ravensworth. She 
had fine eyes, a beautiful hand, and the 
hair that peeped from her widow’s cap was 
of mixed gold and silver; but those scars! 
The face was almost repulsive. She wasa 
painful wreck. Her voice was husky. She 
complained of a cold; but her language 
was well-chosen and even elegant. She 
seemed to have the thoughts and certainly 
used the expressions of a gentlewomap. 
The Judge soon became reconciled to the 
face or, rather, lost sight of its deformity. 

Presently Mrs. Ravensworth excused 
herself and left the room, saying that Milly 
would entertain her visitor until her return. 
The Judge turned to the young lady, but 
the conversation languished. He never 
could exactly remember how it all came 
about, but he found Milly’s hand in his 
own and he told the old story that bach- 
elors have told to maidens from the earli- 
The little head before him 
drooped as he spoke, but Milly made no 
reply. 

‘I may be presumptuous,” said the 
Judge, ‘‘to speak so soon—I—but I love 
you, Milly, dearly.” 

The head drooped lower, the pressure 
was gently returned, anda low voice, 
almost a whisper, said: 

**I knew it. I heard what you said as I 
was coming to life when—” and here the 
foolish girl began to cry at what she was 
most glad of. 

When Mrs. Ravensworth returned, the 
Judge said: 

“It may be askinga great deal; but I 
have this young’ lady’s: consent to it and I 
can satisfy you as to: my position ‘and cir- 
cumstances. Eask you to etme have Milly, 
some day, in: order to guard against dis- 
tressing accidents in the future. You 
must know that I have made: her acquaint. 
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ance, though I confess in an irregular and 
qnformal way; and—” 

Spare your apologies, Judge,” said Mrs. 
Ravensworth. “I know all about it, for 
Milly had no secrets from me. Mrs. Mur- 
phy is our Jaundress here, which explains 
Milly’s sympathizing visits in her trouble. 
Of course, you can have her, for 1 prom- 
ised to save her for you and I keep my 
word.” 

A light broke upon the Judge. 

‘‘ Mildred Ball!” he exclaimed. 

‘‘I married Mr. Ravensworth the year 
after you left,” she explained. ‘‘ He always 
called Agnes by her second name, Milli- 
cent, which was his mother’s also. That is 
the way she began to be and has continued 
to be Milly. She was his favorite and he 
left her the bulk of his fortune. She bas 
heard of you frequently, read your speeches 
in Congress, and has grown up believing 
in you. So you see your way was smoothed. 
I do not wonder you did not know me, with 
this face of mine. You have changed lit- 
tle—older and graver, but otherwise the 
same I remember. I can trust Milly’s 
future to you without fear.” 

Newakkx, N. J. 





THE MISSING SPARROWS. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


On a Summer day so fair 
I was crossing Union Square, 
Where the sparrows used to chatter their de- 
light 
In their little coats of brown, 
Darting up and darting down; 
But not a single sparrow was in sight. 


They were such a noisy crew, 
And so quarrelsome, ’tis true, 
That I wondered at the silence all around. 
Then I said: “‘ The electric light 
Has disturbed their sleep at night, 
And within some darker corner they’ll be 
found.” 


All at once I gave a start, 
As I saw a creature dart, 
Like an arrow from a bow across my track. 
What ’twas like I couldn’t say, 
But ’twas drest in silver gray 
And a lovely plume was waving o’er its 
back. 


It would hurry to the top 
Of the tree without a stop, 
Then down again to race along the ground. 
And I said: “I see! I see! 
It no longer puzzles me 
Why the sparrows are not anywhere around.” 


The birds were so ill-bred 
That everybody said : 
“ These sparrows are a nuisance, I declare !”” 
And the squirrels, nothing loth, 
Dined so well on sparrow-broth 
That there soon were empty nests in Union 
Square ! 
New Yor« Crrr. 
WHAT JOSIE HAS TO SAY. 
BY JOSEPHINE VALLETTE. 


REaprnG about Bobbie made me have a 
fellow feeling for him. It seemsas if we 
ought to know each other, so we might 
compare notes. 

If Bobbie is an unfortunate boy, always 
getting into scrapes, l’m just that kind of 
girl. In the first place, I have a name 
thatis dreadful. Just think of it. Jose- 
phine Amelia Watson. When my brothers 
get angry with me, they call me Jawbone. 
The initials of my name you see spell jaw, 
and they put the bone on because I’m thin. 

like to visit the cook in the kitchen, be- 
cause she gives me cookies and sometimes 
a piece of dough to roll out as Ilike. I 
make a man of it, and put bits of charcoal 
in for eyes. It looks very funny when it 
is baked, and I have it put on Papa’s plate, 
tosee himlaugh. He never eats it, though. 
I wonder why not. It’s just like the other 
cookies in taste. I suppose it must be the 
association of ideas, for he talks a good 
deal about such things. 

I’m very fond of climbing trees. That 
is, I was, till one day I slipped into a big 
hole in the trunk of a tree, just between 
two branches. I put up my arms, and was 
caught in such a way I couldn’t put them 
down again. Iscreamed so loud the whole 
family came running to see what was the 
‘matter; When they sawin what q plight 
I waa, one of the boyd ssid; if @posin’ 
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stop my screams, you may be sure, and I 
was very glad when Papa got me safely 
down out of that tree. I haven’t climbed 
any more trees since, because I think I’m 
getting too old for that sort of fun. . 

Once mother had us all dressed nicely to 
present to some company she expected in 
the afternoon. It was a warm day and 
cook bad been baking some huckleberry 
pies. She was carrying them from the 
table in the kitchen to a marble shelf in 
the pantry, tocool. I begged to just carry 
one; and cook consented, to get rid of 
my teasing. I carried it very carefully, 
and, after putting it safely on the shelf, 
turned round, triumphantly, saying: 
‘There! I told you I could do it.” A 
look of horror came into cook’s face, 
and, looking down at my dress, I saw it 
was ruined with the juice from the pie. 
Cook tried to take the stain out with cold 
water; but it was nouse. I had to goto 
my mother, and the result was I was put 
to bed for the rest of the day. I don’t see 
why the juice dido’t run out of the pie the 
cook carried: She didn’t walk nearly as 
slowly and carefully as I did. 

One morning, while dressing, I noticed 
the button on my waist holding one of my 
garter-straps was loose; but I thought it 
would stay on till I returned from school. 
But no. I was only half way there, when 
down came my stocking over my boot. 
What wasI todo? Iwas late, any way; so 
I pinned the strap round the stocking, to 
keep it in place till I got home after 
school. 

During a recitation I became tired and 
crossed my feet. Just then my teacher 
put a question to me. I tried to rise to 
answer, when, to my horror, the pin in 
that strap had caught in the opposite stock- 
ing and held me fast. The strange contor- 
tion of my face alarmed the teacher. She 
thought I was in a fit, and before I could 
explain I was seized, laid on my back, and 
had water thrown on me. When I was 
thought to be recovered, I.was sent home, 
in charge of one of the large girls, who 
gave a vivid account of my sudden illness. 
I was immediately undressed and put to- 
bed; the strap, which, of course, had be- 
come by this time entirely unfastened, not 
being noticed, in the anxiety lest I should 
have another fit. I was so ashamed of the 
commotion and distress I had caused I 
could not tell my mother it was all my 
own fault, so I cried myself to sleep. I 
awoke in time to notice some flap-jacks 
were being prepared for supper. Now, I 
am very fond of these wonderful cakes 
and was by this time quite hungry; but 
what was my dismay to see my mother 
come to my bed-side with a bowl of bread 
and milk. Iasked her to sit by me, and 
then told herthe cause of the fit the teacher 
thought [ had. 

My mother decided I must remain in bed, 
and only have the bread and milk for 
supper; but, I felt so relieved that she knew 
the truth, ] was quite reconciled to my pun- 
ishment, especially as my mother gave me 
a story to read about a lady who lost her 
garter in a ball-room. I couldn’t help think- 
ing, if the accident happened because she 
was careless about sewing on a button, she 
didn’t deserve to have so many brave men 
struggle to gain the honor to wear a ribbon, 
which has ever since been the symbol of 
her lost garter; but then, you see, her name 
wasn’t Josephine Amelia Watson. 

That reminds me to tell you how I revenged 
myself on my brother Charlie for frighten. 
ing meso about a snake when I was in that 
ridiculous position in the tree. I watched 
for my chance, and one day caught him 
asleep in the hammock on the piazza. 
“Now,” I said, laughing to myself, “ I’ve got 
you!” I took some stout cord and wove it 
in and eut of the meshes very carefully, 
bringing the two edges together. Then, lest 
he might get at his pocket-knife and soon 
spoil my fun by cutting himself out, I passed 
a cord all round him just above his waist. 
AsI was tying the last knot, he awoke, aod 
found himself as snug as a silk-worm in a 
cocoon. First be was angry; but I en- 
joyed that all the more. I gota broom 
and peked him with the handle, tickled 
his face with a straw, and swung him till J 


was tired. By this time he had sasumed. 
an indifferent air, and aaid, an the — 


i to tame’ Bathe I walked 10 





ng of the piagze, Shining g het wosd 


aime 





do next, when I spied Kitty Clark on her 
way to visit us. 

‘Oh! capital!” I cried. ‘‘ Here comes 
Kitty. Won’t she laugh to see the turtle 
who can’t get out of his shell?” 

Now Charlie is very fond of Kitty and 
didn’t like the idea of being made fun of 
by her. 

“Oh! Joe,” he pleaded, ‘‘ do let me out.” 

I shook my head firmly, and, glancing up 
the street, said: ‘‘ She’s almost here.” 

Charlie was in despair. 

‘* See here, Joe, if you will cut the string 
and let me out before Kitty gets here, I'll 
never call you Jawbone again.” 

I caught up some scissors lying on a 
table by the window, and Charlie was out of 
it just as Kitty ran up the steps. 

**You two have been up to some mis- 
chief, Iknow. Joe, what has Charlie been 
doing?” 

“‘Oh! Joe’s ahead this time, Miss Kitty,” 
said Charlie, rumpling my short hair till 
it looked like a pope’s head. 

Charlie kept his word and I think has 
had great respect for me ever since; but I 
never sign my initials without a vision of a 
terrible scolding woman, such as they used 
to put in a ducking-stool. 

New Yorx Crrr. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should be ad- 
éresced “ Pussies.” Tue inverenpent, New York.) 





The cross-bar of the kite (7 letters) fs a 
school study. The line running from top to 
bottom (8 letters) is one who summons another. 
The upper right diagonal is to fly. The upper 
left diagonal is a tree fastened at the bottom 
of ariver. The lower right diagonal is a grid- 
iron. The lower left diagonal is ay a" 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in shearing, but not in flock ; 
My second’s in gearing, but not in block ; 
My third is in peeping, but not-in see ; 
My fourth is in sueing, but not in fee ; 
My fifth is in blacking, but not in shine ; 
My sixth is in bawling, but not in whine ; 
My seventh is in sneering, but not in jeer; 
My eighth fs in scolding, but not in tear; 
My ninth is in leading, but not in fore ; 
My tenth is in Conkling, but not in more ; 
My whole must in spirit be cherished, 
Till all evil factions have perished. 
Moruer D. 
HALF-WORD SQUARE, 
- 
** 
een 
ee ee 
eeeeen 
enenenee 


1, a consonant; 2, an exclamation; 8, a 
verb of possession; 4, another form of the 
same vert; 5, speed ; 6, to hurry. B. 

OURTAILMENT. 

I am a division of acountry. Curtail, and 1 

ama partin music. Curtail sgain, and I am 


an affected of speech. Still again, 
and I am a metal cup or vessel for Prt, 
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Nomerican Entema.—I. “Doctor, how 
mr1y stations more shall I stop at?’ II. The 
morning star of the Reformation. 





RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


Wr. J. Cove, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: ‘In the Fall of 18761 was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1877 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one timea 
report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up hope; but a friend told me of DR. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 


-menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 


than for three years past. 

“T write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than afl 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
ness.”” For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 


JENNINGS PATENT WATER CLOSETS 


‘Busing Sip. NY. 


en Ear 


| me = 
Vennin Se Samtary 
WEDDING RECEPTIONS 


AND 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice es, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oxeters, mes lied ame. oned Tur- 
eF0, Mottoee., ridal and Fancy 

Flowers, etc., etc. 


Also Hi. pend of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, 
and Table Linen supplied by 


A, THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Falten, 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


N. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 
(Write at once for 
pub 
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AUTOMATIC 


ferent from all 0 
OR “NO-TENSION” SEWING MACHINE. 
fal health and appreciating 
024 9 wil now have neo other. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS S8. M. CO., 
658 Broadway, N. Y. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. oll 





BRANCH oD ewe. m 4. N.Y. 
mail w. iss we eR ot cittn. 


Dye, Clean, Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
foes, Cloaks, Robes, etc. ey oe et 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dy ed success- 


a atiemen's ¢ ents cleaned or 
wo ow-Shades, Table Covers. Gs Carpets, 
‘Employ the best attainable skill and most im- im- 


proved ap having 
department of our business, We can confidently 
promise The best results and unusually prompt re- 
Gouds received and returned by express and by mail. 


BARRETT. NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nos. Sand 7 John St., N. Y. 














The Latest. The Best. 


THE BEST I$ THE CHEAPEST. 
The handsomest and most complete 


LARGE ARM MACHINE 
Yet produced. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS SENT 
ON APPLICATION. 
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IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


THE INDEPENDENT, 29 


HUME FURNISHINGS 


CEO. A. CLARKE, 


747 Broadway, Up-stairs. 


FINE FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, 

MIRRORS, PARLOR BEDS, Ete., Etc. TBE 

TERMS. Het peyment, onan arataved on VL 

"A goods at net price if paid for in four payments, 
J. B. McNAB, Manager. 


NEW HAVEN 


ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET PARLOR ORGANS. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. of Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


789, BACON PIANOS. 188, 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
147Zand 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd 8t., 
New York, 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


The Latest and Most Wonderful Invention Hs: 
EDISON’S 
INSTANTANEOUS MUSIC, 


FOR THE PIANO AVD ORGAN, 


by which any CHILD or PERSON can play any of the Popular Airs by note at sight, without STUDY, PRE- 
VIOUS PRACTICE, or even Musical Talent. The Company will FORFEIT $1,000 if any Child ten years old 
fails to play ANY ONE of our Popular Tunes on the PIANO, ORGAN, or MELODEON within ONE HOUR after 
receiving the Music and Instructions, provided said Child can count, with the figures before it, from 1 to 100 
correctly. 

Our Music is not for highly but for the Millions who know nothing about Music 
or who have never played a tune. Our self-explanatory sheets of music are triumphs of musical simplicity, 
brevity, and certainty and create a living interest for Music with the delighted thousands who now use them. 

THEY TEACH ANY PERSON to play by note at sight, while the eye follows the illustrations, WITHOUT 
EVEN LOOKING AT THE KEYS. 

After the pupil has learned the simple pieces which we sell in our first series, we give them a little more 
difficult music and lead them on until they play our tunes with the expression of an old, experienced 
performer. The more difficult pieces have the time accompanying each note, so that any one who understands 
our meéthod can play any piece of music ever composed. 


7 Pieces of Music, with Instructions, 


mailed to any address on receipt of $1.00. Enclose one-cent postage stamp for Catalogue 
of Tunes. ¢@~ Agents Wanted in every State and County in the Union, 


EDISON MUSIC COMPANY, 


Nos. 215 and 217 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. — 


and Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies 
of every description. 
84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
gar Catalogues free on application. 














eel and toe. Will not 
girls and boys 10 to 15 years te them. For 
‘ull particulars address J. 


sp NSON, 
505 Chestnut St., Philadel; Pa.; 
or 204 West Fourth St., Ciecinnstt, Ohio. 


(ousress Water. 


Cathartic and Alterative. Is a well 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 

Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induc- 
ing irreparable results 

For sale in bottles only by all leading drug- 
gists, grocers, and hotels. Congress and Em- 
pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 
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Send for Price- Lists, 
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Designed and Manufactured 


FR. BECK & CO., 
Corner 29th St. and 7th Avenue, New York. 


The application of the highest principles of Art to every detail of Interior Decoration has 
become so important and universal as to render necessary not only an increased number and 
variety of designs, but entirely new material and effects in the hangings used for walls and 
ceilings. In our new patterns for the coming season wil] be found, therefore, not merely the 
characteristics common to ordinary paper-bangings, but a reproduction of the most choice and 
expensive fabrics of European design and manufacture, among which appear quaint old Dutch 
a Siente leathers, antique metals and velvets, and the woven tapestries so much used in 
ormer times, 











Going a step further than any yet attempted, we offer a decided. novelty in the genuine 
velvets which, by a process just patented by us, can be hung like wall-paper, and which in 
softness of tone and delicacy of shading, richly decorated as they are with antique designs, 
stamped and raised upon their surface, cannot be excelled. 

ur unusual facilities for producing these richer febrics have also been turned to good 
account in the cheaper varieties of paper-hangings made by us, which represent to an astonish- 
ing degree the same beauty of design and coloring, thus placing truly artistic effects within 
reach of the lowest prices. 

The preparation of suitable designs for Ceiling Decoration has been made a matter of 
special consideration. To insure harmony of detail, we will, if desired, attend to the entire 
work of Interior Decoration, for which we employ the best talent and to which we give our 
personal supervision. 


BEATTY’S Organs, 18 moatul coe. 5 sets reads. 6 9 
Sera mee ances we ws | The “EARPHONE 

. MAKES THE DEAF HEAR. 
A full trial is given before purchas 


All interes’ should calland ex 
stamp for circular. H.T. CLARK, 720 
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THIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is by all odds the best road for you to take when traveling in either direction between 
Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 
Carefully examine this Mup. The principal Cities of the West and Northwest are Stations on this 
road. Its through trains make close connections with the trains of all railroads at junction points. 


ni oe  GHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y. | 





ae OWA rin " 


THE CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 
Over all of its principal lines, rans each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express 
Trains. It is the only road west of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 
It is the only road that runs Pullman Sleeping Cars North or Northwest of Chicago. It has 
nearly 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. It forms the following Trunk Lines: 
“ Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” “ Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line.” . 
“ Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” “ Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line." 
“Northern Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” “ Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line.” 
Tickets over this road are sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Candas. 
Remember to ask for Tickets via this road, be sure they read over it, and take none other 





MARVIN HUGHITT, Gen’) Manager, Chicago. W. W. STENNETT, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicage. 





COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS. 






Friends! here's comfort. Wife 
& says she must have a cou of 
Common-Sense Rockers. e all 
want this one, 
2 Special Discount te 
Clergymen. 
Send stamp for Catalogue to 
F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N.Y. 


W. ©. ROGERS, 90 Court St., Room.4, Boston. 
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CLEOPATRA. 


STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED ion FINE. 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter-Knives, Sugar-Shells, etc., etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


R, WALLACE # SONS MANUFACTURING CO,, Wallingford, Conn, 
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Sum and Garden. already said, an important bearing upon their 





The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of ovr Subseribers who feel specialty interested. 





FEEDING POULTRY. 


We have sometimes been amazed at the 
difference between chickens hatehed from the 
same parents and at the same season of the 
year, but differently treated asto food. We 
do not refer to cases where the youngsters 
have been starved or half starved and otber- 
wise neglected; but to instances in which 
food has been abundantly supplied, and the 
fault has been rather in the quality than the 
quantity. 

Before entering upon the discussion of the 
best method of feeding the growing birds, a 
few words as to the treatment of the breeding 
stock may not be out of place. 

It is obvious that the chief points to be 
borne in mind here are that the supply of 
food be such as shall promote a general 
healthy and vigorous state of the constitu- 
tion, whieh implies a freedom from excessive 
fat, and also such as shall supply the neces- 
sary materiels for the formation of eggs. 

The egg of the domestic fowl, when de- 
prived of its shell, consists of 71} parts of 
water, fourteen parts of albumen or flesh- 
forming material, 18 parts of fat, etce., and 14 
parts of phosphates, ete. The proportion of 
flesh-forming material to fat is@far larger in 
the white than in the yolk ; but that is not of 
importance for our purpose. The shell of the 
egg is mainly composed of carbonate of lime 
or hard chalk. 

The secretion of an excessive amount of 
fat by the hen has by experience been found 
to be a hindrance to laying ; but once hens are 
in full lay a larger proportion of fat-forming 
food becomes necessary, in order to supply 
materials for the eggs. 

The following table, the chief parts of which 
were, first compiled by Mr. Tegetmeier, but 
which has sinee been added to by Mr. Lewis 
Wright and in which we now further include 
bran, carrots, parsnips, turnips, and onions, 
will be useful for reference : 


Thereisin Flesh Fat Bone Husk 
every 100 Sorm- or Sorm or Wa- 
parts of ers. otl. Starch. ers. fiber. ter. 
Beans and Peas. .25 x 48 2 8 15 
6 63 2 2 r) 
6 53 5 a 14 
4 43 6 17 14 
6 47 2 20 10 
8 70 2 1 12 
6 58 1% «i 11% 
2 60 2 14 ll 
8 65 1 5 10 
21 45 2 14 8 
7 ‘Trace 80 Trace — 18 
634 Trace 41 2 - 501g 
015 445 o%§ — 91 
115 Be «068 HO 1 - 81 
0166 1 - 89 
01-104 1 = 93 
3 5 om — 86 34 





Cabbage, cauliflower and broccoli, though 
containing ninety per cent. of water, areother- 
wise very rich in flesh-formers, and may, there- 
fore, with great advantage be mixed with other 
feeding which is deficient im this respect. 

There can be no hard-and-fast rule laid down 
as to feeding the breeding stock. The Asiatics 
are so Very @ifferent from some of the other 
breeds—such as Spanish, Hamburgs, ete.— 
that a course of feeding which is suitable for 
these latter sorts would be far too fattening 
for the Asiatics. The food must be selected 
according to the variety kept, and must also 
be varied to suit the season of the year. Indian 
corn, for instance, which contains a large pro- 
portion of waroith-giving materials (fat, 
starch, ete.) should be chiefly used in Winter 
and may be given to the breeds which are not 
apt to run to fat in larger quantities than the 
birds of fuller habit. It may also be given 
witb less danger of evil results when the hens 
are in full lay than at othertimes. A change 
of food is beneficial, and for this reason mix- 
tures of whole grain are not to be recommended. 
It is far better to give one grain for a time, and 
then change to another, than to give a mixture 
of several. 

With regard to soft food, the case is differ- 
ent. Here the means of varying ‘the character 
of the food are numerous, and a judicious 
blend of meals with potatoes, parsnips, tur- 
nips, etc. may with advantage be resorted to. 

The soft food should, when possible, be 
cooked, just as much water as the meal will 
absorb being used. Cooked food is much 
more easily assim{lated than raw, and the mix- 
ture of a moderate proportion of water helps 
the process of digestion. A liberal supply of 
fresh green food is indispensable, and if the 
birds be confined, a small portion of animal 
food may be given with advantage. 

The supply of gravel or sand, to keep the 
gizzard at work, and of lime rubbish, in some 
form, to make the shells for the eggs, must 
not be omitted. 

The feeding of the chickens has, as we have 
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maturing early or late, and, consequently, upon 
their ultimate size, Where size is an object, 
food containing\too large a proportion of flesh- 
formers must, after the first two or three 
months of the chicken’s life, be withheld, or 
given only in conjunction with other food con- 
taining bone-making materials. Bone-meal 
hasof late years been largely used for mixing 
with chickens’ food, and may with advantage 
be used from the first and continued until the 
birds reach maturity. About one-tenth of it 
added to the soft food is sufficient. During 
the first three months of the chicks’ life no ap- 
prehension as to forcing the birds to too early 
a maturity need be felt, and food containing 
plenty of flesh-formers, as also a moderate 
supply of meat, may be given. 

Oat-meal should at first form the chief food, 
varied with a mixture of Indian meal and mid- 
dlings ; later on the quantity of oatmeal must 
be diminished, and bran may be added; while 
after three months buckwheat, wheat, or bar- 
ley may be given, as grain with barley-meal, 
middlings, bran, and Indian meal, as the chief 
materials for forming the soft food. Pea-meal 
in moderate quantities is good at first; but 
should be avoided afterward, as being too 
stimulating. 

Where size is not an object and early ma- 
turity is desired, a diet in which flesh-formers 
are largely present may be adopted through- 
out. 

A word of caution may be added as to 
breeds in which largeness of comb is a disad- 
vantage, Here especial attention to the ex- 
clusion of all overstimulants from the food is 
essential. We have seen more than one first- 
rate Brahma cockerel spoiled by injudicious 
kindness in the matter of feeding. A few 
scraps of meat gathered from the lunch-table 
have just been too much for a springing comb, 
which was all right before, and the prize 
which would otherwise have been gained has 
had to go elsewhere.—Journal of Horticulture. 





A TWENTY-ACRE FARM. 





R. G. Hrvvg, of Anaheim, writing to the 
Gazette of that place, says: a 


‘(In this fertile climate, with good soil, 
much of value can be raised on twenty acres 
ofirrigable land. It is not difficult to get three 
good crops therefrom, with irrigation, in one 
year. We will now deal, however, with un- 
improved good land. Break it up fine early in 
Winter season ; put in eigitaeres of it to Cheva- 
lierbarley, for the finest hay. Ina fair or good 
season from this we should take out from 20 to 
25 tons of the best hay, if well managed, worth 
from $6to $10 per ton. Three-fourths of this 
ean be sold and the remainder kept for the 
team; ample for them till next year’s crop is 
in, fed economically with other farm products. 
Keep ateam of lively, but gentle mules. They 
require little, keep fat, and work hard. Or, if 
thisdoes not please, & is good management. to 
have a team of good American mares, yielding 
colts worth $100 each when a year or eighteen 
months old, After taking ont your hay crop, 
irrigate well the land and plant a crop of corn. 
This will be worth, if successfully accom- 
plished, $200. Reserve three acres of this eight 
next season and permanently for hay, barley, or 
alfalfa, and set out on the other five a lot of 
No. 1 budded orange and lemon trees, say 50 
each, Mediterranean Sweet, Wilson’s best, 
Wolfskill’s ditto, Sweet Rind lemon, and the 
balance Washington Navel orange. This dis- 
poses to the best advantage of eight acres per_ 
manently. 

‘*We propose to set aside eight acres of vine- 
yard, if our land is situated inland sufficiently 
distant to be free from the cool, moist, atmos- 
phere and daily breezes, which intensifies the 
nearer you approach the sea-coast. We should 
certainly prefer the Muscat of Alexandria or 
rasin-grape as a source of income and profit. 
This crop is quite a bonanza when well man- 
aged. If rooted cuttings are set out, it yields 
more than enough of crop the second year to 
pay for the cost of the cuttings, if we have oot 
raised our own; and this treatment bas the ad- 
vantage in this, that all well-rooted cuttings 
grow and the vineyard is complete at the 
start. If the land is situated within the above- 
mentioned moist belt, a vineyard of Mission, 
Malvoise, Berger, or Zinfandel would be and 
is considered a valuable and paying crop to 
raise. I knowof an instance where 3,000 vines, 
seven years old, of the commonest of these» 
the Mission variety, yielded $180 worth of 
grapes at $21 per ton. Let the vines be far 
enough apart (seven or eight feet) to admit 

of working them with a two-horse cultivator. 
I have raised acrop of peanuts with great ad- 
vantage between the rows of cuttings the first 
year in this way. After irrigating thoroughly 
the vineyard, about the Ist of April, plow from 
the vines, planting only two rows of nuts, 18 
inches from each other, between each two 
rows of vines. This leaves a furrow on each 
side of the cuttings all ready for irrigating, 
which will probably not be required before the 








first or middle of Auguat, after which marrow | 


up the one-horse cultivator and pass up and 
down these rows with it, and the vines will 
thrive and grow and it will leave the soil in 
good order. I have got $30 an acre in pea- 
nuts from my youtg vineyard the first year by 
this management, and my vines were praised 
for their healthy growth, 

‘‘ One acre will be required for house, barn, 
hay-shed, corral, ete, Chickens and more do- 
mestie animals are absolutely required I 
do nat They gobble up the grapes 
and other valuable products of . the ranch, 
whenever they get a chance; and to prevent 
that chance is a constant anxiety, to say 
nothing of the loss which the various and unex- 
pected diseases afflicting them occasion. The 
land well managed in valuable products, I find, 
péys the best in the long run and gives free- 
dom and time ta properly work it, No man 
can get along who has to spend half his time 
doing chores over domestic animals. 

‘The three acres we have left we propose to 
set out to deciduous fruit-trees, chiefest of all 
the apricot, as most valuable and productive, 
In two varieties only—viz., the Royal and the 
Peach apricot—a delicious fruit, tolerably cer- 
tain to be forever in demand, few parts in this 
wide, wide world producing them, as wecan 
here, in perfection, profitable. Peaches come 
next on the list. The Alexander is the best 
early peach and will, doubtless, be worth five 
cents per pound when the new peaches come 
into the market. We have set them out large- 
ly, after testing them. 


**T now give a list of fruit-trees essential for 
the family orchard, which must form part of 
the three-acre orchard and will occupy a little 
over one. Iftbere is a surplus of fruit from 
these, which is very certain as they grow 
larger, it can be utilized very profitably by dry- 
ing in the sun or, better still, in a good family 
drier. We would have of peaches two each of 
the following sorts: Brigge’s Red May, Early 
Beatrice, Australian Saucer, Strawberry, Large 
Early York, Thurber, Early Crawford, Late 
Crawford, Susquehanna, Morris White, and 
Salway. This list will give an unfailing suc- 
cession of ripe peaches for domestic use or for 
drying from the beginning till the close of the 
season—viz., June 1st to October ist. Pears.— 
Set out two each of Madeline, Beurre Gifford, 
Seckel, Flemish Beauty, Beurre Hardy, 
Glout Morceau, and Orange Quince; also 10 
Bartlett and six Winter Nellfs pears, al! 
standards. P'ums.—Two Kentucky Wild Goose, 
two Green Gage, and four Petit Prune D’Agen, 
fordrying. Apples.—Two each of Bellflower, 
Newtown Pippin, Golden Russet, Red June, 
Red Astrachan, Jonathan, Rhode Island Green- 
ing, and 10 White Winter Pearmain—our very 
best apple and Winter-keeper. Figs.—Give these 
sufficient water, and the following varieties will 
please—three of each sort: Brown Turkey, 
White Genoa, White Smyrna, White Ischia, 
and Large Purple Brunswick. Nuts.—Six of 
each—English Walnut, Pecan Nut, and Italian 
Chestnut. The latter will make a noble shade- 
tree when grown matu~*. Add two Qlive trees 
and two Limes. A few varieties of Grapes 
might.be added: ten cach of White Sweet 
water, Isabella, Rose of Peru, Flame Tokay, 
Black Hamburg, Malvoise,and Moroceo; also 
100 Muscat of Alexandgia.” 

RR 


SILOS FOR SMALL FARMS. 


Ir ensilage proves to bea healthy food and 
cheaper than other fodder, the,question will 
arise: Can the small farmer afford to build a 
silo? Small farmers usually keep not more 
than threecows. Thecost of asmalisilo and 
the machivery to cut the fodder will cost not 
less than six bundred dollars. A fair estimate 
for repairs and interest would be say fifty 
dollars annually. The cost of keeping three 
cows six months, in the. usual way, does not 
exceed twenty cents a day for each cow, sixty 
cents for the three, or one bundred and ten 
dollars and ten ¢ents for six months. To 
make the ensilage equalto hay, there must be 
saving of nearly one-Half, or nine Cents aday 
oneach cow. This saving must be overand 
above the extra expense of feeding en 
whicht is evident to every oné. is more 
feeding hay, as three times the wei must be | 
handled, and, instead of pitching it dgwn from 
the mow, it must be cut out and carried from 
the silo up a ladder, to the barn-floor, where 
it must be. mixed with meal and kept severa 


h aati 
ee 1 tail to warrant small 


farmers in building silos, it will be a great say- 
to farmers-who keep fifty . ore cows, 
aathe expense of the silo aabilschinery will 
be very much less to for alarge herd 
than a small one. number of silos 
that are bei , ew England the pres- 
ae ith in 
é Ca My + ty pb 
pate ete ae) towh oe o8- 
tion whether or not their faith is 
ded. A 4@ fait trial, 
that there are other kinds of 
corn at ons 4 eat 
fact, we have alw: 
that many of the grasses could be kept even 
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better than corn) ‘If it is profitable to ensil 














corn, we why it isnot also t- 
able tos arian and orchard 

and also. othy andclover. The 
van of the different 


would be to give a greater variety, and also 
furnish a material more natural and probably 
more healthy than all corn-fodder. ‘The sub- 
nar is so new that we have much yet to learn 
efore we can make the most its advan- 
tages.— Massachusetis Pioughman. 
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GATHERING AND STORING APPLES. 


In gathering apples from the trees to store 
away for Winter use, provide yourself with a 
strong, light ladder, some two feet wide at the 
bottom and tapering to a point at top, the 
two ends to be beveled together and pinued; 
this style of ladder being more easy to handle 
and place amongthe top branches of a tree 
than the onescommonly used and not so much 
danger of knocking off the fruit. A half- 
bushel basket, made of white-oak spliuts, with 
single handle extending from side to side, and 
a strong hook fastened thereto, to hang up by 
on the limbs, enswers the purpose best. In 
picking, take hold of the apple, and by a gen- 
tle twist of the hand it will separate readily 
from the tree and still retain its stem. It 
should be gently laid (not carelessly thrown) 
in the basket, the contents of which, when full, 
should be carefully emptied upon a table fixed 
for the purpose, the same to be covered with a 
blanket or quilt, to prevent bruising. This 
table should be about six feet long and three 
feet wide, and have astrip about two inches 
wide nailed all around the edges, to keep the 
apples from rolling off. 

The assorting and packing may now com- 
mence, in doing which it is best to make three 
grades of the apples—the one of perfect fruit, 
another or rather inferior quality, and the 
third of such as are fit only for cider or to be 
fed to the stock. In placing the first two sorts 
in barrels, lay a single course on the bottom, 





stems downward, and so proceed until the bar- 
rel is full, except that the last course should 
be placed with stems upward, taking care to 


shake the barrel well a time or two during the 
process of filling. Too much care cannot be 
taken fn the above respect, for upon the care- 
ful observance of them all success in the pro- 
duction of first-class fruit depends and with- 
out which a man had better sell his fruit for 
what he can get, rather than attempt to keep 
— a better market or more satisfactory 
prices. 

The barrels so filled may then be headed 
up and set away in some cool place until the 
approach of Winter, when they should be 
placed in a cellar the temperature of which is 
never so cold as to freeze, j 

If one wishes to put up a few barrels of 
choice apples for sale, their preservation is not 
only greatly enhanced by wrapping each 
apple in paper, as a further ty against 
bruising, in case of transportation, but it gives 
them amore attractive appearance on being 
opened.— more Sun. 








AGRICULTURAL. 


J. M. THORBURN & C0., 


15 John &t., New York, 
WILL MAIL TO ALL APPLICANTS THEIR 


MEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 





‘Foporied Diteh Balbous Roots, 


for the Autumm of 1881. 


hee 


LANDS: 4x0 HOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,000 acres of well-watered timber and 
prairie lands along the line of the St. Louis and San 
Francisco Railway for sale at from $2.50 to $8.00 
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HALLETT 


FURNACES, 
“ SPLENDID” FIRE-PLACE HEATER, 
WARREN RANGE, 
HALLETT RANGE, 
“SPLENDID PARLOR! STOVE, 
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. G. HALLETT, 
236 WATER STREET, NEW YORK, 
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t your houses thoroughly (during such win- 
i: past one was) by using 


BOYNTON’S 


GAS-TIGHT DURABLE FURNAGES. 


usands have had constant and severe use 

PR. the st 22 years, and are in geod con- 
dition to-day, - ituout repairs or expense. Cheap- 
est to b and use, Have more power, greater 
durability, and are fitted with more modern ime 
rovements for saving fuel andl ay than any 

urnace made. Producing large volume of pure 
warm air perfectly free from gases, Immensely 


pular and universally successful. Send for 
ireulars. 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


234 Water Street, New York. 


THE NEW 


HUB RANGE, 








With Patent Refiex Grate and 
Patent Double-Quick Damper. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Manufactured by 


SMITH & ANTHONY lA C0., 














THE GRYSTAL 
ire-Place Heater 


The Most Popular Heater Made. 


. 
Economical, Durable, 
* o 
Artistic. 

The octagon form of the CRYSTA: is radical 
departure from the oval or circular form common to 
Baltimore or Fire-place Heaters in general and en- 
ables us to greatly increase its heating power without 
increasing the size. This form also admits of a much 
better internal construction, in which we have com- 
bined the sectional fire-pot and magazine with clink- 
erless grate. The shaking and dumping arrange- 
ment of this grate is another new and original feature 
of the CRYSTAL and is highly praised by all who 
It is also provided with our New Direct 
Draft and Automatic Gas-Damper, which insures 
absolute freedom from gas. 


have used it. 





Send for Circular and Prices. 


Barstow Stove Co., 


230 Water St., New York; 56 Union 
St., Boston; Providence, R. I. 











NE TALLIC 


make the most durable and ornamental Roofs in the 
roofs. Less than one-fourth the weight of slates. 
Send for Descriptive Circular and prices to 


Prices 


SHINGLES 


world. Suitable for all classes of 
reduced to correspond with the dec 


ein fron. 


ANVGLO-4IMERICAWV ROOFING CO., 
22 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 










To EVERY READER of this PAPER 


‘We havoejust 


urchased the entire stock of Watches of the bank 


firm of ty a afi consisting of some 25,000 WICkEL, 
Ca rr) GOLD AND S ATCHES. at much less than cost. Among the 
: tock NICKEL STEM 
£ WATCHES, which we Wisi to dispose of at once, and make the 
U receipt of $4.00 we will mail, = _ one  Y — 
Solid Stem Wy atches, tail price of 
bee =A tee Bien dat, in Baa city. seiahi 
a me- rs, flat, 
ester. e offer them at Ts enn Wholess rar) rice: 


wi 
but as @ further inducement and fn oaere to introduce o 


r goods an 
ou in addition to tho 





wa Tne Pe vicinity, we will send 
USTRATED HOUSE Neon nt MAG- 
er * 2, bad ph of Choice reading matter, 
Pe FINE ‘ivsrna ption Price ie es 1.50 
i will alesteall « graving of our lamen 
aa EYRE Ci RESIBENLS ENT sae RIEL One By aise teae For SIO 
extra we vest 
tt EMBE FoUR PSUR we rd the Stem 
Winding We Watch, THE HovusEHoLp Guest MaGazine One pine, ond cade a 





m 
WANTRR, 
E. GC. RIDEOUT& CO., 10 Barclay Street, N. Y- 
ONC +k. =e 


Subscri 
Sereare sacar piston ia gino atlong io 


ja tho Club will get the Wi 


graving of OUR LATE PRESIDENT. This mak 
trifie. 


ot be made were it not for the fact that we 
et one-half cout of manufacture. 


10. bene BL mete ones can 
aie, rooalved. 6: OC ACENT: 
1 Bs aa ae tor Ya QOCACENTS 
ALL ORD. 


Advertisement WILL APPEAR but 
cy te of Ten bers to our 


ber, we W 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 


New York Office 159 Front Street. 
Fac , Newark, N. J. 
Ga" Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 


CANCER 





Cured Wy 2a re th has treated J 
Rome, nearly cases Mantters bad 
23 ears. Doctors, id the 
Poor cured fee . Cross eyes straightened ; 
removed ; Fist and all diseases 
yw a) le trealed. for Dr. Kin 
ley's Asthma yrs Write fo 
W 5. t py 


Poems 
sane el pe M. D. Rome, N. "y 


p Be SPSHASIC MILK. 





A pleasant, PILES 


py be ak cure for 
package—four doses 


pw pes every Case. 
Price one dollar. Sold by 





Druggists or sent by mail. DR. L. H. HARRIS, 


eon down to the 
This it has 





Pittsburch. Pa, 





$1 





DR. KENNEDY’S 


Prairie Weed 


is warranted to cure Lag” ugh from tee doy Con- 


one in over 6 vest tek 
firs the 


use it is unlike any 
the world. | Kg upsets the sto: 
+ hdie its all ages from 
iy wal 
id age: Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot- 
DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


BELLS. - 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Successors to Meneely & Kimber! 7 BELL FOUNDERS, 
y, N. Y., manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church Bells. 
2" Catalogues sent free to parties needing bells. 
THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. FP, for all purposes. War- 
ranted piistoctory end urable. ” 
Yy rhe CO., West Troy,N. ¥ 


BUCKEYE DELL FOUNDRY 


Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu: 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN @ TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 



































There is 
Eeon omical. Any 8 


CLEVELAND, 





eee ee ee ee 





Mixed read 
Treasurer Connecticut A 
over 20 years, I tr the 
the best t lead and oil 

or es 





ELLY BUT CAREFULLY. 
IT IS SOUND ECONOMY, HOWEVER, TO USE 


PRINT PURE TINTED GLOSS PAINTS. 


WM. E. LUCAS, 89 Maiden Lane, New York; 
JOHN LUCAS & Co., 141 North 4th St., Philadelphia. | 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH MATIONAL MIXED PAL. 


ay or immediate use and can be 

cultural Associa’ 
Pag Mixed Paint the best. It covers be! 
itimating the A. of Paint desired for any surface, sent free, by ad 


VATIONAL WIXED PAINT Co., 


OFFICE 78 BARCLAY S8T., N.Y. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


Rubber Paint. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. 
ne Paint manetactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 


“N. B.”"—As ine an are imitations now on the market, see that above ‘ “TRADE 
MARK” is on each package, and thereby get the ‘GENUINE RUBBER PAINT 


FACTORIES AT 
YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 








applied | by pay Soe. on Hart, State 


Sample Cards, = dsome — and a rule 
dressing 





The Mudependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 P (6 mos,), in advance ( postage free) 1.50 
13 “ (3mos.), ? ” 75 
4 (lmonth), “ * 35 
2 (2 weeks), 20 
1 Number (1! week), 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, « 3.50 
52 % after ( months, 400 
One subseription two ycars, in advance......... 3 00 
One subscription with one NEw subscriber, both 

in advance, in one remittance.................. 5 00 
One subseription with two NEw subscribers, all 

three in advance, in one remittance........... 7 00 
One subscription three years in advance........ 7 00 
One subscripticn with three NEw subscribers, 

all four in advance, in one remittance......... 8 50 
One subscription four years in advance......... 8 506 


One subscription with four NEw subscribers, all 
five vance, in one remittance. 10 


an subscription five years in advance......... 10 00 


Aare number over five at the same rate, invari- 
ly with one remittance. 


Sample Copies Free upon application. 


tar Make ali - cara, payable to the order of 
THE aioe 


ittances must be made in Money Orders. 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possibie. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIS- 
TERED LETrER. r he erecent, registration wen “4 
aw 


Postmasters 
letters whenever requested to « ‘do 60. 
PAPERS are fo. ed until an 





rward ex) 
feceived by "the Publisher for their 
and = poyment of 9!) arrearages is made, as re- 

uired b: 

"Xo me ; entered = Ly subscription books with- 

out the money in adva 
8U. Rs are particularly requested to note 

the expiration of their subscriptions, and to f 

what is due for the ensuin sm. with or without 

farther ene from this 0! 

THE git of the paper, is & suiictent ~eceipt 
of th cf rIRST Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW sabecti tions are indicated br 
the change in the date of expiration on the little zel 
low ticket attached to the paper. which change ir 
made either the first or second week after — mone * ok 
is received. pet when © pot pamane stamp is recet 

wil sen 
OOS coors SAMPSON LOW & CO . No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in ity to S reeareg subscriptions 
ements. 
and a HE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Bex 2787; New York City. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
Pin ih hace nes toe clan) 
iy 
Ondtnary lines y* e f teat OS 
7 SUID dies Senco cceqsncee b 
“ie. | H times (one montb.. 
ireemouths)we. 





13 (three months)tie. 13 a (th: 
2% “ (six (sh ‘ 
52“ (twelve * i. vai “ (twelve “*  ).fiie. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
1 time. ° 
4 times = month)..... 
13 three Saat 
_— 
52 * (twelve “ 80c. 
PUBLISHER’S Nopness. . Oi i Dorgam. PER AGATE 


.IWe, 
FINANCIAL NOTICES.. oA DOLLARS PER AGATE 


"Payments for that, Twenty. must be made in advance. 
“Se all letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 








251 Broadway, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, Any person who takes @ puper reguiariy from the 
post-oftice— whether direc to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment, 

If a person orders his pager discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages. or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and coliect the 
ees + whether the paper is taken from the 
office or no 

3%. The courts have Gosttoe that getusing to ww ~4 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, 0 
removing and lesving fh tn uncalled for, is ovina. 
facie evidence of intentional! fraud. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1882, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage tosend their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THE INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, mithout premiums, 
postage paid. 











Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist..,.....ccccssssecece $12 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 2 70 & 00 
Atlantic Monthly................ 3 50 4 Ww 
Demorest’s Magazine........,... 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Mlustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine... 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 260 38 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 1% 200 
Harper’s Magazine............... 8 50 4.0 
“ WAGER san oc cidpeeeeyess 3 50 4 00 
RR a b-oceelene te 50 04.00 
« Young People ( Weekly). 1 35 1 50 
Hon GO oe cages «cccccccnss 7 2 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 2% 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 1 2 
Popular Science — hee es 450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 27 300 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 8 50 400 
Weekly Tribune. Atm naninn noses 150 200 
— eekly Tribune............ 2 50 8 00 
The Nuwsery> soe oo cs veve eves ves 1 30 138 
The Mustraved Christian Weekly. 2 25 . 2 
Turf, Field, and Farm (newsubs. ;. 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream............... 8350 40 
Eclectic Magazine.............-.+ 450 500 
Waverley Magazine.............. 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical wuest......... 5 10 
“ Wide 7 Awake,” an Illustrated 
Maasioe ~ gered People.. 225 2330 
Christian at Work....... .... bode 8 00 
Arthur’s Mussreted Home Mag- 
pene eenene seeseeocensace & OP 2 00 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


[October 13, 1881. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 4B Pi (ALWAYS FRESH! (SUPERIOR GARVERS 


ALL 
Tlustrated Catalogue and Price 
furnished. 


r ponet ont pike Cooper Institute, N Y. City. 
Cus } nee and nd pened on Car or Steamer, free of 
charge. or P.O, Monev Order. 


SAVE MONEY 


BY ORDERING 


Fashionable Custom 
Clothing 
FROM 
NEW YORK. 
ELEGANT SUITS, 
TO ORDER, 
$18, $20, and $25. 
DRESS SUITS, 

$20 to $35. 
TROUSERS, 

$5 to $8. 
WE SEND FREE Sam ne 
Fashion Plates, with full 
phe toy el for ondering 


nishing Goods, by. mal 








= trial order to 


GEO. W. LOSS & SON, 


(Established 1852), 
Fashionable Clothiers, 
70 and 72 Fulton St., N. Y. 








THE 


CHICKERING 
‘PIANO. 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS Fite" ss. 


GREAT WORLD'S FAIR in 3 at the 
GREAT EXPOSITION in ARMM 1867 ; Jy INTER- 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875 ; ; and at the 
grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 1876. 

All persons wishing te parchase (or examine) 
instruments are respectfally invited to visit our 
Warerooms. 


Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave,, N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 





 EENRY PARRY. 
AGENT FOR 
Maw & Oo,’s Art and Decorated Glazed 


TILES, 


for Mantel Facings, Hearths, etc. 


FLOWER BOXES vaste. 


variety. 


No. 42 East 23d St., bd %t., adj. ¥.M.C. A. A. Building 









LN LA a 
Pepe) STANDARD 
SPOOL 


SILK. 


PIANO-FORTES. 
UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. | 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos, 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 


No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
USE DEVOE’S - 
° eo a 
- t Oil=- 


DEVOE M’F’G CO., M’f’rs, New York City. 


;GERAY GUD UNS for TE son 


- 
iy PICTORIAL CATALOGUES FRFE 


Shot Guas, Revo!vera, cnrgeitre. Selnes, vka 
i Tackie, Riees &c. sent C. 0. D. for examination. 


Address GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


Pitssburgh, Pa. 














Lip 






ALWAYS READY! 


One of tne advantages that TaRRaNT’s SELTZER 
APERIENT (being a dry, white powder) has over 
mavy natural mineral waters is the fact that it 
never becomes vapid or stale. It is, therefore, 


SEI HWA? R) 


/ 
ye 
V 


the most admirable preparation, not only for trav- 


elers on Jand and sea, but for all who need a 
bright, fresh, sparkling alterative and =n 


and it is always ready. 
the LATEST STYLES 








We Manufacture in 


Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


&@” Fitted w eo at Improved Spring 


ALL WORK STRICTI. Y¥ FIRST-CLASS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


THE MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO., 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
and 13 John Street, New York. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
___IN NEW DESIGNS, FOR FALL TRADE. __ 


DECKER & SON 


(ESTABLISHED 1858), 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 


The Highest Standard of Excellence At- 
tained and Maintained. 


Endorsed by all the Prominent Artists, Musicians, and Critics 
for Tone, Touch, and Superior Workmanship. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 1550 Third Avenue, corner 87th Street. 


CAUTION.—No connection with any other house of a similar name. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., 


UNION SQUARE (14th 8t., cor. University Place), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Complete Outfits for the Table. ! 
ARTICLES DESIGNED FOR EVERY KIND OF PRESENTATION. 


GEO. B. CLUETT, BRO. & C0.’S 
> GROWN COLLARS AND CUFFS, 


For Sale by Leading Dealers. 



































CONN. 








ren HEATING 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LEBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


Fixtures, iron Pours, ¥ 
Hydrante, Street Washers, 


i ee poumaans In 2882. 


awarded 
there bs by the. Universal Ex- 














1867; i "vienne, Austria. is COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
tennial Exh’ A _ 
: és bition. 1876. hicle with which a qr 
three miles as as he could 
4 = bealt ae 

7 ny] 2 

Fire- opal Price liste and fall information, 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 

Heaters 614 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





from '75 cents to $200. 
free. 


Book of 
kinds of cards, 10 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
19 Murray Strect, New York. 





cents. 








AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 









ELIABLE 


Jian 
urniture 


| 6X8 East20'stny 


gABLISHED 1 
® THE e236 


NEW YORK 
o> WEEKLY<~ 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 





PRESS publishes each week the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle Sermons of Rev. T. DE WITT 
TALMAGE, by direct arrangement with 


him,and is the only journal publishing 
them by authority. 

It will also publish from time to time the 
notable sermons ot other eminent divines 
of New York, Brooklyn, and other cities. 


SEE THE GREAT PREMIUM LIST. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


Address all Correspondence 


THE WEEKLY EXPRESS, 


No. 23 PARK ROW, 
NEW YORK. 
THE 


Admiration 
WORLD. 
Mrs.S.A_Allen’s . 


WORLD'S 


Harr Restorer 


IS PERFECTION/ 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 


and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 


Established over 40 years. 
ormous and increas 
Throughout Europe and 


-TyYto BALSAMUM at ia) 











* oe RG x 
Ve J. Magnin, Guedin & Co, 


29 Union Square, 29 


have just received Latest Designs in 
Watches, Jewelry, 

Bronzes, Clocks, 
Paris and Vienna Novelties. 

AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


JAMES NARDIN 





% WATCH. * 








‘* Tux LxpErenDent'’ Pagss, Nos. 21 axnp 23 Rose StReer. 
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